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Catholicism and Culture. 


REFERRING to the influence of Catholicism on culture, show- 
ing its doctrine to be consistent and suited to the manifold 
capacities of man and their highest aspirations, the writer 
does not intend to present such a consideration as the 
only important one in establishing the divine claims of 
Catholic Christianity. It was an error of Modernism to 
rely exclusively on an internal apologetic. With all its 
ramifications, and in spite of its many-sided programme, 
it had the characteristic of all heresies; it was narrow in its 
outlook. Not such is the authentic Catholicism. Tosay that 
in this institution there is room for all things, true, good, and 
beautiful, is merely to say that it is Catholic. Notwith- 
standing, it is denounced as narrow by the narrow-minded. 
Assailed by Rationalism, it is a true defender of the rights 
and scope of human reason. Scorned by Liberalism, it is 
the strongest champion of the freedom of the will. It 
would be inconsistent with this broad spirit of our Church 
to represent as the only true argument an internal apologetic 
of Christianity, based on the transcendent fitness of its 
doctrine for the individual and for society. Unless aided 
by an instructed reason, internal religious experience is an 
unstable foundation for the truth. The perils of a 
mysticism, which is unenlightened, are known to history, 
which records its devastations. Too much is left to the 
vagaries and idiosyncrasies of the individual. The reports 
of the individual’s inward experience, and its interpretations 
may well excite some doubt. If it is maintained by 
apologists that in our faculties there is an exigency for the 
Catholic religion, and that it alone satisfies our needs, the 
libertine, or the worldly man, who more than any other 
needs conversion, may disconcertingly reply that he feels 
no exigency for the strict Catholic ideals, but for quite 
contrary objects. The loyal Mahomedan will, perhaps, 
tell you that his exigencies are very well met by Mahom- 
medanism, and the Protestant is generally only too well 
satisfied with Protestantism. How precarious, then, is 
such an apologetic, when exclusively employed, for the 
majority of men! Besides, if we are to depend solely on 
A 
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the test of experience, it may be reasonably claimed that, 
before any confident assertion is made that the Catholic 
religion alone satisfies the needs of man, all other religions 
should have been tried, and found wanting. 

If you maintain that for the Catholic religion alone 
there is a strict exigency, which demonstrates the existence 
of its object, you are in danger of agreeing with the Jansenists 
in their denial of the absolute gratuity of grace. You, 
also, limit the freedom of God in disposing means for the 
saving of the human race. Can it be demonstrated that 
the only means of liberating man from sin was redemption 
by a God-Man? Can it be shown that the special] con- 
stitution of the papacy is an absolute requirement in every 
possible scheme of salvation? If these dispensations are 
not absolutely necessary, but depend on the free-will and 
bounty of God, there is not truly in our deepest aspirations 
such an exigency of these dogmas as would be sufficient to 
demonstrate their existence. It is wrong, then, to exclude, 
or minimise the value of external signs, like miracles, which 
according to the Vatican council and the encyclical, 
Pascendi, of Pius X duly prove the divinity of the 
Christian religion. 

Not that in its own place, and in combination with other 
arguments, a moderate internal apologetic is to be despised. 
This would be a narrow-minded error akin to the modernistic 
one, and it would be out of harmony with Catholic broad- 
mindedness. According to St. Augustine, heresy always 
abuses a fragment of truth, and in the energetic view of 
Tertullian errors derive their potent arrows from the quiver 
of truth. There were certain germs of truth exaggerated, 
distorted, and abused by even the modernistic apologetic of 
immanence, and it was these which gave it a fleeting exis- 
tence and influence. For example, it is only a principle of 
common-sense to try and adapt apologetics by all true 
means to the modern mind, which is largely subjectivistic 
and idealistic in outlook. The internal apologetic, which 
emphasises the fitting character of Catholic truth, may 
be of use in the circumstances. The difficulties in the way 
of apologetics at the present day are at bottom largely 
psychological and epistemological. There are doubts, nay, 
denials of the validity of the instrument of thought; the 
so-called pretensions of the intellect are scouted by the 
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present-day followers of William James and Bergson, true 
to their spiritual father, Immanuel Kant. While we may 
never deny the true use and invaluable sphere of the intellect 
in the quest of truth, dealing with such views we can admit 
its limitations; we have to correct even in theology its 
concepts per viam negationis ; we recognise even through 
the same intellect that our mode of conceiving God as 
foreseeing before acting must be amended as not entirely 
valid in regard to the Reality. 

We must take into account the subjective, as well 
as the objective, side of Christian apologetics. While 
there must be recognised objective miracles and the 
objective authority of a teaching Church, there is ever 
room in the Catholic Church for enlightened mysticism. 
While it is anathema according to the Vatican Council 
to hold that men must be led to the Catholic faith by 
internal experience alone, it is conceivable that in extra- 
ordinary instances, for example in the case of privileged 
mystics, religious experience may give assurance about 
certain revelations of God. Religious feeling is useful in 
confirming one in the faith already conceived; we are 
bidden by Scripture to taste and see how sweet is the Lord, 
and the theological epigram is: credo ut intelligam. This, 
however, is very different from the sacrilegious and im- 
possible assumption that the practice of the faith will lead 
an unbeliever to Christianity. For he cannot practise or 
derive the true religious experiences of the faith unless he 
already believes. The Curé d’Ars was represented as 
simply telling a Christian, who came to him with his doubts, 
to kneel and make his confession, but there was question of 
a slumbering faith aroused by the very act, not of an un- 
believer practising mere forms, and thereby becoming a 
believer. The concrete experience, too, of the good life of 
Catholics and of the good death of martyrs is, perhaps, the 
most potent means under divine grace of making converts ; 
superior to mere dialectics, useful as these are in com- 
bination with other appeals. It is discredited to act on the 
assumption that man is a mere reasoning being, rather 
than a composite of body and soul and their attendant 
emotions. Faith proceeds, indeed, from the intellect ex 
auditu ; but it proceeds from the whole man, with his 
intellect, his emotional susceptibilities, and his good will to 
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believe the truth. The initial formula of the faith, “I 
believe in God,” receives from St. Augustine an interpreta- 
tion rich in thought, and approved by subsequent theo- 
logians: ‘“‘ Believing I love God, go to Him, and become 
united with Him” (Tractatu 29 in Joannem). This is a 
faith which works in love, though St. Augustine is careful 
to state that it implies an intellectual assent to the truth of 
God’s existence. The colloquial phrase, “‘ I believe in this 
man,” has many shades of meaning, one of which is “‘ love.” 
In Augustine’s theology are transparent his qualities of 
heart and his positive method of utilising psychological 
facts, as well as his clear intellect illuminating his faith. 
For him, as for Newman, truth is not merely an intellectual 
lifeless formula, which cannot well be loved ; it is also the 
living concrete truth, which must be possessed by every 
fibre of one’s being. It is a faith that is loved and lived. 
Christianity is not alone a system of formulas, useful as 
these undoubtedly are ; it is also a religious life. The con- 
sideration of dogmas, not merely in their relations to one 
another, but in their relations to practical life, is, probably, 
the reason why Augustine strangely summarises all the 
dogmas of theology in his treatise on very practical 
virtues—‘*‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity.” The element of 
“heart” is also found in the theology of Augustine’s 
disciple, St. Bonaventure. Those who believe that the 
Catholic Church is merely “ intellectualistic ” forget these 
traits of her Doctors, as well as her ceremonies and varied 
feasts, which make a high appeal to the heart, the will, and 
even the senses. In this respect, also, is the Church catholic 
in her tastes. Though scholasticism, dealing with sciences, 
has rightly an accentuated intellectualism, and though it is 
properly most favoured by the Church, there are necessarily 
many true thoughts outside the purview of this system as 
of all others. To suppose that all the thought of non- 
Catholic philosophers and all their investigations through 
many generations are vain and unworthy of notice is an 
error akin to Jansenism, which regarded rational nature as 
essentially corrupt and all the virtues of pagan philosophers 
as vices. Newman will hardly be said to have had a 
dominantly intellectualistic genius, and the Catholic Church 
crowned his services by creating him cardinal. He made a 
plea in his grammar of assent for the real apprehension of 
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the concrete truth, as well as for the notional apprehension 
of the abstract. In the same work he referred to the internal 
apologetic of Catholic Christianity, representing this religion 
as alone satisfactory to human needs in point of fact, but, 
with a broad-mindedness which saved him from rashness 
and gave him his characteristic balance, he regarded it as 
one among many arguments. Though he gave the under- 
standing its invaluable place and use in the quest for truth, 
he emphasised the concrete character of assent, and stated 
the limitations of the purely speculative intellect and of 
its instrument, the syllogism, when taken apart from the 
practical judgment of good sense. It accords with these 
great traditions of the Church, and even with the apologies 
of the earliest ecclesiastical apologists, Minutius Felix, 
Lactantius, Tatian, Theophilus, and Origen, to develop the 
argument for the divine claims of the Catholic Church from 
the manner in which her doctrine has ever admirably 
responded to the profoundest needs of individual and social 
culture. Is this religion so excellent that it will give us a cer- 
tainty or, at least, a presumption that it has not emanated 
from merely human genius, proverbially frail and prone 
to error? Even arguments that seem only highly probable 
have their great use in dissipating prejudice and in showing 
the reasonableness of certain tenets ; at the very least they 
constitute a prima facie case for the doctrine they support. 

Dealing with the excellence and fittingness of Catholic 
doctrine, we touch the great question of Catholicism in its 
relation to civilisation. There is involved the slow and 
laborious process, never completed, of making worthy 
citizens, and of promoting their general culture. How 
many things have not been said and written in regard to 
the alleged opposition of Catholicism to civilisation and 
culture! We shall see whether there truly exists this 
opposition, or whether, on the contrary, it may be true 
to say that, far from opposing culture, Catholicism has 
ever been the strongest champion of true civilisation. 
The culture of society is the resultant and sum of the 
culture of individuals. That culture is manifold and 
inexhaustible, religious, moral, philosophic, scientific, 
material, esthetic, and emotional. It is frequently taken 
for one of these aspects, and that the least important, 
material development. In its fullest sense it embraces the 
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liberal cultivation and harmonious development of the 
manifold lines of activity in man, the epitome of the universe. 
These multiple forms of activity Catholicism, far from 
retarding, has positively favoured. 

For the individual it supplies the master-key which fits 
the hidden locks of his whole being. His intellect ever in 
quest of ultimate causes, of the “‘ why” and the ‘* where- 
fore” of things—is its natural and everlasting search 
doomed to disappointment? Is nature vain? Is its 
deepest query to be always answered by a cold “‘ perhaps ”’ 
of agnostic philosophy. Christianity supplies an answer 
to the riddle of the universe. It answers the last ‘‘ why ” 
of the universe ; it gives the cause as God. With all due 
deference to agnostic philosophers the truth must be 
proclaimed that it is not in accord with our rational 
nature to doubt the existence of God. If we con- 
sider the beautiful formation of the petals of a lily, their 
artistic symmetry, and if we refuse to believe that a great 
Intelligence has been at the back of this and similar 
works of nature, we are acting irrationally. Again, is the 
ever-recurring question of the “‘ wherefore” of all things to 
remain without an answer? Evolutionists tell us that 
things are evolving, but they cannot tell us the goal of 
evolution. It supplies little information to assure us that 
a mighty army is marching on the road, and not to inform 
us whither the great combinations tend. Concerning a 
delicate mechanical contrivance the main question is what 
is its purpose. What is the use of this great universe ? 
Wherefore are we, human beings, in the universe? Is it 
merely to eat and drink and die? Are all the brilliant 
spiritual faculties of man, which enable him to consider 
truths independent of time and space, doomed to annihila- 
tion ? Christianity supplies a worthy answer; we are for 
God, to love, reverence, and serve Him. The rationalist 
Jouffroy, with all his erudition derived from critical treatises, 
declared that the deepest wisdom lay in this opening lesson 
of a little catechism. And in answering this question of 
the meaning of life, Christianity tells us implicitly the answer 
to Kant’s third great question of philosophy ; “‘ What must 
we do?” We must serve God by also serving humanity 
in the spirit of Christ’s unselfish love and for His sake. 

The individual’s will, its needs and loftiest aspirations, 
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are marvellously satisfied by an ethics which knows 
no rival, There may be a development of doctrine, but 
Christ’s sermon on the mount will not be developed nor 
surpassed. It reaches perfection. The golden rule, “‘ Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you,” that is, 
kindly and beneficently, has not been improved upon. The 
heart of man has its yearnings admirably satisfied by 
Christianity. Ever true is the saying of a great human 
genius, Augustine: ‘‘ Our hearts were made for Thee, 
O Lord, and they will never rest till they rest in Thee.” 
Wealth does not satisfy the human heart, for the greatest 
millionaire ever seeks restlessly for more. Even the higher 
riches of the intellect do not suffice; a Newton after the 
greatest of intellectual conquests regards himself as a little 
child who has gathered a few pebbles from the limitless 
ocean; after a lifetime of partially successful study he 
remains unsatisfied. The heart of the voluptuary, even of 
a Solomon, with all means of selfish gratification at his dis- 
posal, does not find rest. The ancient Ecclesiastes breaks 
forth into the sigh of vanity, and the modern Ecclesiastes, 
the Faust of Goethe, finds all earthly allurements, wine, 
wealth, wit, and voluptuousness, like the baubles of a 
child’s dream that dissolve into illusion. ‘‘ Either a believer, 
or unhappy ” is a summary of Pascal’s apologetic thought. 
Scientific culture, development in the line of the positive 
sciences, has been stimulated by Catholicism. Numerous is 
the roll of Catholic scientists in the record of the various 
sciences. Volta and Ampere and Coulomb, whose names 
are immortalised in the units of electricity ; Vesalius, the 
revolutionist of medical science ; Fallopio in anatomy ; Father 
Lana, pioneer in aeronautics; Lacordaire in entomology ; 
Pasteur in chemistry and bacteriology, have shown in their 
persons that the alleged opposition between faith and 
science is a figment of the prejudiced mind. These 
scientists prove that their Catholic faith has been no bar 
to their progressiveness in science. ‘‘ The more I know,” 
declares Pasteur, ‘“‘ the more nearly is my faith that of the 
Breton peasant. Could I but know all I would have the 
faith of a Breton peasant woman.” It is true that 
Catholicism in the interests of a higher truth has opposed 
hypotheses of scientists, when combined with dangers to 
religion ; agnostic evolution has been opposed, but it is 
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agnosticism, not evolution, which has been the root of 
offence. It is true also that fallible Church authorities in 
the distinguished company of Lord Bacon, the father of 
modern scientific methods, made a grave mistake in oppos- 
ing the scientific hypothesis of Galileo, who dogmatised 
without scientific demonstration, and who made a rash 
excursion into the foreign field of Scripture interpretation. 
But the Church herself gave no final, irrevocable decision. 
That the authors of the judgment did not so understand it 
is shown in the letter of Cardinal Bellarmine, the most 
influential member of the Sacred College, to Foscarini, the 
supporter of Galileo: ‘‘ I say that if a real proof be found 
that the sun is fixed and does not revolve round the earth, 
but the earth round the sun, then it will be necessary, very 
carefully, to proceed to the explanation of the passages of 
Scripture, which appear to be contrary, and we should 
rather say that we have misunderstood these than pro- 
nounce that to be false which is demonstrated.” The 
very rarity of proved cases of real opposition on the part 
of churchmen to true scientific tenets throws light on the 
general rule of the Church’s attitude in accepting and 
assimilating the truly verified results of science. By reason 
of her Catholicity the Church has the active power of absorb- 
ing whatever is true, faithful to the counsel of her apostle, 
St. Paul: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
whatsoever just, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 
fame, if there be any virtue, any praise of discipline, think 
of these things”’ (Philipp. 1V. 8). To those that hold in 
modern times that Catholicism is obscurantist we may 
recommend the study of the paradox how an institution in 
alleged favour of ignorance has proved to be so busy in the 
building of primary schools, high schools, and universities. 
They may fruitfully ponder on the fact that modern 
universities are the development of medieval Catholic and 
Papal schools, where the different branches of knowledge, 
including physical science, were taught. They may study 
the brilliant history of the schools of Paris, Bologna, and 
Louvain. They may reflect on the lives of representative 
Catholic churchmen, like Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
of Aquin, who took for their portion all knowledge, inciud- 
ing the positive sciences as far as they were then investigated. 
The favouring of physical science by Catholicism meant 
logically and inevitably the furthering of material culture. 
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Every important scientific invention means an advance in 
material prosperity, and profoundly changes the material 
conditions of civilisation. 

The esthetic development of man was positively favoured 
in the attitude of Catholicism to the arts and the 
classics. Students of the classics know that they owe it to 
the monasteries and the painstaking labour of monks that 
the masters of literary expression did not perish from the 
earth. At any rate, specialists in the lines of the fine arts 
know that the history of their subject presupposes a history 
of the impulse given by the Catholic idea] to manuscript 
illumination, metal work, music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Christianity inspires the noblest art; it 
does not starve the heart and the emotions. Under the 
impulse of Catholicism architecture flung into the skies its 
unsurpassed and still imitated Cathedrals ; under the same 
inspiration music discoursed its noble oratorios; oratory 
made its loftiest flights; painting translated to the canvas 
masterpieces which remain unequalled. Catholicism in- 
spired and produced Michael Angelo, Liszt, Bossuet, 
Raphael, and Da Vinci. 

The expression of all refined gifts in good manners, 
which are but the efflorescence of interior culture and of the 
kindly qualities of the heart, received a strong impulse from 
Catholicism. Gentlemanliness was introduced into the 
world by Christianity ; the true idea of a gentleman is to 
be traced to Christ. For gentleness, tenderness, and 
humility were prized by the pagan world little, or not at all. 
Christ’s law of affectionate love, or beneficence for all men, 
introduced these virtues to a wondering world. Ancient 
pagans, like Zeno, and recent pagans, like Nietzsche, made 
valour and forcefulness the end-all and be-all of individual 
culture. More complete was the ideal of Christianity. It 
added gentleness and tenderness to manliness. We may 
be grateful to find in our heroes the heart of a woman as 
well as a forceful mind. Otherwise force may become 
brutality. The pagan ideal of Nietzsche would but tend to 
exterminate from the world the puny infant, Newton, and 
the unfortunate genius of his poor, insane self. Some, for 
example, Lecky, have subtly misrepresented Christianity 
by contrasting it with paganism as the advocate of passive, 
womanly virtues, as against active, masculine ideals. “‘ The 
change,” writes Lecky, ‘‘ from the heroic to the saintly ideal, 
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agnosticism, not evolution, which has been the root of 
offence. It is true also that fallible Church authorities in 
the distinguished company of Lord Bacon, the father of 
modern scientific methods, made a grave mistake in oppos- 
ing the scientific hypothesis of Galileo, who dogmatised 
without scientific demonstration, and who made a rash 
excursion into the foreign field of Scripture interpretation. 
But the Church herself gave no final, irrevocable decision. 
That the authors of the judgment did not so understand it 
is shown in the letter of Cardinal Bellarmine, the most 
influential member of the Sacred College, to Foscarini, the 
supporter of Galileo: ‘‘ I say that if a real proof be found 
that the sun is fixed and does not revolve round the earth, 
but the earth round the sun, then it will be necessary, very 
carefully, to proceed to the explanation of the passages of 
Scripture, which appear to be contrary, and we should 
rather say that we have misunderstood these than pro- 
nounce that to be false which is demonstrated.” The 
very rarity of proved cases of real opposition on the part 
of churchmen to true scientific tenets throws light on the 
general rule of the Church’s attitude in accepting and 
assimilating the truly verified results of science. By reason 
of her Catholicity the Church has the active power of absorb- 
ing whatever is true, faithful to the counsel of her apostle, 
St. Paul: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
whatsoever just, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 
fame, if there be any virtue, any praise of discipline, think 
of these things” (Philipp. 1V. 8). To those that hold in 
modern times that Catholicism is obscurantist we may 
recommend the study of the paradox how an institution in 
alleged favour of ignorance has proved to be so busy in the 
building of primary schools, high schools, and universities. 
They may fruitfully ponder on the fact that modern 
universities are the development of medieval Catholic and 
Papal schools, where the different branches of knowledge, 
including physical science, were taught. They may study 
the brilliant history of the schools of Paris, Bologna, and 
Louvain. They may reflect on the lives of representative 
Catholic churchmen, like Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
of Aquin, who took for their portion all knowledge, inciud- 
ing the positive sciences as far as they were then investigated. 
The favouring of physical science by Catholicism meant 
logically and inevitably the furthering of material culture. 
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Every important scientific invention means an advance in 
material prosperity, and profoundly changes the material 
conditions of civilisation. 

The esthetic development of man was positively favoured 
in the attitude of Catholicism to the arts and the 
classics. Students of the classics know that they owe it to 
the monasteries and the painstaking labour of monks that 
the masters of literary expression did not perish from the 
earth. At any rate, specialists in the lines of the fine arts 
know that the history of their subject presupposes a history 
of the impulse given by the Catholic idea] to manuscript 
illumination, metal work, music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Christianity inspires the noblest art; it 
does not starve the heart and the emotions. Under the 
impulse of Catholicism architecture flung into the skies its 
unsurpassed and still imitated Cathedrals ; under the same 
inspiration music discoursed its noble oratorios; oratory 
made its loftiest flights; painting translated to the canvas 
masterpieces which remain unequalled. Catholicism in- 
spired and produced Michael Angelo, Liszt, Bossuet, 
Raphael, and Da Vinci. 

The expression of all refined gifts in good manners, 
which are but the efflorescence of interior culture and of the 
kindly qualities of the heart, received a strong impulse from 
Catholicism. Gentlemanliness was introduced into the 
world by Christianity ; the true idea of a gentleman is to 
be traced to Christ. For gentleness, tenderness, and 
humility were prized by the pagan world little, or not at all. 
Christ’s law of affectionate love, or beneficence for all men, 
introduced these virtues to a wondering world. Ancient 
pagans, like Zeno, and recent pagans, like Nietzsche, made 
valour and forcefulness the end-all and be-all of individual 
culture. More complete was the ideal of Christianity. It 
added gentleness and tenderness to manliness. We may 
be grateful to find in our heroes the heart of a woman as 
well as a forceful mind. Otherwise force may become 
brutality. The pagan ideal of Nietzsche would but tend to 
exterminate from the world the puny infant, Newton, and 
the unfortunate genius of his poor, insane self. Some, for 
example, Lecky, have subtly misrepresented Christianity 
by contrasting it with paganism as the advocate of passive, 
womanly virtues, as against active, masculine ideals. ‘‘ The 
change,” writes Lecky, ‘‘ from the heroic to the saintly ideal, 
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from the ideal of paganism to the ideal of Christianity, was a 
change from a type which was essentially male to one which 
was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools of 
philosophy, no other reflected so faithfully the Roman 
conception of moral excellence as Stoicism ; and the greatest 
Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in 
a single sentence when he pronounced it to be beyond all 
other sects the most emphatically masculine. On the other 
hand, an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features 
is not naturally male but female. A reason probably 
deeper than the historical ones which are commonly alleged 
why sculpture has always been peculiarly pagan and paint- 
ing peculiarly Christian may be found in the fact that 
sculpture is especially suited to represent male beauty, or 
the beauty of strength, and painting female beauty, or the 
beauty of softness; and that pagan sentiment was chiefly 
a glorification of the masculine qualities of strength and 
courage and conscious virtue, while Christian sentiment is 
chiefly a glorification of the feminine qualities of gentleness, 
humility, and love. The painters whom the religious feeling 
of Christendom has recognised as the most faithful exponents 
of Christian sentiment have always been those who infused 
a large measure of feminine beauty even into their male 
characters ; and we never, or scarcely ever, find the same 
artist has been conspicuously successful in delineating both 
Christian and pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius 
loved to expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, 
failed signally (sic) in his representations of the Christian 
ideal; and Perugino was equally unsuccessful when he 
sought to portray the features of the heroes of antiquity. 
The position that was gradually assigned to the Virgin, as 
the female ideal in the belief and the devotion of Christen- 
dom, was a consecration or an expression of the new value 
that was attached to the feminine virtues.” Lecky did 
but continue the misrepresentations of the Protestant 
apologist, Paley. ‘‘The truth is,” writes the latter 
(Evidences of Christianity, Part I1., Chap. 2), “‘ there are 
two opposite descriptions of character under which mankind 
may generally be classed. The one possesses vigour, firm- 
ness, resolution; is daring and active, quick in its sensi- 
bilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, in- 
flexible in its purpose, violent in its resentments. 
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“The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; not 
prompt to act, but willing to suffer ; silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where others 
would demand satisfaction, giving way to the pushes of 
impudence, conceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the 
wrongheadedness, the intractability of those with whom it 
has to deal. 

«The former of these characters is, and ever has been, 
the favourite of the world. It is the character of great men. 
There is a dignity in it which universally commands respect. 

“The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so 
it hath happened that, with the Founder of Christianity, 
this latter is the subject of His commendations, His precepts, 
His example ; and that the former is so, in no part of its 
composition. This and nothing else is the character 
designed in the following remarkable passages: ‘ Resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also: and if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also : 
and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain: love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.’ This certainly is 
not commonplace morality. It is very original. It shows 
at least (and it is for this purpose we produce it) that no 
two things can be more different than the Heroic and the 
Christian character.” 

As against those one-sided views, the truth is that 
Christianity is broad enough to embrace both types of 
virtue, one class the complement of the other. It favours 
gentleness and patience, but it also favours courage and 
manliness ; it favours in each individual, man or woman, 
the most complete acquisition that is possible of the highest 
elements of human nature, a masculine activity and its 
complement, a feminine tenderness; in a word, it favours 
gentlemanliness. Women saints, like Joan of Arc had a 
masculine courage ; men saints, like Paul, had a womanly 
tenderness. Christ, the exemplar, was not all gentleness ; 
witness the severe manliness of His scourging of the money- 
changers, of His never-excelled invective against hypo- 
crites, of His refusal to let His disciple bury his father on the 
principle that one who has set his hand to the plough must 
not look back. 
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The culture of the individual, in all his phases, even the 
weakest, is supported by Christianity. We may take the 
most helpless form, the child. It is true that paganism, 
in the outbursts of natural virtue, obtained fleeting glimpses 
of the dignity and charm of childhood. The Roman satirist 
might say that to youth is due the greatest reverence. But 
the desertion of sick or misshapen children was advocated 
by such pagan reformers as Plato. Christianity guarded 
the life of the child even before it reached the cradle, sternly 
forbidding under any circumstances the murder of the 
unborn infant. Something new in the world was the 
dignity given to the individual even in the weakest and most 
helpless phase of existence. Waifs of all kind received a 
refuge from Christianity, extensive as the Fatherhood of 
God. A trinity of weakness secured its especial care—the 
poor in this world’s wealth, the weak in health, the weak 
in virtue. Despised, or at best ridiculous, were the poor 
in the eyes of paganism. But the first paradox of Christ 
was—‘‘ Blessed are the poor.” The sick were the objects 
of His attentions as they are of His Church. Hospitals, 
numerous in Christianity, rare in paganism, are His thoughts 
in concrete. The weak in virtue are the objects of the 
active pity of Christ ; the immoral outcast is not an outcast 
from the Sinless One. 

The excellence of Catholic doctrine for the culture of 
the individual may best be seen in its highest product, the 
Christian saint. History reveals in him virtue in the 
heroic degree. Contempt of the world and detachment 
from its pleasures and glories were, indeed, celebrated by 
pagan writers. But it is in the deserts of the Thebaid, 
whither saints in the flower of manhood withdrew in 
thousands, that we must seek for true contempt of the 
world. It is amongst the saints that we must seek for 
Alpine sublimities of mortification. The stoics, it is true, 
strove to crush the passions, but their motive was often fame, 
and their imperturbability was only a beautiful dream. 
But the mere recital of the mortifications of the saints 
provokes our astonishment. The seclusion of desolate 
islands, the continued agony of excruciating postures, the 
weight of iron chains, flagellations, austere fasts, long 
vigils—such were the means by which they combated the 
smallest sensuality, paying for victory with their blood. 
Even on its own ground of fortitude, active and passive, 
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paganism is surpassed by Christianity. The Roman satirist 
finely dreamed of a man, just and unmoved amid the crash 
of worlds. The pagan dream became the Christian reality. 
We do not belittle the brilliant fame of pagan warriors and 
statesmen in the annals of Greece and of Rome. But their 
grandeur of soul was not unmixed with vice, and the crimes 
of their courage and of their generosity merit our regrets. 
Their fame is at once eclipsed by the heroes of charity. 
Amid the swords, the stakes, and the racks of persecution 
we can find in the martyrs a deliberate firmness more in- 
vincible than that of the Portico. In the atrocious tortures 
with which Christian martyrs, like St. Laurence, played and 
trifled, and in the slow and cruel preliminaries of martyrdom, 
worse than death itself, we find displayed a sublime forti- 
tude. The virtues are carried in Christianity to a per- 
fection which was not dreamt of by pagan philosophers, 
and which offers a proof of the transcendent excellence of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

To the profoundest needs not merely of individual, but 
of social culture, Catholic doctrine has ever responded. At 
the beginning of its career Catholicism faced a condition of 
society in which the dominating trait was the existence of 
slave and despot. Catholic doctrine did not at once remove 
slavery from the face of the earth. The immediate reversal 
of social conditions is shown in the history of revolutions to 
be no unmixed blessing. Sudden and great transition is 
not the way of nature; it is not the way of the Church. 
Yatholic doctrine is the seed growing slowly, silently, pro- 
digiously. Christianity struck at the very root of slavery 
by creating a new atmosphere destructive thereof. It 
introduced a new thing to this earth, a religion of love. 
Religions before Christ followed quite other paths. Judaism 
made fear a religion. Buddhism made mortification its cen- 
tral idea; the ideal of Graeco-Roman paganism was valour. 
Loving kindness was the dynamic thought introduced 
into society by a system which made love a religion, and 
many previous values were shattered. Beneficence towards 
every child of God, including the slave who heretofore was 
treated as a soulless chattel, the infusion of a heart into a 
commercial world—such was the atmosphere which in the 
course of time was bound to foster the release of the slave 
from the whims of the despot. The history of Christianity 
is, in part, the history of the gradual emancipation of the 
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slave, from the slave to the serf, from the serf to the servant. 
And that history of emancipation is not yet completed. If 
the past foretells the future, and if there is a law of evolution 
in all things, as there undoubtedly is, there may be scien- 
tifically predicted the transformation of the conditions of 
the present servant into something indefinitely better. 
The dawn of that better day for the toiler may be delayed ; 
at any rate it must come. The gradual amelioration in 
the conditions of the manual labourer in Christian times 
began with the Christian apostle, Paul, who openly preached 
that with God there is no caste distinction of bondsman 
and free, and who put his doctrine in practice by pleading 
for the slave of Philemon. The same solicitude for slaves 
was shown in later times in the Popes, Paul III. and Urban 
VIII., who in their historic réle of champions of the broadest 
humanity forbade Spanish settlers under pain of excom- 
munication to enslave the Indians. And Leo XIII. by his 
letter to the Brazilian bishops in 1888, and by his Encyclical 
of 1890, condemning slave dealers and referring to “ the 
accursed pest of servitude,” contributed to the removal of 
the last vestige of slavery. The same Holy Father in his 
Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, advocated the rights of those 
who have taken the place of the slaves, the modern work- 
men. The spirit of Pope Leo’s influence is continued at the 
present day by many Catholic social workers, who do not 
merely pronounce the platitude that Christian justice and 
love of all men solve the social problem, but who endeavour 
to apply their principles to the stubborn conditions of the 
slum and the sweat-shop. They fight for a programme of 
social reform embracing better working conditions, fewer 
hours of manual labour, more mental and social recreation, 
a living wage, insurance against sickness and the wants of 
old age. ‘The moder way of preventing poverty by 
obtaining reasonable conditions for the workman is better 
and more intelligent than the very partial cure of poverty 
by alms, useful and necessary as these undoubtedly are. 
At its introduction into the world Christianity found 
not merely slaves and petty despots, but it found often one 
great despot controlling the whole state. Again, the 
atmosphere of Christian justice and love gradually created 
an improvement. Rulers had rights; Christianity gladly 
conceded the obligations of subjects to obey the authority 
which springs from the exigencies of the state, which in 
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turn is a necessity for human existence, and, as such, comes 
from God. But rulers also had duties; they were not 
exempt from the law of paternal love and of eternal justice. 
If they exceeded their lawful powers and demanded things 
contrary to God’s law, Christianity from the beginning 
obeyed God rather than man, and defied at the stake the 
tyrannies of the Roman Cesars. In later times the work 
De Defensione Fidei of the great Catholic theologian, Suarez, 
called by Mackintosh one of the founders of International 
Law, was publicly burned at London for teaching the duties 
and the limits of the authority of civil rulers. And it was 
Catholic barons who wrung from King John of England the 
Magna Charta, the creed of civil liberty. 

Not merely liberty, but equality and fraternity, dear to 
the spirit of modern democracy, belonged to the new 
atmosphere introduced by Christianity. Guizot said that 
“democracy crossed over to Europe in a small boat with 
Paul.” According to the Christian doctrine, preached by 
Paul, there was with God no sharp distinction of Jew, or 
Greek, or Gentile, of bondsman, or free; before Him all 
men were in a certain sense equal. The idea of the brother- 
hood of all men--- would it ever blossom forth into such glory 
were it not for the emphasis placed upon it by Christ? It 
is a bad return for modern socialists who use the catchcry 
of universal comradeship, without showing the spirit of their 
cry at any rate to Catholics, to forget the origin of the term 
and the source which gave the idea its greatest impetus. 
Even philanthropists of the present day, or the Positivists 
devoted to the cult of humanity, although they may have 
lost most of the elements of Christianity, have inherited 
from the great institution that they, perhaps, revile the 
fragmentary truth of the brotherhood of all men. In 
pre-Christian times where were the hostels for the aged and 
infirm, the hospitals for the sick, the refuges for the way- 
ward? After the coming of Christian doctrine these 
institutes of humanity were multiplied. And will modern 
philanthropists of the non-Christian type ever excel the 
devotion of Catholic saints to the plague-stricken, the 
ulcered, and the leperous? Do they surpass St. Vincent 
de Paul in universality of human service or in duration of 
influence? The greatest mainspring of the service of 
humanity is lost if there is abandoned the sublime ideal of 
the service of God. If there is not seen in men the image of 
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God to inspire the most self-sacrificing service, if men are 
really in the Positivist conception but a collection of miser- 
able atoms on a fragment of a comparatively insignificant 
solar system, where is the strong motive for me to immolate 
myself on the altar of self-sacrifice in behalf of a number of 
similar ephemeral beings? When God is dishonoured, 
dishonoured soon is humanity. Vague ideals about 
humanity are not, then, found sufficient to curb human 
selfishness. 

This doctrine of Christianity (and by this term I mean 
Catholic Christianity), so transcendently elevated above 
the noblest products of philosophic or religious geniuses, 
so complete in its satisfaction of all the really important 
questions and demands of life, has yet another trait which, 
taken merely by itself, renders it highly probable, if not 
certain, that it is divine. It has never been demonstrated 
to contain error. The defined dogmas of Catholicism have 
been before the world and its acutest critics for nineteen 
centuries. Every human power has assailed them ; 
philosophy has attacked them; criticism has scrutinised 
them ; all the resources of the most exact science have been 
turned upon them. And no real dogma of the Christian 
religion has been shown to be false. It is not so with the 
products of the human mind. To be free from error is not 
given toman. A witness is the long roll of illustrious names 
in the history of human thought; from the most ancient 
to the most modern, though there are many glories, their 
errors become manifest. Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Descartes, Kant, and Spencer—they are all weighed in the 
balance by their most recent successor, Bergson, and they 
are found wanting. They paid the customary tribute to 
human fallibility. The Roman conqueror shed tears over 
Carthage, seeing in its fall an augury of that of his own city. 
The same sadness might well have been felt by Bergson as 
he surveyed the ruin of the systems of his fellow philosophers. 
A prophetic instinct might have foretold to him the future 
crumbling of his own thought. For in truth he, also, asks 
us to make too great a sacrifice of our common sense; he 
declares the stuff of all the reality of the universe to be 
movement without a subject moved. In the course of the 
centuries Jesus alone is not shown to be false. 


GARRETT PIERSE. 





Irish Augustinians in Spain and the 
Pbilippines. 


THE following account of some of our countrymen who 
joined the Spanish provinces of the Order of St. Augustine 
is taken mainly from the chronicles of the Order which were 
kept in the Salamanca house of the Recollects, and does 
not pretend to be complete either as a list of Irish 
Augustinians in Spain or as to the lives and works of those 
it includes. It is a further humble excursion into the 
almost untrodden and vast field of Irish historical sources, 
and may be of some use to a future historian. 

The study was undertaken in connection with the list 
of students of the Irish College, Salamanca, which is being 
published in the Archivium Hibernicum, and for that 
reason the chronicles were not examined further back than 
the year of the foundation of the College, 1592. 


(A)—IrisH AUGUSTINIANS IN SPAIN. 


Amongst the most important professed during the 
triennium, 14 June, 1609—12 May, 1612, are the follow- 
ing :— 

‘“‘ Fray Nicol4s de San Patricio, legitimate son of Roger 
Machra'! and of Joanna Machra, professed on the 31 
January, 1610. He was provincial in Ireland, and died 
a youth.” On one of the following pages we find that he 
died in 1622. 

“Fray Ricardo de San Guillermo, legitimate son of 
Robert (not Richard, as our chronicler says) Estrange and 
of Lucy Neyl, a native of Waterford in Ireland, professed 
on the 29th June, 1610. Afterwards he was Provincial in 
Ireland. In “‘ Students of the Irish College, Salamanca ” 


1In Students of the Irish College, Salamanca, Archiv. Hib. II., 22, 
n. 54, we find that Dermot MaCrahy, a native of Munster, was the son 
of Roderick and Joanna, etc., and reached the College of St. Patrick on 
the 30th October, 1618, aged 22 years. He would, thus, be a younger 
brother of Fray Nicolas. 


17 B 
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(Archiv. Hib. II., 18, n. 36), we find that Richard Strong, a 
student of Waterford, was the son of Robert Strong, and 
Letitia Neyl, from the same city and diocese of Lismore, 
studied humanities for five years and reached the Irish 
College on 23rd October, 1605, at the age of 24.” 


** 1612-1615. 


“* Fray Tomas de Santa Cruz, legitimate son of Richard 
Furlong and Joanna Sinota, a native of Guehsfordia 
(Wexford) in the diocese of Ferns of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
professed on 5 April, 1614. 

‘“* Our chronicler noted (with very good reason) that in 
his profession, he has twice the illustrious note: Martyr, 
Martyr. It is credible that like many another, he went 
over to England or Ireland, and in the disturbed times in 
those kingdoms, he lost his life in defence of the Catholic 
Faith. In the absence of more exact information, I think 
it right to give here the testimony to the virtue of this 
religious which may be read in our Book of Consultations 
on 3 April, 1613. There, a collegian of the Irish [College] 
is proposed for our holy habit: a good student and a 
virtuous man, and one to whom the Convent of St. Dominic, 
the College of the Company of Jesus and other Convents 
of this city offered the habit: a great proof of the qualities 
of the postulant, and although his name is not given there, 
it is well known that it was over Fr. Thomas of the Holy 
Cross.” * 


“THe Trrennium, 9 May, 1615—5 May, 1618. 


‘“* Fray Juan de Sahagun, legitimate son of Hermissio 
de Sulibanos [O’Sullivan] and Silesa de Carte, a native of 
the Diocese and city of Cork in Ireland, professed 
6 September, 1615. 

‘* Fray Nicolas de Jesus Maria, legitimate son of Henry 
Sea (O’Shea) and Francisca Orisps*® (?), a native of the 
city of Chilquenia (Kilkenny), diocese of Osory (Ossory) 
in Ireland, professed 7 August, 1616. 

“IT have placed these two together, because I am not 
quite certain to which of them a most beautiful statement 


* August de Sal* Hist del observantissimo convent® de 8. Aug. N. C. 
de dicha ciudad : disp. par el. R. P. Mte Manuel Vidal. 
* Ormsby ? 
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of 3 September, 1614, in our Book of Consultations refers. 
Don Dermesio Osoluninan (O’Sullivan), a student of the 
Irish College, is there proposed as a candidate. He was 
grandson of a potentate, named Count Marcati,‘ son of 
The O’Sullivan Mor, a nobleman of Ireland, and nephew 
of The O’Sullivan Bearra, and of Beatrice, who [Beatrice] 
was exiled from Ireland because of the Catholic Faith ; 
she is at present in Madrid, and the King, our Lord, gives 
her five hundred ducats per month for her upkeep, and he 
has conferred on her two sons the habit [of the Order] of 
St. James, and has made them his own pages. 


** And in addition, he is virtuous and about seventeen 
years of age.” 


The commentator adds: ‘‘ I am inclined to believe that 
this virtuous young gentleman, to whom our holy habit 
was here granted, is Fr. Juan de Sahagun, both because, as 
we conclude from the Consultations, it was not customary 
to defer the taking of the habit once a decision was come to, 
and because the name Hermissio is sufficiently like Dermesio, 
especially in the case of the writer of the Consultations, 
who surely was not skilled in Irish names.” 


Dermesio O’Sullivan was undoubtedly an elder brother 
of Thadaeus Sullevanus, who later became a Jesuit, and of 
Philippus oSullevanus, both students of the Irish College, 
Salamanca (vide Arch. Hib., Vol. II., p. 35, No. 99, and 
Vol. III., p. 91). However, I have not up to the present 


found any other evidence that Dermesio was a student of 
the College 


“Tue Trrennium, 5 May, 1618—1 May, 1621. 


** Fray Ricardo de Sant Angel, legitimate son of Ricardo 
Jobini®(?) and of Isabel Edmunde, a native of Galway in 
the Kingdom of Ireland, was professed on 10 August, 1618, 
and of him it is said in the Consultation of the 9 August, 
1617, that he was granted our holy habit, ‘as he was so 
virtuous and of so great talents.’ ” 


Jobini is possibly a writer’s slip, and the name should 
be Tobin. Curiously enough, there was a student of the 
Irish College, Salamanca, named Richard Tobin, a native 


* Mac Carthy. * Possibly Tobin. 
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of Galbally in the diocese of Limerick, son of Richard 
Tobin and Elizabeth (Isabel) Gibbon, who came to the 
College on 10 March, 1617, in the twenty-first year of his 
age. One difficulty is to account for the difference in the 
mother’s name ; for it is hard to see any similarity between 
Edmund and Gibbon or their Irish equivalents Mac@€smoinn 
and MacSiovun (vide Arch. Hib., Vol. II., p. 33, No. 93) ; 
another difficulty is the place of origin. 

‘Fray Balthasar Lince (Lynch), a native of Galway, 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, legitimate son of Jacobo (James) 
Lince and Isabel Frens (French), professed 11 February, 
1697.” 


This friar was apparently also a former student of the 
Trish College, Salamanca, and took the College Oath on 
13 January, 1690. (Vide Arch. Hib., Vol. III., p. 111, 
No. 192). It is strange that his name does not occur in the 
Reports of Examinations. (Vide Arch. Hib., Vol. IV., 
Students of Irish College, Salamanca, 1690-1697.) 


‘* Fray Thomas Betagh (or Blanco‘), a native of the city, 
of Kilmore, diocese of Elsiense (Elphin) in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, legitimate son of Don Guillelmo Betagh and of 
Doiia Cathalina (Kathleen) Blanco (White or Whyte), 
professed by Master Manso 10 November, 1715. 

*“* Later, he adorned the Province with his virtue and 
learning. While he was in Toledo reading Theology, he 
converted some heretics. 

“The Order honoured him with the Degree of Master. 

** He died a youth in the year 1744, being then for the 
second time Prior of Segovia, which Convent he left in a 
very flourishing condition on account of the esteem in which 
he was held by the Court, which in those times resided in 
the Royal Palace of San Ildefonso, and also on account of 
the donations which out of respect for him were numerous.” 

‘“* Fray Christoval (Christopher) Betagh (or Blanco), a 
native of the city of Kilmore in Ireland, legitimate son of 
D. Guillelmo Bethagh (sic), and of Dofia Cathalina Blanco, 
full brother of the Master, Friar Thomas, professed 
7 August, 1717. 


* His mother’s name. In Spain the mother’s name is nearly always 
used with and placed after the father’s, and sometimes it is used alone 
and instead of the father’s. 
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“He still lives in our Convent of Bilbao, and is much 
esteemed by all. I do not go into the motives [of his being 
esteemed], as the time has not yet arrived to praise him.” 

“Fray Christoval de San Joseph, a native of Knock- 
mark in the Kingdom of Ireland, legitimate son of Diego 
Maley (James O’Malley) and of Leonor Paraty? (?), pro- 
fessed on the same day of the same month and year 
(7 August, 1717). He is an individual of special talent 
and much learning. 

“In the year 1727, he was appointed to stand for a 
Chair in this University of Salamanca, and as a matter of 
fact, having graduated as a Bachelor of Arts and of 
Theology, he stood his first concursus for the Chair of the 
Regency of Arts; but, having little inclination for this 
work or perhaps for other reasons, he besought the Prelates 
(Superiors?) so much, that they had to allow him to follow 
the Lectures in other Colleges (which he did with much 
honour). Now, we in this Convent regret his decision, and 
we shall always regret it because he is such a great loss to us. 

“The Order has esteemed and esteems him on account 
of his beautiful character and talents. It honoured him 
with the Degree of Master, and the Province appointed 
him, that year, 1727, Prior of Canarubios (?), but, having 
fulfilled this office and that of Visitor of the Province in an 
approved manner, the same thing has happened as in the 
case of the Degrees in Salamanca. He cannot be per- 
suaded to be Prior a second time; nor would he accept 
San Phelipe el Real (St. Philip’s, the Royal) of Madrid, for 
which he was elected last year, 1754. He now lives in the 
Convent of Bilbao, doing good work.” 


“From 1736 onwards,” says the Author, “‘ I shall say 
very little of the various Professions.” 


“ The Life and Martyrdom of Tadeo Convil and Agustin 
Higgin, Irishmen of the Order of Our Holy Father, 
St. Agustin,’ December 10, 1645. 


‘* At the time I was writing this last volume, I received 
certain information (as well from letters of trustworthy 
? Pretty (?) 


ae Chronica Eshir. August.—de Portillo z Aguilar. T. IV. Madrid, 
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persons as from accounts sent from Italy by persons who 
were present) of the horrible though blessed martyrdom of 
two of our Religious, Fray Tadeo Convil and Fray Agustin 
Higgin, together with Malachy, Archbishop of Tuam, a 
Prelate of great Sanctity and one who practically lived 
amongst our Religious. 

“* For, the three having been taken prisoners by Scotch 
heretics for no other reason than that they would not 
abjure the Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Faith and become 
heretics in one or other of their sects, were condemned by 
them, for the greater ignominy of them and of their 
ecclesiastical standing, to be hanged. So great was the 
bigotry of those heretics and so blinded were they by their 
hatred of ecclesiastics, that they transgressed even the laws 
of nature ! 

“The sentence was carried out in a truly cruel and 
barbarous fashion. Having put them on the infamous 
gibbet, they cut off the members of their bodies, and then 
when they were not yet dead, with unspeakable cruelty, 
they opened their breasts and took out the generous hearts, 
still palpitating, which had animated their bodies. Oh! 
Cruelty of human nature! What tiger or what basilisk 
treats those of its own species thus! Thou alone amongst 
all art the scandal of all other creatures! Thou alone 
hast earned for thyself the title of cruel, impious, wicked 
and tyrannical, for thou doest perform such enormities 
against those of thine own species. 

“The good Archbishop, Malachy Kaoleci (UasCaotaig, 
O’Kelly) was very devoted to our Order, and loved our 
Father Tadeo so intensely, as well for his unusual goodness 
as for his wide knowledge and doctrinal ability, that he 
never wished to be separated from him, and would not 
allow him to leave him even for an hour; and so we 
may believe that as they loved one another so much in life, 
God permitted that neither should they be separated in 
death, but that they should be companions also in that 
glorious triumph. 

“Father Friar Agustin Higgin, also, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was only a boy, shewed, in this grave 
conflict, like the perfect Religious he was, how good is the 
intercourse with and company and conversatjon of holy 
persons ; for, virtuous and well-inclined as he was, never- 





ad 
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theless, it is to the fact of his being in the company of those 
two holy persons that he owes his glorious suffering and 
his triumph over such infamous torments, in which, giving 
up for Christ his temporal life, he merited eternal justice. 

“‘ The Irish relate wonderful things of Fr. Tadeo Convil, 
of the great zeal he had for the propagation of the Faith 
and the exaltation of Holy Church, and of how much he 
worked to win back the heretics to her, not only without 
fear, but even with the desire to lose his life in her defence. 
This, as we have related, he finally accomplished, when 
with noblest effort and spirit, he gave himself voluntarily 
to an ignominious death, but a death which was only the 
beginning of a most happy and eternal life. 

‘“‘ The uncontroverted belief is that all three were noble 
persons and worthy of all estimation on account of the many 
virtues which shone forth in their lives, and for which they 
merited to die for Christ and therefore (as we must piously 
believe) to be crowned with the crown of martyrdom.” 


(B)—IgisH AUGUSTINIANS IN THE PHILIPPINES ® 
Mission XXXVII—YeEaR 1679. 


‘“‘ Fray Agustin Burgo (Burke), a native of Ireland, of 
the Castilian Province of the Order and a most zealous 
minister of the Bisayan Indians."® 

“* Troubled by many scruples, which afflicted him daily, 
he retired to the Convent of St. Paul at Manila, where he 
lived an austere and penitent life until his death, which 
happened on the day and at the hour he had foretold to his 
brethren. 

‘“* Fray Tadeo de Santa Maria, a native of Ireland, in 
1680, ministered to the Tagals™ in the village of Bigad, and 
was first pastor of Paombong in 1686. 

** He died in 1687.” 


Mission XXXIX—YEAR 1684. 


“The Venerable Fray Diego Higinio (James Higgins), 
a native of Ireland, a son of the Dublin Convent, and a 


* Catdlogo Bio-Bibliograf. Relig. Agust. Islas Filipinas. Perez, 1907. 

** Bisaya is a province including most of the central islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

" The Tagals were inhabitants of the Island of Luzon. 
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Religious of so much mortification and penance that he 
daily disciplined himself unto blood. 

“He was sent to the Bisazans and offered himself to 
take care of the lepers of that Province, and lived amongst 
them for many years, fulfilling the most menial offices in 
order that they might bear their horrible disease with 
resignation. 

‘**He died in Manila in 1697, having ministered in 
Guimbal (1690) and Vigbaoang (1692). 

‘“* When his tomb was opened some time after, his body 
was found as if it had just been buried.” 


Mission L—YeEaArR 1739. 


‘“‘ Fray Lucas Morfi (Luke Murphy), an Irishman, took 
our holy habit in the Convent of Burgos in 1730, aged 17, 
and surpassed all in his love of science and virtue. 

‘““Having learned the speech of the Ilocanos,” he 
ministered in Candén in 1742, and died in 1748 in the odour 
of sanctity.” 

Amongst the Augustinians given under the heading: 
“the date of whose arrival in Manila is unknown, from 
1700-1800,” we find the name of Fr. Cristobal de San José 
Omeli (O’Malley). 

Fr. Agustin Maria de Castro says of this Religious: 
** An Irishman, son of the holy Province of Castile, our 
mother, and a Master (de nimero). He was Prior of Bilbao, 
and held other offices as well. He translated from Latin 
into Castilian (Spanish) the books which our holy Father, 
St. Augustine, wrote on Virginity, and got them printed in 
Madrid in 1749. He also translated those on the Good of 
Matrimony, one tome octavo, printed in Madrid by Antonio 
Sanz in 1752. He was a profound Theologian, and knew 
perfectly seven living languages of Europe—French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Portuguese, English, and Irish, 
in addition to Latin, in which he excelled all others. 

‘“* With the permission of the Most Rev. Fr. General 
Vasquez, he retired to the Royal Seminary of Valladolid 
where he led a most exemplary life, always assisting in, 
Choir and at other functions, just as if he were not a Master. 
He taught with great patience and zeal Dogma and Moral 


4 A Luzon tribe. 
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to the young Friars, and thus he continued until he died 
in the Lord in the year 1763.” 

Few of us have had any idea that even so many of our 
countrymen had joined the Castilian Province of the 
Augustinian Recollects and laboured so successfully in the 
missionary fields of Spain. We are forced to the conclusion 
that, if so many Augustinians taught and ministered in 
Spain and even in the far-away Philippines (and this list 
can scarcely be regarded as complete), the number of 
Irishmen who joined other Provinces of the Augustinians and 
other Orders in all the Catholic countries of the world must 
be very large and the work they performed of no small 
moment. 

Now more than ever it is essential to read our history 
and recall the lives of our great dead. It is for an Irishman 
at once a duty and a labour of love to help to rescue from 
oblivion the names and deeds of his compatriots and not 
less of those of them who carried the name and fame of 
Ireland to distant shores and who earned for themselves 
such good repute that in all lands even to the present day 
the mere fact of being Irish is sufficient passport to respect 
and love. 

The men whose names adorn the pages of this little 
contribution to the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY did 
more than their share to extend and exalt the fame of their 


motherland. There is no Irishman but will ‘‘ remember 
them with pride.” 


Dents J. O’DoneErty, D.D., 
Rector—Coll. Nob. Hib., Salamanca. 








Quasi-domicile. 
Historical Development of the Idea. 


Recent Church legislation has robbed the quasi-domicile of 
some of its importance. But not of all. Matrimonial cases 
alone are affected. In other respects the quasi-domicile 
stands where it did, and problems depending on it will have 
to be solved on exactly the same principles as before. With 
a view to applying these principles with a fair amount of 
accuracy, it may be well to discuss—as we have already 
done in the case of domicile '—the various stages through 
which opinion on the subject has passed before attaining 
its present development. 

For many centuries, as we have seen, in the history of 
the Church the problem of nomicile was of very slight 
importance, and was, in fact, hardly even alluded to even 
by the canonists and theologians closest in touch with the 
old Roman Law. The idea had so far been lost sight of 
that, until comparatively recent times, we never even meet 
the word. Other tests and standards were adopted. 
Funeral dues, it was decided, should be paid to the clergy 
from whom the deceased had received the sacraments in 
his life time ; and, as for the sacraments themselves, while 
it was recognised that, as a rule, they should be received 
in the parish with which the recipient was most closely 
associated by ties of residence, property or family connexions, 
due weight was also allowed the fact that occasionally it 
would be extremely inconvenient to return to the parish on 
each occasion. Consequently we find that the necessary 
sacraments at least were often administered in localities with 
which the faithful had only a very temporary connexion.’ 

If the idea of domicile was so neglected and obscure, we 
may be prepared to find that the notion of quasi-domicile 
was obscurer still. As a matter of fact, it was unknown. We 
find mention of “ residence,” but none of “‘ quasi-domicile ”’ or 


1 Trish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, April 1915. 
* Ibid. 
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that are now acknowledged as essential of the two elements 
for its acquisition. Some authorities have attempted to 
find the germ of the idea in an old Roman regulation which 
conferred certain rights on a soldier in the locality where he 
happened to be on active service in case he held no property 
in his native place.* But the effort is useless. Even in 
that particular case, the two essential elements were not 
emphasised : the extension, moreover, of the rule governing 
soldiers to the faithful generally would be a groundless 
generalisation. We are merely face to face with a particular 
example of the practice common in those days—namely, of 
making special provision for particular practical cases 
without laying down a universal law or supplying principles 
that would furnish a basis for the decision of cases generally. 

We have to wait, in fact, till the period subsequent to 
the Council of Trent for a fairly general acceptance of the 
idea of quasi-domicile, as well as for any serious attempt to 
specify the qualifications for securing it. The Council had 
made the assistance of the parish priest essential for the 
validity of Christian marriage. Whatever the original 
intention of the Council, it was soon decided and accepted 
that the parish priest mentioned was the parish priest, not 
of the locality where the marriage was celebrated, but of 
one or other of the parties who intended to receive the 
sacrament. And seeing how troublesome, and in fact 
impossible, it would be to have the marriage always cele- 
brated in the place of domicile, it was felt that a more 
slender bond should be held sufficient to constitute the 
would-be bride or bridegroom a parishioner. A decision, 
therefore, was soon given that the necessary qualification 
was either a domicile or quasi-domicile.® 

The latter, being once allowed in regard to marriage, was 
soon taken as a standard in other ecclesiastical matters also, 
and gradually assumed the importance that every exponent 
of Canon Law now gives it. What it implied, however— 


* “Miles ibi domicilium habere videtur ubi meret, si nihil in patria 
possideat.”’ 

* C.1., Sess. 24, de refor. matrim. C. Praeterea, 5, de Off. Delegati. 
8. C. C., 1574, &. 

*“Parochum proprium habendum esse parochum domicilii vel 
quasi-domicilii contrahentium.” In Mutinen. Maitr., 18th Nov., 1702. 
Benedict XIV, Instit. 33,n.6; &c. 
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beyond the fact that it was a kind of attenuated domicile— 
was at first not quite clear. Authorities set themselves to 
define it: their opinions were as varied as we might expect : 
and, indeed, it can be said that no view on the subject 
secured universal approval until the second half of the last 
century. 

Sanchez, writing in 1592,° was one of the first to attempt 
a solution. He divided the faithful in any locality into four 
classes: those who had a domicile there, those who were 
vagi, those who were there merely for purposes of 
recreation: and, finally, those who came there to transact 
business which would presumably detain them a considerable 
time—students, lawyers, servants, refugees and the like. 
Passing over the first two, who had no concern in the 
problem and about whom all were agreed, he inquires 
whether the third and fourth are really different classes or 
should rather be regarded as in the same position and 
governed by the same regulations. Like all his successors 
he had to face the famous enactment Js qui,’ which decided 
that a deceased person was not a parishioner in a place if 
he had come there merely for purposes of recreation ; 
and he had so to word his principles as not to come into 
violent collision with the regulation it apparently sanctioned. 
He states that the common view on the matter is that both 
classes are on the same footing and, in virtue of the law Is qui, 
are not parishioners in the place where they happen to reside, 
that they cannot claim the privileges of ‘“‘domiciled ” persons, 
and can at most be granted only the necessary sacraments. 
But he refuses to adopt the common view. The texts, he 
grants, are obscure and contradictory. But the law Js qui, 
he maintains, had reference only to persons whose residence 
in the locality was of very brief duration: it was never in- 
tended to apply to those whose business kept them there a 
considerable time—and the “‘ considerable ”’ time, he decided, 
was “the greater part of a year.”*® Whether he allowed 
* intention ’ to exercise the important function it does now- 
a-days does not appear very clearly. But, apart from that 
doubtful point, we may give him credit for having sketched, 
at the very beginning of the discussion, the very principles 

* De Matrimonio, L., 3, disp. 23. 

7 “ Recreationis causa vel ad ruralia exercenda ”’ (the canon Is qut). 

8 “Non ad breve tempus’: “ per majorem anni partem.” 
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that the evolution of Canon Law was destined to sanction 
nearly three centuries later. 

For Fagnan, who wrote more than half a century later,® 
these refinements had lost all value.” Actual residence, with 
a slight fixity of tenure, was all he required. What grounds 
were there, he asked, for fixing on “ six months” or “ the 
greater part of a year” as the period of qualification ? 
True, there was a decision of the Rota declaring that four 
months’ residence each year was insufficient. But if that 
did not render a domicile necessary—as even his opponents 
granted—neither did it necessitate a six months’ residence. 
The same remark would apply to the Is qui: the enactment 
made no mention of six months, and if it were held com- 
patible with a man’s being a parishioner without having a 
domicile, so it should be held compatible with his being a 
parishioner without having a six months’ residence. The 
stringent requirements of the Cum nullus had reference 
only to ordination and ought not to be further extended. 
There were Roman decisions, of course, that apparently 
made his views untenable, but he could quote others of a 
milder tendency, especially the well-known case of “‘ the 
man and woman from Utrecht,” in which the Roman 
Courts held that even one month’s residence was quite 
sufficient. The old Roman law regarding the soldier 
supplied the real standard: provided a man has not come 
to a place with the positive intention of merely passing 
through, he is to be regarded as a parishioner and share in 
the rights the position gives him; that, he contended, 
fully met the requirements of the Js qui and got rid of 
artificial distinctions. And we confess to an amount of 
sympathy. He is inconsistent, of course, in generalising 
on one enactment and denouncing his opponents for 
generalising on others equally important. He has strayed 
very far from the principles which subsequent development 
showed to be most in harmony with ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence. But taking into account the data available at his 
time we can hardly deny that his logic was unimpeachable. 
And we may remember in his favour, too, that the recent 


* A.D. 1661. Commentary on the chapter Significanit, iii, 29. 

+e Ad hoc ut quis efficiatur parochianus et recipiatur ad sacramenta, 
non requiri formalem translationem domicilii, sed sufficere simplicem 
habitationem de praesente ” (n. 18). 
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matrimonial legislation—as contained in the Ne Temere 
Decree—is more in accordance with his principles than with 
those of rival canonists. 

Notwithstanding Fagnan’s able advocacy and the support 
given him by De Luca™ some twenty years later, the 
view requiring six months’ residence gradually gained 
adherents and became the more common. It was the 
intention of residing for six months, not the actual residence, 
that now came to be emphasised. We find this clearly 
stated by Reiffenstuel (1703). According to him the corpus 
and animus,—terms borrowed from the theological 
treatises on ownership and possession, and already applied 
by canonists to the acquisition of a domicile—are both 
essential: the corpus indicating the first stages of actual 
residence, and the animus the intention of continuing it for 
at least six months. He has no difficulty in dealing with 
the Is qui, quotes it in fact in favour of his view, and 
suggests new words to indicate the degree of permanency 
which, in his opinion, the ecclesiastical decisions necessi- 
tated.” 

The unsatisfactory condition of the problem is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the pages of Benedict XIV., 
written when he was Archbishop of Bologna, and anxious, 
as far as his own diocese at least was concerned, to settle 
the matter once for all.* He had been Secretary to the 
Congregation of the Council for many years, and could 
claim, if anyone —> an acquaintance with the mind of 
the very highest ecclesiastical authorities. But his teaching 
is much less definite than that of many of his predecessors. 
Like the Roman Congregation itself, he prefers to deal with 
individual classes of cases without (except in one small 
instance) laying down a universal rule. And his directions 
are rendered still more complicated by the fact that he is 
often speaking of liceity rather than validity, and establish- 
ing practical rules, as a bishop not as a canonist, for the 
peaceful government of his diocese. 

In harmony with the Js qui he states that residence - 
merely for purposes of recreation is not sufficient for acquir- 


u “ Sufficiat sola habitatio absque necessitate explicitae vel im- | 
plicitae declarationis animi.” De Matr.,d. 1. 
4 “ Hospitari ’’ instead of ‘‘ habitare.” 
8 Instit. Eccles., 33, 88. 
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ing a quasi-domicile. Beyond that he refuses to commit 
himself to a general standard—except the vague principle 
of a “ more or less fixed residence” underlying all his 
decisions he regarded in that light. Prisoners after being 
sentenced have, he says, a quasi-domicile in their place of 
detention: before sentence, the bishop is to be consulted. 
Judges, students and servants have it : not by reason of their 
profession or occupation, but on account of the rather 
prolonged stay which their profession or occupation generally 
entails. Notwithstanding that, he required that in the 
case of marriages of servants and students who were 
previously subjects of his diocese, the ceremony should 
take place in the presence of the clergy of their native 
parish. When criticised for inconsistency he replied ** that 
he was only giving practical rules and supplying delegation 
when necessary: the fundamental reason, he said, for 
administering sacraments outside the parish of the domicile 
was the inconvenience of returning on each occasion, and 
manifestly did not apply when the parties lived near their 
native place and could have recourse to their own clergy 
without much inconvenience. The Bishop of Goa pressed 
him for a more definite and general rule. The request was 
refused. The Utrecht case already referred to was quoted, 
and Noel Alexander’s statement'* that the persons in 
question should be “ known” in the district was men- 
tioned with approval: but no further help was given. 
All of which goes to show that, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the available data on the problem—all thoroughly 
well-known to Benedict—offered no satisfactory grounds 
for formulating a general principle. 

Nor did the next hundred years advance the question 
appreciably. Rival views were advanced by individual 
writers with more or less assurance, but with no legislative 
authority and no claim to finality. Local councils tried 
to help matters, but without much result. Finding that 
Canon Law had decided nothing, they were largely governed 
by the requirements of the civil legislation, and fixed the 


inl Si per aliquod temporis spatium in eodem loco versetur, 


domicilium vel quasi-domicilium . . . sibi conciliat.” 
* Inst., 88. 
* “ Oportere ut contrahentes . . . tanto tempore eo loco ubi 


copulentur fuerint commorati ut ibidem cogniti jam sint atque perspecti.”’ 
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period at anything from one to six months without troubling 
themselves about the question of intention.1? No fault 
can be found with them: their solution was as good as any 
other, and contradicted no received principle of canonical 
jurisprudence. 

But the Roman authorities took the matter in hand at 
last, and on the 7th June, 1867, the Holy Office published 
a decree comprising the following regulations :— 


1°. To constitute a quasi-domicile two conditions are 
required simultaneously: residence, namely, in the place 
where the marriage is contracted, and the intention of 
remaining there for the greater part of the year. 

2°. From the very first day on which these two conditions 
are simultaneously verified—namely, an intention of the 
kind mentioned and actual residence—it is to be decided 
that a quasi-domicile has been acquired and that the 
marriage contracted in the circumstances is valid. 

3°. If there is no certainty regarding the aforesaid 
intention, recourse must be had to such indications as are at 
hand and give moral certainty. In a hidden internal matter 
of the kind, however, it is difficult to have such indications 
as make a judge perfectly secure: hence it is that special 
use should be made of the rule confirmed by Pope 
Benedict XIV.—namely, that steps should be taken to 
discover if both parties or one have resided in the locality 
for the space of at least one month before the marriage 
takes place. 

4°. And if it be found that such was the case, then it is 
to be taken by a presumption of law that there really was 
an intention of remaining the greater part of the year, and 
that a quasi-domicile was acquired.'® 


The most important, and indeed the most welcome, 
result of the decree was the establishment, as far as possible, 
of a complete parallel between the domicile and quasi- 


17 £.g., Councils of Rheims (1849), of Rouen (1850), Auch (1851), &c. 

18 * Ad constituendum quasi-domicilium . . . duo simul re- 
quiruntur: habitatio nempe in eo loco ubi matrimonium contrahitur, 
atque animus ibi permanendi per majorem anni partem. .. . Ex 
eo primum die quo duo haec simul concurrunt . . . judicandum est 
quasi-domicilium acquisitum fuisse, &c.”” The decree may be found in 
the Appendix to the Maynooth Statutes (p. 5). 
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domicile. As one was acquired by residence and intention, 
so was the other. And as residence with the intention of 
retaining it permanently sufficed from the very first day 
for the acquisition of a domicile, so did residence with the 
intention of retaining it for the greater part of a year suffice 
from the very first day for the acquisition of a quasi-domicile. 
The declaration of Benedict XIV. regarding the month’s 

residence fell into its proper place. The month’s residence 
constituted a presumption of law (a presumptio juris), and 
was to be held a determining factor when no evidence to 
the contrary was forthcoming. But in itself it was never 
decisive: it was not a presumptio juris et de jure: in other 
words, it might always be set aside when proof to the con- 
trary was available. 

About the binding force of the decree, there can be no 
doubt. We may cite one proof. The Bishops of Ireland, 
assembled at Maynooth in 1875, after a preliminary state- 
ment of the facts of the case, enquired whether they might 
“safely hold and apply in practice the opinion of those 
who maintain that one month’s residence in a parish is 
sufficient to have a marriage contracted in the parish 
valid.” And the reply given was that “‘ the proper parish 
priest was the parish priest of the domicile or quasi-domicile. 
To determine, however, the quasi-domicile, attention was 
to be directed to the rule given on Wednesday, the 7th 
June, 1867°’!* [the Regulation already quoted]. 

That might seem sufficient. But unfortunately the 
terms of the decision were regarded by many authorities 
. incomplete. We have translated * ‘major pars anni’ 

“ the greater part of the year,” but others give it a more 
liberal interpretation. The Phrase, they say, should be 
taken as implying merely a “ rather considerable ”’ portion. 
Lombardi, for instance, describes it as a “‘ notable part of 
the year,?° Ballerini-Palmieri as ‘‘ some months,’ Santi 
as “‘one month” (with certain restrictions)» Lehmkuhl 
as “‘ a great portion,” a “ notable portion,” “‘ probably the 


1* Appendix, pp. 1-4. 

*¢ Jus Can., t. 3, p. 187: “ per aliquam notabilem anni partem.”’ 

* Op. Th. Moral., n. 1186: “ per aliquot menses.’ 

" IV. Decret., t. 3, n. 75: “in genere per diuturnam moram . 
per moram unius mensis, ll commoratio non facta fuerit rusti- 
cationis causa, vel ob alium precarium finem.” 


Cc 
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space of four months.” * Father De Langogne—whose view 
as consultor was regarded with approval by the Congrega- 
tions of the Council on the 20th May, 1905—came to the 
conclusion that “‘ the jurisprudence is not yet firm and clear 
enough to enable us to condemn roundly this or that 
opinion.” “I willing grant (he continues) that the 
differences of view expressed by theologians and canonists 
of high standing and unquestioned principle are to be 
attributed to the serious intrinsic difficulties of the subject 
itself. They are, unless I am mistaken, necessarily con- 
nected with, and explained by, the indecision and obscurity 
that still mark our jurisprudence.” ** This appreciation 
of the difficulties is perhaps not exaggerated. The authority 
of the writers referred to should put us on our guard against 
requiring absolute mathematical precision. If the period 
falls a few days short of the six months’ standard no 
difficulty need be raised—‘‘ parvum pro nihilo reputetur.” 
It is probable that even a week or two would be held, 
especially post factum, not to interfere with the lawfulness 
or validity of an act for which the acquisition of a quasi- 
domicile is prescribed. But, as a general rule, the stricter 
view should be maintained. It is the only one that seems 
to give full force to the words of the law of 1867, and to 
remove the doubts and difficulties that turn up in practice. 
And—more important still—there are recorded cases in 
which periods less than six months were declared insufficient 
by the Roman authorities.” 

The rules and principles, though, governing the acquisi- 
tion of a quasi-domicile, are purely matters of positive law. 
They may be changed for any particular locality when the 
special needs and circumstances of the place demand it. 
And, as a matter of fact, a few cases of the kind have 
occurred since the decree of 1867 was issued. 

The first was in connection with the United States. The 
Archbishop of Baltimore asked the Holy Office to “decree 
that those who pass from their own diocese into another, 
provided they remain in the latter for the space of one 
month, should, by that very fact, and without enquiries 


* N. 775: ‘Per magnam anni partem .. . probabile est 
spatium quattuor mensium pro notabili anni parte sumi.” 

* Anal. Ecc., t. 12, n. 28. 

** B.g., In Parisien. Matr., 14th Dec., 1889. 
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being made about their intention of remaining the greater 
part of the year, be regarded as having acquired a quasi- 
domicile sufficient for contracting marriage.” ** The Holy 
Office, by a decree of 6th May 1886 confirmed six days later, 
replied that *‘ those passing from a place where the Decree 
Tametsi binds into another . . . should be considered 
as having a quasi-domicile there for matrimonial purposes, 
provided they remain for the space of one month, &c.” 
Two very important changes were, therefore, made. The six 
months’ residence lost much of the importance guaranteed 
it by general law; and, provided there was residence for 
one month, the quasi-domicile was acquired even though 
the parties concerned had no special intention of remaining. 

A similar petition came from Paris in 1898. A man and 
woman had come to the city, intending to remain three 
months. When that period had passed they decided to 
get married, and, finding that the civil law required a 
residence of six months, made up their minds to remain 
three more. At the end of the half year the ecclesiastical 
official was asked to grant a dispensation for mixed 
marriage and to assist at the ceremony. On the advice of 
eminent canonists the official refused: the contracting 
parties never had an intention of remaining six months, and 
were not, therefore, he maintained, subjects of his accord- 
ing to Church law. When they had contracted a civil 
marriage and lett the city, he began to feel that perhaps he 
had been too severe, and, to ease his conscience, submitted 
the matter to Rome, and asked for guidance in similar cases 
for the future. The reply was the same as that given to the 
American Archbishop in 1886, except that six months’ 
actual residence in a city parish was required instead of one. 
‘* Persons moving into the city (of Paris) from another place 
or parish, provided they have lived there in some parish 
for six months, are to be regarded as having a quasi-domicile 
there for matrimonial purposes, without enquiry being 
made about their intention of remaining there the greater 
part of the year.” *8 


** “ Dignetur decernere eos qui e sua diocesi ad aliam transeunt, 
modo in hac per spatium unius mensis commorati sunt, eo ipso, nulla 
facta inquisitione de animo manendi per majorem anni partem, censendos 
esse acquisisse quasi-domicilium . . .” 

*” Se conferentes e loco ubi viget caput Tametsi in alium locum, &c.” 

** “Se conferentes in civitatem N (Paris) ex alio loco vel paroecia, 
dummodo ibi commorati fuerint in aliqua paroecia per sex menses, &¢.” 
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The difficulties, however, still continued, and on the 
9th November, 1903, the Cardinal Archbishop asked and 
secured the privilege already granted to the United States. 
On the 20th May, 1905, the original Paris concession was 
extended to Berlin, and on the same date the United States 
arrangement was accorded to a French diocese. 

These decisions, though, it will be remembered, were 
not of general application. They referred to particular 
places ard to the acquisition of a quasi-domicile there for 
one particular purpose. Doubts arose on the point, as 
was only natural in view of the general uncertainty sur- 
rounding the subject. They prevailed so far that onthe 
15th December, 1902, the Congregation of the Councilasked 
the Holy Office if the latter “‘ had ever adopted as a general 
rule that those who have resided six months in a parish can 
be validly united in marriage by the parish priest of the place, 
without enquiries being made as to whether they had, or 
had not, the intention of remaining.” The answer of the 
Holy Office, given on the 26th January, 1903, was definite. 
“They had never admitted the maxim. . . . The 
regulations issued for the case of Paris were, and ought 
to be considered, special regulations.’’” 

Ard what we have said of these regulations applies, in 
its degree, to the Ne Temere decree. It is universal, of 
course, in its application, but only in regard to marriage. 
For matrimonial purposes, the quasi-domicile has ceased 
to exist, and its place has been taken by the month’s resi- 
dence. But, outside the case of marriage, it still retains its 
importance: and the problems of theology and Canon Law 
that depend upon it are still in the stage of development 
to which the decree of 1867 and the subsequent decisions 
brought them. 





There is a question of subsidiary interest regarding the 
** place ’’ to which the domicile or quasi-domicile is attached. 
In Roman law it would seem fairly clear that the “‘ city,” 
not the province, was taken as the unit. Most of the texts 
mention the city explicitly : °° those in which the indefinite 
word “ place”’ is used read quite naturally if “city” is 


** See the Nouvelle Revue Théol., t. 39, p. 516. 
3° F.g., Digest, |. 17, pp. 11 and 13; 1. 27, p. 1; 1. 28, p. 3; 1. 29; 
1.35. Code: l.1,3,5. De Municipibus:1.5,8. De Incolis, &c. 
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substituted : ** the test for domicile already quoted from 
Roman law * would be practically useless in any other theory, 
asit would be very difficult indeed to apply it to a man’s con- 
nexion with a whole province. In the only case in which 
“province” is explicitly mentioned,* it is obvious enough 
that the circumstances were exceptional, and that the term 
‘domicile’ was not used in its strict scientific sense : there 
was merely question of deciding when a person was sufficiently 
 present”’ to protect his property against prescription, 
when, in other words, he could be said to reside at or near the 
place where his property was situated : and residence in the 
province was, in this special case, naturally taken as the test. 

The canonists for a long time added nothing to the 
theory. Until the time of the Council of Trent, the 
boundaries of parishes were, in many cases, not very well 
defined, and no one apparently thought of the parochial 
domicile familiar to us now. Nor was there mention of a 
diocesan domicile, independent of a domicile in some 
particular locality, which seems to find support among some 
modern canonists. Boniface VIII., as explained by his 
commentators ** locates it “ in civitate vel castro ’’—both 
terms signifying the same except that the city was the 
seat of an episcopal residence—and later ante-Tridentine 
authorities make no change in the principle. 

With the Council of Trent, though, a change came. 
Parishes were to have their fixed limits, and the parish 
priest was named as the competent authority to assist at 
marriages.*> The parochial domicile was established— 
attached, it may be remarked in passing, not to any 
particular house, but to the parish itself—and canonists 


* £.g., Law 7,C.: “cives quidem origo, manumissio, selectio, adoptio, 
incolas vero . . . domicilium facit. Et in eodem loco singulos 
habere domicilium non ambigitur.” The “ place” is obviously that in 
which “city rights’ are held. So Law 2, C., refusing a domicile to 
students in the “ place” where they pursue their studies unless they 
have resided there ten years. Naturally the “ place” in the circum- 
stance would be a “ city” (municipium) rather than a province. And, 
in fact, the law goes on to discuss a domicile “ in splendidissima civitate 
Ladiceorum.” 

_ ™ Intsn THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, April 1915 : “‘ unde cum profectus 
Sit peregrinari videtur, quo si redierit peregrinari jam destitit.”’ 

*° In the 12th law of the Code. 

** Gloss on the word ‘“* Domicilium.” 

* C. 13, 8. 24, De Ref. 
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have since taken the matter for granted. But was the older 
form of ‘‘ domicile ” completely abolished ? The answer is 
not by any means certain. Particular laws and decisions 
would seem to indicate an affirmative reply. The Baltimore 
authorities, in 1886, as may be remembered, requested 
permission to presume, in certain circumstances, a trans- 
ference of quasi-domicile “from one diocese to another; 
the reply was that, in the circumstances stated, the quasi- 
domicile might be regarded as changed “from one place 
to another.’ Diocesan domicile would seem therefore to 
be implicitly condemned. And other forms of non-parochial 
domicile might appear not to hold a much safer position. 
The ecclesiastical Official of Paris, as may again be noted, 
asked in 1898 for a declaration that a quasi-domicile 
was acquired ‘in the diocese” after six months actual 
residence; and the Roman concession was confined to 
those who had established a connection with “some parish 
in Paris or elsewhere.” But particular replies are not 
sufficient to revoke a law. The theory of diocesan domicile 
must apparently be given up: it finds no analogy in Roman 
law, nor definite support in ecclesiastical enactments.** 
But the domicile in the “ city’ is on a different footing. 
It was once recognised in law, and, in fact, for a long time 
had no rival. It has been supported by eminent canonists 
since the Council of Trent,*? and has never been condemned 
by any competent legislative authority. And we are, 
therefore, inclined to think that when there is question ofa 
bishop’s competence, the more liberal interpretation given 
by some of our theologians** to the vague phrase “‘ in loco 
matrimonii’’ employed in the Ne Temere decree is not 
without solid support in history. 

For purposes of comparison, it may be of interest to give 
the main prescriptions of English law on the subject generally. 


%¢ Some authorities find it, for matrimonial problems, in the Ne Temere 
decree, but the point is not quite certain. 

*? E.g. Sanchez, De Mair., d. 23, n. 14, speaks of a person having a 
domicile “* in oppido ”’ even though “‘ eo tempore varias mutet parochias.” 
Cf. Fagnan, comm. on the chapter Significabat ; &c. The greater number 
though are against it. Cf. d’Annibale, Summ., t. 1, n. 83; Gasparri, 
De Maitr., n. 981, &e. 

88 Cf. Lehmkuhl, Th. Mor., I1., n. 889: “‘ Seite autem dicitur “ in 
loco matrimonii’’ sufficere menstruam commorationem, non “in 
parochia.” 
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As we might expect, the quasi-domicile is not recognised. 
Nor is it admitted that a person can ever be without a 
a domicile: in some cases he gets it by birth or choice, in 
some by operation of law. The theory of double or 
multiple domicile also finds no favour. But on other 
points the civil legislation is in general harmony with the 
ecclesiastical: as is indeed quite natural, seeing that they 
both emanate largely from the same source. 

The best description we can find is given in Lord 


Westbury’s statement in the case of Udney v. Udney 
(1869) :— 


“Tt is a settled principle (he says) that no man shall be without a 
domicile, and to secure this result the law attributes to every individual 
as soon as he is born the domicile of the father, if the child is legitimate, 
and the domicile of the mother, if illegitimate. This has been called the 
domicile of origin, and is involuntary. Other domiciles, including 
domicile by operation of law, as on marriage, are domiciles of choice. 
For as soon as an individual is sui juris it is competent to him to elect 
and assume another domicile, the continuance of which depends upon 
his will and act. When another domicile is put on, the domicile of origin 
is for that purpose relinquished, and remains in abeyance during the con- 
tinuance of the domicile of choice ; but, as the domicile of origin is the 
creature of law and independent of the will of the party, it would be 
inconsistent with the principles on which it is by law created and ascribed 
to suppose that it is capable of being by the act of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished. It revives and exists whenever there is 
no other domicile, and it does not require to be regained or reconstituted 
animo et facto in the manner which is necessary for a domicile of choice. 
Domicile of choice is a conclusion or inference which the law derives from 
the fact of a man fixing voluntarily his sole or chief residence in a 
particular place with an intention of continuing to reside there for an 
unlimited time. This is a description of the circumstances which create 
or constitute a domicile, and not a definition of the term. There must be 
@ residence freely chosen, and not prescribed or dictated by any external 
necessity, such as the duties of office, the demands of creditors, or the 
relief from illness ; and it must be residence fixed, not for a limited period 
or particular purpose, but general and indefinite in its future contem- 


plation.”’ 

Phillimore*® comes nearer to a definition when he 
describes it as ‘‘ a residence at a particular place accom- 
panied by positive or presumptive proof of an intention to 
remain there for an indefinite time.’ And Professor 
Dicey ‘° determines the conditions for intention: it must 
be (1) a real purpose or choice, (2) an intention of residing 


** Inter. Law, v. IV. “9 Conflict of Laws. 
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permanently or for an indefinite time, (3) an intention of 
abandoning the former domicile ; but it need not imply 
an intention to change allegiance. The last statement 
appeared to be denied by Lord Kingsdown in the case of 
Moorhouse v. Lord (1863), but his view (if it really was his 
view) is now universally rejected. With the requisite in- 
tention a domicile may be acquired after a few days’ 
residence," but a longer period is useful as proof. 

Particular decisions have settled many minor points— 
the condition of children, legitimate or illegitimate, of a wife, 
widow or divorced woman, &c. They are in conformity, 
however, with the general principle just indicated, and, in 
any case, are of little importance from the point of view of 
ecclesiastical law. 


This survey of the historical development will put us 
in @ position to discuss, as we hope to do in a subsequent 
issue, some of the difficulties that arise in practice, when 
the principles are not quite clear or the facts not estab- 
lished with certainty. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


“ The Venus, 8 Cranch, 279. 





Origen and the Biblical Question. 


“Or Origen it has been concisely said: Ubi bene, nemo 
melius; ubi male, nemo pejus. Wherefore is he to be read 
carefully and wisely, so that while we drink health-giving 
draughts from his writings we may not at the same time 
take in his perfidious poison which is opposed to our life. 
To him we might apply what Vergil answered to some one 
who found him reading Ennius and asked him what he 
was doing: ‘ I am seeking gold in a dung-heap,’ he replied. 
Consequently, while perusing Origen’s works, I have, as 
far as | have been able to find them, marked as unprofitable 
those passages which contain things contrary to the rules 
laid down by the Fathers. Thus no one can be deceived, 
for by this mark he is warned to beware of questionable 
teachings. Later writers urge that Origen is to be wholly 
avoided, for he has so subtle a power of deceiving the 
innocent-minded. But if with the Divine assistance we 
walk carefully his poisonous passages can do us no harm.” 
Thus wrote Cassiodorus to his monks.! 

Origen has been repeatedly condemned by the Church, 
and his name is always in ill repute; but it may be 
worth while asking how he would have regarded some of the 
problems which of late years have tortured so many minds 
in the Church. 

I. 


Origen was born about A.D. 185, perhaps at Alexandria. 
The epithet “‘ Adamantius”” was given him because of his 
untiring labour; for the same reason St. Jerome calls him 
Chalcenterus or ‘“‘ the brazen-bowelled,” an epithet also 
applied to Didymus the Grammarian because of his amazing 
power of work; Eusebius, however, seems to regard 
** Adamantius” as simply a second proper name of 
Origen’s.* We are indebted to Eusebius for an account of 
Origen’s early zeal for Scripture studies and of the puzzling 


» De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, I, P.L. LXX. 1111. 
*St Jerome, Ep. XXXIII. 3. 
* H.E. VI. xiv, 10. 
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questions he used to put to his father‘ As early as the 
year 203 Origen was put in charge of the far-famed Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria * where he had previously been 
a pupil of Clement’s.* While engaged in the most strenuous 
teaching he led a life of extraordinary asceticism, carrying 
out the Gospel counsels in the most uncompromising 
fashion.’ Many of his scholars were afterwards martyred.*® 
How Origen escaped death in the persecution which raged 
at Alexandria under Aquila, the governor, is a mystery ; 
Eusebius regards it as a miracle.® 

Like St. Jerome at a later period, Origen soon discovered 
that if he would really understand Scripture he must have 
recourse to the original texts. He therefore procured 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures and engaged the services 
of Hebrew teachers to whom he often refers.1° While 
at Alexandria he converted to the true faith one Ambrosius, 
who provided him with all necessary means for publishing 
his works—viz., copyists, amanuenses and skilled calli- 
graphers." To him Origen dedicated his Commentary on 
St. John’s Gospel. This great work had, even in Eusebius’ 
time, partly perished, for he knew of only twenty-two 
books out of the thirty-two. The thirty-second book is 
still extant, but we only possess nine books in a complete 
state.’ It is not to our purpose to enter into further details 
of Origen’s life, which was spent partly at Alexandria, 
partly at Caesarea in Palestine, though he visited Greece, 
Arabia and Rome at different periods. He died in the year 
254 at Tyre where some five years previously he had been 
imprisoned for the faith and cruelly tortured. 

Origen was essentially a lecturer, and it seems probable 
from Eusebius’ expressions that it was not before the year 
218 that he began to write formal Commentaries.” 
Eusebius, indeed, asserts that it was not till he was sixty 
years and over that Origen allowed his lectures to be taken 
down by stenographers.'* Thus he was no closet-student. 


‘ VI. ii, 9. 7 VI. iii, 9-12 ; viii, 1-3. 
’ VI. iii, 3. 8 VI. iv, 1-3. 
* VI. vi; xiv, 8. ® VI. iii, 5. 


1° De Principiis, I. iii, 4; IV. i, 26. 

« H.E, VI. xviii and xxiii, 1-2; ef. Praef. in Tom. VI. in Joan. P.G. 
xiv. 200. 

13 Jb, VI. xxiv, 1. 13 HE. VI. xxiv, 1. 1 VI. xxxvi. 
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His life was that of the University. He was ever before 
the public, and his finger—if we may so express it—was 
ever on the public pulse. The errors he combated were those 
of his own day, not of the past. And the weapons he used 
were those which were in every man’s hands: Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Philosophy which prevailed in the Schools. 
His sole aim was the defence of the Faith. 

As a writer he was marvellously prolific. St. Epiphanius 
tells us?* that he composed 6,000 works, but St. Jerome 
apparently regards this as a fiction, and declares that 
authentic lists do not give more than a third of the number.!® 

Origen’s Biblical Treatises were presented in three 
forms: Commentaries, Homilies and Notes or Scholia, and 
in one form or another he treated of every book of the 
Bible; the Fourth Book of Kings, the First of Chronicles, 
Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Esther, Judith, Tobias and 
Maccabees being the only books of the Old Testament 
of which we at present possess no trace of commentaries 
by Origen. Of the New Testament we possess no remains 
of Origen’s work on the Epistles to Timothy, on II. Thes- 
salonians and on the Catholic Epistles. And even of his 
work on the rest of the Bible, very little, comparatively 
speaking, remains. On Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers we have a Latin translation of many of the 
Homilies as well as fragments of the Scholia. The same is 
the case with Josue, Judges, the Psalms, the Canticles, 
Isaias, Jeremias and Ezechiel. Much of the Commentaries 
on St. Matthew remains in Latin and in Greek. There are 
several Latin Homilies on St. Luke, and the Commentary 
on St. John is the best preserved as well as the most interest- 
ing of Origen’s Biblical works. A great deal also remains 
of the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in a Latin 
translation. Of Origen’s Letters we have but two, one to 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus and one to Africanus. But 
Eusebius tantalises us by remarking that he had made a 
collection of no less than a hundred of them ! 17 

Origen’s great work was his Hexapla, an attempt to 
set forth the true text of the Septuagint Greek version of 
the Bible. This prodigious work occupied him twenty- 


‘Ss Haeres. LXIV. 63. : 16 Adv. Ruff. U1. xiii, xxi, xxii. 
17 ALE. VI. xxxvi. 
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eight years.!® Some idea of its vastness can be obtained 
from the scanty fragments still remaining.1® Origen was 
led to essay this tremendous task by the fact that since the 
Septuagint was a translation from the Hebrew, and since 
there were so many variants in the Septuagint copies that 
no one could say precisely what was and what was not the 
Septuagint, and since moreover there were many passages 
wherein the Hebrew differed from all known Greek trans- 
lations, the Hebrews were consequently enabled to retort 
upon Christians who quoted the Septuagint against them— 
and who did not know Hebrew—that such words did not 
occur in the true text—viz., the Hebrew. This must be 
borne in mind in estimating the value of Origen’s Hexapla ; 
it was not so much a critical as an apologetic work. 

In the left-hand column, then, Origen set down the 
Hebrew text; in the next column he presented this same 
text in Greek characters ; in the third he gave the version 
of Aquila as approaching nearest to the Hebrew text; in 
the fourth that of Symmachus; in the fifth he gave the 
amended Greek text ; in the sixth the version of Theodotion. 
To these he added, when accessible, versions which he named 
the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh since he did not know the 
names of their translators.2° The important column was 
of course the fifth. But even this did not give a critically 
emended Septuagint text; it merely showed by means of 
asterisks what portions were not to be found in Hebrew and 
what portions were to be found in Hebrew but not in the 
existing Septuagint copies ; these portions Origen inserted 
from the other Greek versions. Still this column was 
of immense utility to an apologist engaged in contro- 
versy with the Jews. Unfortunately, however, it was 
copied apart from the rest of the work, and, worse than 
all, the asterisks, the sole guide to the relative value of the 
different portions of the text, were omitted.” 


* St. Epiphanius, De Mensuris et Ponderibus, XVIII. 

19 Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Montfaucon, O0.8.B. Paris, 
1713. Field, Hexapla, Oxford, 1875. 

*” H.E. V1. xvi, 3, where Eusebius says that these last-named versions 
were used in the case of the Psalms. Cf. St. Jerome Comment. on Titus 
iii, 9; Contra Ruff. II. 25-26. 

™ Cf. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 2nd ed., pp. 
53-78. Also in briefer form in the Catholic Student’s ‘‘ Aids’”’ to the 
Bible, pp. 85-86. 
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For us the interest of the Hexapla does not lie in its 
critical value so much as in its apologetic character. 
For a study of Origen’s works will show that two principles 
prevailed with him—first, that the Septuagint version was 
the Church’s version—* our”’ version he calls it repeatedly ;?* 
and secondly, that the Jews had mutilated the Hebrew 
Bible in order to obviate the incriminating evidence it 
furnished against them in their controversies with the 
Christians. In support ot this last statement Origen 
instances the case of Isaias sawn asunde1 according to the 
traditional interpretation of Heb. xi. 38, cp, too, Mt. xxiii., 
29-36, and Acts, vii, 52.% For these reasons Origen. 
vehemently repudiates any appeal to the Jews on the 
subject of the Canon of Sacred Scripture. Thus, when 
Africanus urged against the authenticity of the history of 
Susanna, Dan. xiii., what he termed that “ most fatal 
objection of all—it is not contained in the Daniel received 
among the Jews!” Origen replies: ‘“‘ Are we to reject as 
spurious the copies in use in our Churches? Are we to 
enjoin the brethren to put away the Sacred Books current 
among them, and to coax and persuade the Jews to give 
us copies which have not been tampered with and are free 
from forgery ?”’2 Yet this is precisely what was done at 
the Reformation ! 

Next to the Hexapla, and of even greater value to us 
since it has come down to us, is the treatise De Principiis. 
Probably no literary production of antiquity caused more 
strife and heartburning than this. For in it Origen treats, 
as the title shows, of the Principles or Foundations of 
Theology. The first three Books do not so much concern 
us here ; they treat of speculative theology. But in the 
Fourth and last Book Origen takes occasion to treat of Holy 
Scripture and of the way in which it should be studied. It 
must be acknowledged that throughout all Four Books 
Origen ventilates views which are certainly heretical. Still 
it must be borne in mind that the points on which he erred 
are speculative, and that, at the time that Origen wrote, the 


* Ad Africanum 2, 3, 4, and passim. 

_* This was a common-place among the early Fathers. Cf. St. Justin 
Dial. UXXII., LXXIIM., CXX. ; St. Jerome, Prol. in Lib. I. ad Galatas ; 
Tertullian, De Veste Feminina, III. ; Origen ad Africanum IX. 

* Ad Africanum IV. 
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Church’s doctrine concerning them was far from being 
defined. Origen himself repeatedly declares that his are 
but speculative and tentative views. Amongst other things 
he holds that the Soul of Christ was created from eternity ; *° 
while holding that the punishments of hell would be eternal 
for some he yet fancies that for others they will be gradually 
mitigated, and that there will be a final restoration of these 
by means of arduous purification ;*° he holds strongly to 
a transmigration of souls ;*7 and apparently believes that 
there have been many worlds previous to the present one 
which, in its turn, will be replaced by others.” 


If. 


It is easy to see what an immense influence Origen must 
have exerted on his contemporaries from his chair at 
Alexandria, and later at Caesarea. His Homilies were but 
his discourses and expositions as taken down by steno- 
graphers. His formal Commentaries were treatises carefully 
compiled by him and replete with learning. His Notes or 
Scholia were probably class notes taken down by students. 
Amongst these students he reckoned such men as St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus,” Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria,*° 
Theognostus, who was a celebrated teacher at Alexandria, 
and Pierius, who commented on the First Ep. to the 
Corinthians. 

Nor did Origen’s influence cease with his death. St. 
Jerome repeatedly acknowledges his debt to him: ‘“‘ It can 
be no prejudice to me to say that whereas Origen in his 
other works surpassed all other men, in the Canticle of 
Canticles he surpassed himself,’ and again: “I have 
wished in part to imitate Origen whom none save the un- 
learned will refuse to acknowledge as—after the Apostles— 


28 De Principiis, II. vi. 3, viii. 4. 

26 Jb. I. vi. 3, ii. iv. 4-5. 

27 Jb. IL. viii. 4, ix. 7, iii. i. 20, 21, iii. 5, v. 4. 

28 Jb. II. iii. 4, ix. i. 

29 N.E. VI. xxx. 

2¢ Jb. VII. xxix. 5. 

» 7b. VII. xxxii. 26, 27; St. Jerome Viris Ill. LXVI. Ep. XLIX. 3. 

* St. Jerome, Ep. LXXXIV. 7 ; and the Prologue to his Translation of 
Two Homilies of Origen’s on the Canticle. 
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the Teacher of the Churches.” ** ‘‘ Despite his invidious 
name, gladly would I have his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures!’*4 St. Ambrose, too, and St. Hilary were steeped 
in Origen. Yet, as St. Jerome is careful to state, they so 
used his work as to present it as their own, not in a servile 
copy or translation.** The most striking testimony, how- 
ever, to the influence exerted by Origen as a Commentator 
is furnished by the Philocalia. This is a collection of 
choice excerpts from Origen’s writings made by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and St. Basil about the year A.D. 382. The 
first fifteen chapters present us with some of the most 
striking of Origen’s Biblical views regarding the inspiration, 
the style, the persons, the senses, the terminology, the 
difficulties, the study and the reading of Holy Scripture. 

The point, however, which touches us more closely in 
the present paper is Origen’s attitude regarding the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. In the first place he 
is convinced of its plenary inspiration. But when he comes 
to interpret a difficult passage he takes refuge in what he 
terms the “‘ spiritual sense’ as opposed to the ‘‘ corporeal 
sense.’ His words should be noted: ‘‘ God has arranged 
that certain stumbling-blocks and impossibilities should 
be introduced into the Law and the History” lest 
we should be too much engrossed in the mere letter ; *¢ 
* events that never took place ’’ are woven into the history,” 
e.g., that during the first three days there was neither sun 
nor moon—nor, on the first day, any sky. When, again, 
God is said to have walked in the garden “the history 
took place in appearance and not literally.”** It is the 
same with the Gospels: many “‘ circumstances are inserted 
that did not occur” *®; ‘‘no man,” he remarks, “ could 
strike another on the right cheek, he would be bound to hit 
him on the left cheek with his right hand!” *° Many 


* Praef. in Librum de Nominibus Hebraicis, P.L. XXIII. 771 

** Praef.in Libr. Hebraicarum Quaestionum in Genesim ; cf. the Prol. 
to his Commentaries on Galatians and Ephesians. 

%* Ep. LXXXIV. 7; Ep. CXII. 20; Contra Ruffinum, II. 14. 

** De Principiis, IV. i, 15. 

*? Ib. and IV. i, 16. 

** De Principiis, IV. i, 16. 
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similar things are urged by Origen. But he does this 
simply to save people from the extravagant exegesis which 
must result from a slavish adherence to the literal sense of 
the words. Probably no one who examines the above 
passages but will feel that Origen is, in the main, right in 
what he says, but that he has expressed himself unwisely. 
For, after all, we know that many things in Scripture have 
to be taken metaphorically or in an allegorical sense—a 
thing which is not merely permissible but at times 
absolutely necessary. It is certainly worthy of remark 
that St. Jerome, who so emphatically denounces the various 
doctrinal points contained in the De Principiis,” never 
comments on Origen’s exegetical principles as laid down 
in the Fourth Book. 

The real difficulty with Origen lay not in the principles, 
which were sound, but in his own application of them. For 
he allowed himself to be carried away by the mystical or 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture. He had laid down 
as a principle that there were many passages which con- | 
tained no corporeal or literal sense at all*?; also that there 
were many that contained a strict historical meaning ® ; 
and especially, that the passages ‘‘ which are true in their 
historical meaning are much more numerous than those 
which are interspersed with a purely spiritual significa- 
tion.” ** But when he came to apply this principle Origen 
erred grievously. For whenever the plain history presented 
any difficulty he at once cut the knot by saying that it was 
not historically but only metaphorically true. Thus again 
and again he insists that the Gospels are full of patent 
contradictions which it is waste of time to attempt to 
reconcile.“* To quote but one passage: “‘in many other 
instances a person will find that if he takes the pains to 
examine the Gospels with care on this question of want of 
agreement in history—a want which we shall endeavour 
to set forth in each instance as we best can—he will be like a 
man walking in a maze, with the result that he will either 
give up trying to prove the Gospels (as a whole) to be true 
and so will be content to take any one of them at hazard 


"| See below. * 7b. IV. i, 19. 
** De Principiis, IV. i, 16. “« Tb. 
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and pin his faith to that one, since he will not dare wholly 
to disregard his faith in Christ, or, while maintaining that 
there are four Gospels, he will maintain that their truth 
does not lie in the mere letter.” *¢ 

Against such an application of his principles St. Jerome 
vehemently protested. For him Origen is always “ alle- 
goricus delirus,’*’ “‘historiae fugiens veritatem”;“ he 
fully endorses St. Epiphanius’ indictment that in the De 
Principiis Origen “so allegorises the story of Paradise 
(in Gen. i-ii) as to destroy its historical truth.” At the 
same time St. Jerome is most careful to distinguish between 
Origen the speculative theologian and Origen the exegete : 
‘“‘Laudavi interpretem, non dogmatisten.”®° “ Just as I 
have always given Origen full credit for his interpretations 
of Scripture and his knowledge of its language (idiomata), 
so have I ever most firmly denied the truth of his 
doctrines ”’ ; *' “‘ we need not so receive the good that is in 
him as to feel bound to accept what is bad in him. In 
many points he has well interpreted Scripture, and has 
explained the obscure passages in the Prophets ; he has laid 
bare the deepest mysteries of the Old and of the New 
Testament alike.”®? Again, “in the First Book of his 
De Principiis Origen has blasphemed with sacrilegious 
tongue ;”’®* “‘ we marvel at Origen’s knowledge of Scripture, 
yet we receive not his false doctrine.”*4 Indeed we may 
say that Origen’s very errors arose from his passionate love 
of Holy Scripture. For him its words were absolutely true 
and therefore to be believed: ‘‘ there is one of the Church’s 
definitions which is principally held in consequence of our 
belief in the truth of the Sacred History—viz., the creation 
of the world.” * But, for the very reason that Scripture 


*¢ Lib. X. iii in Joannem. 

*? In Jeremiam, xxviii, 2 ; xxix, 14; Prol. to Lib. V. in Isaiam, 
‘* In Jeremiam, xxvii, 3-4. 

** Contra Joan. Hieros. VII. 

*¢ Bp. LXXXIV. 2. 

* Ep. LX XXII. 7. 

“ Ep. LXI. 2; ep. Ep. LXII. 2. 

* Adv. Ruff. II. 22. 


** Adv. Ruff. III. xxvii. For a series of passages from those Fathers 
who resented Origen’s excessive recourse to allegory as solvent of dif- 
ficulties, see Huetius’ Origeniana in De la Rue’s ed. of Origen. 

** De Principiis, III. v, 1. 
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is true, ‘‘ he who believes that the Scriptures are true, and 
that God is just, must necessarily endeavour—if he be 
honest—to show how God (in slaying the Egyptian first- 
born) may be clearly understood to be just.’** It was the 
existence of difficulties such as these which compelled 
Origen to assert the non-literal sense of many passages. 
He erred in pushing this principle to extremes. His errors 
in speculative theology arose from his too eager study of 
Platonist philosophy which he had taken up solely with a 
view to combating the notions of heretics out of that very 
philosophy in which they were educated. He himself tells 
us that it was with this end in view that he frequented the 
Schools, where indeed he was much influenced by the teach- 
ings of the Neo-Platonist Ammonius Saccas.°’ 


ITI. 


Origen has been condemned by the Church. But it 
must be noted that these condemnations in no sense fall on 
his Biblical teaching. Thus the Emperor Justinian in his 
Treatise against Origen set down some nine or ten points in 
which he deserved condemnation. These were drawn up as 
nine Anathemas in the so-called ‘‘ Home” Synod held at 
Constantinople by Mennas the Patriarch in A.D. 543 ; they 
were confirmed by Pope Vigilius, 540-555, by all the 
Patriarchs, and by many Bishops, so that the condemnation 
may be considered an act of the Universal Church.5* In 
Canon XI. of the Council of Constantinople, II., A.D. 553, 
Origen’s name occurs with those of Arius, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches, &c., as having been condemned by the Church.* 
The same condemnation was repeated by the Lateran 
Council held in A.D. 649, Canon XVIII.” But these 
condemnations are concerned solely with Origen’s well- 
known doctrinal errors. 

No one could speak more emphatically than Origen on 


s¢ Jb. ITI. i, 9. 

8” H.E. V1. xix, 12-14; ep. Origen, Ad Gregorium, i. 

** Denzinger, Enchiridion, 203-211. Mansi, Concilia, IX. 533 ff. 

5* Denzinger, 223. 

*° Jb. 271. The whole discussion may be seen in Pusey, What is of 
Faith with regard to Eternal Punishment ? pp. 129-153 ; and, by way of 
contrast, in Oxenham, What is the Truth with regard to Eternal Punish- 
ment ? part ii. 
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the inspiration of the Holy Scripture. For him the whole 
is inspired : “ the divinity of Scripture . . . extends to 
the whole of it.’*? It is thus a sure source of doctrine: 
“We believe that the doctrine (touching the Incarnate 
Word), which we hold to be divinely inspired, can in no 
other way be explained . . . save by means of those 
Scriptures which were alone inspired by the Holy Spirit; 
; knowledge of the Father can be confirmed from 
the Sacred Scriptures . . . and it is from Scripture 
that the human mind is taught how to think of the Son.’’® 
This inspiration is due to the Holy Spirit, and consists in 
an illumination from Him: “the Spirit illumined the 
ministers of truth, the Prophets and Apostles” ;* and 
again: “if the Prophets wrote with a foresight of the 
future, then they were divinely inspired; if with no fore- 
sight, then how are they to be explained, and how came 
the Jews to admire their prophetic powers ?”’ 

From this follows as a necessary corollary that the 
Scriptures are absolutely true. It is especially necessary 
to note Origen’s teaching on this point, since no one has 
more strongly insisted on the need of allegorical inter- 
pretations than he; no one has more roundly declared 
that certain things both in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ments were impossible.** 

For Origen the very constancy of the Apostles proves 
their sincerity ;°’ the Scriptures are in every way 
“credible.” Thus even when insisting on the apparent 
contradiction between the Baptist’s words about loosing 
the latchet of the shoe and bearing the shoes,** Origen insists 
that “no one of the Evangelists is fallacious or untruthful, 
so that those who like can say that the Baptist said both 
these things at different times. For when treating the 
same points the Evangelists have not spoken differently, 
as some expositors fancy when they have not made careful 

* De Princip. IV. i, 7, 8. 
* 7b. I. ii, 3. 


* Ib. IV. i, 9, 13, 27; Contra Celsum I. 44. 
** De Princip. IV. i, 14. 

** Contra Celsum I. 35. 

** De Princip. IV. i, 15-19. 

*? Contra Celsum II. 10 and 15. 

** De Princip. III. i, 9; v, 1, 3. 

** Mk. i, 7; Lk. iii, 16; Jn. i, 27. 
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enquiry into each of the details of what was said or done.”’”° 
Similarly, despite the variants in the names of the Apostles, 
especially between Lebbaeus, Judas, and Thaddeus, “ it 
is certain that the Evangelists did not err regarding the 
names of the Apostles.” So also of the storm at sea 
when He slept upon a pillow: ‘‘ These things have indeed 
a spiritual signification, but the spiritual signification is 
only to be accepted when the truth of the history is first 
maintained.””? This doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is that held by the Jews: “‘ We and the Jews 
both agree that they were written by the Spirit of God ; 
but we do not agree about the meaning of their contents.” 
And these disputes regarding the interpretation to be put 
upon the inspired records will always continue: “ from 
the beginning there were differences of opinion among 
believers regarding the meaning of the Books held to be 
divine.” 

Scripture being a gift from the Holy Spirit, we need the 
same Holy Spirit to enlighten us in our reading of it.’ 
Hence we must pray ;"* we must ask for the grace of God 
if we would understand.” 

Origen takes it for granted that all Christians read 
Holy Scripture regularly. “‘ All Scripture is Wisdom’s 
table,” 7* and it has to be approached with reverence ; 
thus he blames Africanus for the irreverent fashion in 
which he sets forth his difficulties about the authenticity 
of the story of Susanna.’® It has to be read carefully: 
“diligently apply yourself to the reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Apply yourself, I say. For we who read the 
things of God need much application, lest we should say 
or think anything rashly about them.’*®® Preachers must 


7° Mt. iii, 11. 

™ Tom. VI. 18, in Joan. But cp. St. Augustine, De Consensu II. 
28-29. 

7 Lib. I. ad Galatas, ed. De la Rue, IV. 691. 

** Contra Celsum V. 60. 

7 Tb. iii, 11. 

%* Ad Afric. X., XI. ; Contra Celsum I. 1, 48; VI. 17. 

** Ad Gregorium III. 

7? De Princip. IV. i, 6. 
** Hom. VIII. 8, in Ep. ad Romanos. 
7* Ad Africanum xi. 
** Ad Gregorium III. 
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take care to fortify their own words by quoting Scripture 
as the Apostle does in his Epistles.‘ And after having 
shown that there is really no contradiction between Rom. 
iii, 31, and II. Cor. iii, 7-8, he adds: “‘ See,then, with what 
caution and perspicacity we have to read the Apostles’ 
Epistles!” ® 

Once more: “* If we would bring forth from our treasures 
things old and new, we must with all our might strive to 
form a collection in our hearts by attending to what 
we read, to the exhortations and the teaching”; and, 
by “ meditating day and night on the Law of the Lord,” 
we must study not only the new oracles of the Gospels, of 
the Apostles and of their A pocalypse,* but also the ancient 
oracles of the Law that contains a shadow of the good 
things to come.’** “Nor think aught superfluous in 
Sacred Scripture, but when you do not see the reason of 
what is written, blame yourself rather than these Sacred 
writings!” ®° Indeed, we must not expect to understand 
everything in Scripture: “‘if in every part of the Scrip- 
tures the superhuman element of thought does not seem 
to present itself to the uninstructed, that is not at all 
wonderful.”*®* Consequently: “no word of Jesus—since 
His words were deemed worthy to be committed to writing 
by His holy disciples—is to be understood in chance 
fashion. Even in those things which appear to us plain 
we must needs apply all our diligence. Nor must we 
despair of finding in His words—even when they seem off- 
hand and simple—somewhat worthy of His Sacred mouth 
if we but seek rightly.”*? ‘‘ For he who neither believes 
nor understands will gain no comfort from the Scriptures.’’** 


IV. 


Origen was an independent speculative theologian, and 
we have seen into what errors he was unwittingly led. But 


*t Hom. III. 3, in Ep. ad Romanos. 

** Hom. III. 11, in Ep. ad Romanos. 

** For this rendering see Huetius’ note, P.G. xiii, 872. 
** Hom. X. 15, in Matth. 

8° Hom. XXXIX. in Jeremiam. 

** De Princip. IV. i, 7. 

*7 Tom. XX. 29, in Joan. 

** Hom. X. 6, in Ep. ad Romanos. 
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it is due to his glorious memory to say that he was neither 
heretic nor schismatic in the formal sense of the words. 
For he never separated himself from the Church as did 
Tertullian, neither did he knowingly hold views repudiated 
by the Church. His errors were those of a noble mind, and 
he tells us again and again that they are but speculations 
which are to be taken for what they are worth.*® 

It will be of interest, then, to see what was his attitude 
towards the Church, especially in relation to Holy Scripture. 
‘““ The Gospel,” he says, “‘ has a demonstration of its own, 
more divine than that which is established by Greek 
dialectics. And this diviner method is called by the 
Apostle ‘ the manifestation of the Spirit and of power: 
of the Spirit on account of the prophecies which are sufficient 
to produce faith in any one who reads them, especially in 
those things which relate to Christ ; of power because of 
the signs and wonders’ . . .” * Again, “ the Scriptures 
are in everybody’s hands, they are dispersed all over the 
world.”** Yet men’s knowledge of the Scriptures is often 
“* veiled ”’ *—4.e., their real meaning escapes us. Is it suffi- 
cient, then, to say: Do not examine, simply believe ?' Origen 
answers with a most emphatic negative. Those who can 
do so must investigate the grounds of their belief.%* ‘‘ The 
holy Apostles in preaching the faith of Christ delivered 
themselves with the utmost clearness on certain points 
which they believed to be necessary to everyone, even to 
those who seemed somewhat dull in the investigation of 
divine knowledge ; they left, however, the grounds of their 
statements to be examined into by those who should deserve 
the excellent gifts of the Spirit.”** This does not, un- 
fortunately, preclude men from differing on “‘ subjects of 
the highest importance” regarding Christ’s teaching,* 
** yet since the teaching of the Church, which is transmitted 
in orderly succession from the Apostles, and which remains 


** De Princip. II. vi, 3; viii, 4. 

** Contra Celsum, I. 2. 

" Ib. I. 7; De Princip. IV. i, 1, 5; Contra Celsum, II. 13; Hom. 
XIV. 4, in Maitth. 

* De Princip. IV. i, 6-7. 

* Contra Celsum I. 9, 10, 13. 

* Praef. to De Princip. 3. 

%6 Ib. 2. 
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in the Churches to the present day, is still preserved, that 
alone is to be accepted as truth which differs in no respect 
from ecclesiastical and Apostolical tradition.” ** 

A chance reader of these words might not unnaturally 
suppose that he was reading an extract from St. Irenaeus ! 
But, truth to tell, Origen is as emphatic as Ivenaeus on the 
need of Apostolic succession: ‘“‘ we will endeavour to show 
those who are convinced that the Sacred Books are no 
mere human commentaries, but composed by the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, by the will of God the universal 
Father, through Jesus Christ, and so have come down to us, 
how we ought to proceed in reading them, we who possess 
the rule of the heavenly Church of Christ according to the 
succession of the Apostles.”®? In accordance with this 
Origen insists in the Prologue to his De Principiis—the 
book wherein he sets forth his most daring speculations— 
that we have in all things to go by the teaching of the 
Churches. Thus the unity of the two Testaments “‘ is most 
clearly taught throughout the Churches” ; °* similarly the 
inspiration of Scripture forms part of the same teaching,” 
as also does the existence of a spiritual sense ; concerning 
the existence of this latter, ‘“‘there is but one opinion 
throughout the whole Church . . . as also that the 
spiritual meaning which the Law conveys is not known to 
all, but to those only on whom the grace of the Holy Spirit 
is bestowed.’ 1°° The four Gospels are indeed “ the basis 
of faith in the Church,” ?™ ‘‘ but let it be sufficient for us in 
all these matters to adapt our understanding to the Rule of 
Religion.” 1 Heretics are ‘‘ opposed to the faith of the 
Church,” ? and this “‘ faith of the Church ”’ “‘ does not admit 
the views of certain Greek philosophers” ;!°* the doctrine 
of a Judgment to come is taught “ in the threatenings of 


* Ib. 
*? De Princip. IV. i, 9, 11; ep. II. i, 11. 
** Pref. to De Princip. 4. 
** Pref. to De Princip. 8. 
oo DD. P. G. Zi, 390. 
'" Pref. to Comment. on St. John, 6 and 9. 
‘ De Princip. IV. i, 26 ; ep. Ad Titum, his description of a ‘‘ Church- 
man ” as distinguished from a heretic, De la Rue IV. col. 695-6. 
**® De Princip. I. vi, 1. 
+4 Ib. IIT. vi, 6. 
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Scripture and in the contents of the Church’s teaching” ; !% 
Celsus’ accusations are “‘ directed against the faith of the 
Church ’°* for “‘ the Church appears to be described by 
Christ as a spiritual house and the House of God, as 
indeed Paul teaches: the House of God which is the Church 
of the Living God, the pillar and the ground of truth (I Tim., 
iii. 15).2° 

Origen’s views regarding the pre-eminence of the Church 
in the interpretation of Scripture are clearly shown in his 
treatment of Apocryphal books. Thus to Africanus’ cavils 
at the Story of Susanna, Dan. xiii., Origen replies that 
the story of Susanna to which he refers is to be found “ in 
the Book of Daniel, which is in use in the Churches.’)°® In 
these opening words Origen strikes the key-note to his 
answer. ‘‘ The History of Susanna,” he continues, “ is 
found in every Church of Christ in that Greek copy which the 
Greeks use, but is not in Hebrew.”!°® He then proceeds 
to enumerate some of the discrepancies subsisting between 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and concludes: ‘ Are 
we, forsooth, forthwith to reject as spurious the copies in use 
in our Churches, and enjoin the brethren to put away the 
Sacred Books current among them and persuade the Jews to 
give us copies which have not been tampered with!’’™® 
Then he asserts a principle which is too often lost sight of : 
‘** Are we to suppose that that Providence which in the 
Sacred Scriptures has ministered to the edification of all 
the Churches of Christ had no thought for those who were 
bought with a price . . .?” Later on he rebukes 
Africanus for speaking “‘ in this scoffing way of the Scriptures 
in use in the Churches.”"* He then instances the case of 
the Book of Tobias “‘ which is not even found in the Jewish 
Apocrypha as 1 learned from the Jews themselves. But 
since the Churches use Tobias . . .”"*% The other 


105 Jb. IT. x, 1. 

106 Pref. to Contra Celsum. 

107 Lib, III. in Canticum Canticorum. 
108 Ad Africanum I., P.G. XI. 47. 
109 Th. TV. 

ue Ad Africanum IV. 

11 Tb. 

ut Tb. XI. 
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Deuterocanonical portions of Daniel are constantly quoted," 
and on one occasion, after quoting Dan. xiii, 55, he 
remarks: ‘‘ We have dared to use here this citation from 
Daniel though we are well aware that it is not in the 
Hebrew ; but we have done so because it is accepted by 
the Churches.” “5 Elsewhere he cites these portions of 
Daniel with the formula “as it is written.”"* It is the 
same with the other disputed Books;"? Origen quotes 
them all."® Nor can we suppose that he does so because 
he, as being an Alexandrian, naturally used the Septuagint. 
For he expressly lays down that he does so because the 
Church accepts these Books. Moreover, his use of the 
disputed Books of the New Testament disproves such an 
idea. Thus he quotes IJ. Peter as “Scripture.” Jude 
he quotes repeatedly, and Eusebius"™® quotes him as saying 
in the no longer extant Vth Book of his Commentary on St. 
John: “ John has left an Epistle of very few lines ; perhaps 
also a second and third, but not all consider them genuine.” 
This passage, as well as many others, shows us that Origen 
was well aware of the doubts attaching to certain Books 
which he uses without hesitation. Thus he uses the 
Epistle to the Hebrews constantly, and quotes it as St. 
Paul’s; but he knows well that its authorship is much 
disputed. Indeed he may be regarded as having said the 
last word on the subject of the authenticity of this epistle : 
“If I gave my opinion I should say that the thoughts are 
those of the Apostle, but the diction and phraseology are 
those of some one who remembered the Apostolic teachings 
and wrote down at his leisure what had been said by his 


teacher. . . Who wrote the Epistle in truth, God 
knows.””!20 


u¢ B.g. Hom. XIII. 3, in Matth. Series Comment. in Matth. 62; 
Hom.VI.3,in Ezech. II.; 9 VII.1; VIII. 10, in Ep. ad Romanos XXVIII. 
4, in Joan., &c. 

"5 Series Comment. in Matth. 60. 

"* Tom. I. 10, ep. in ad. Romanos. 
_ * Wisdom is quoted very frequently. Baruch with the formula “ as 
it 1s written.” J. Maccabees is quoted once or twice; IJ. Maccabees 
many times ; Judith under the formula “ according to those words ” ; 
Ecclesiasticus is termed “ canonical,’ &e. 

"* Hom. XIII, 8, in Numbers. Cp. Hom. IV, 4, in Leviticus. 

“* H.E. VI. xxv 10. 


- =" on Hebrews, ap. Euseb. H.E. VI. xxv, 13-14. De la Rue, 
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At the same time Origen shows a wide knowledge of 
Apocryphal books. He refers to the Gospel of the 
Egyptians) to the Gospels of Peter, James and Thomas, 
of Matthias and Basilides}** also to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews.** He speaks of the Acts of Peter™4 of the 
Apocalypse of Elias}** But on all these Apocryphal Books 
he expresses the doubts current in his time. Thus even on 
the Shepherd of Hermas, which he at times seems to 
consider inspired,** he remarks: “lf any one can receive 
it . . .” 5 1%? of the Doctrine of Peter: “‘ It is not found in 
the Ecclesiastical Books ;’’!** of the Apocrypha in general ; 
‘““Some make appeal to them ;”° of the Gospel of the 


Hebrews: “‘ if any one appeals to it” ;° of the Book of : 


Enoch: “* it is not altogether received in the Church.” 
As we read Origen’s pages we not only marvel at his 


learning, but we remain awe-struck by the beauty of the | 


soul that stands revealed in these same pages. Few men 
were more bitterly attacked by his contemporaries, yet 
nowhere can we detect a trace of bitterness or asperity in 
his writings. Few men were more learned, yet few men 
were more remarkable for simple and unaffected piety. | 


Doubtless it was this feature in his character which made | 


Eusebius say: ‘ His manner of life was as his doctrine, and 
his doctrine as his life.” Thus note his beautiful words 
about Holy Communion: he is speaking of the need of 


reverence when listening to the Word of God in Church. 


11 Hom. I. in Lucam. 

2 Jb. and Hom. X. 17, in Maitth. 

3 Tom. II. 6, in Joan. i 

4 Tom. XX. 12, in Joan., though here Origen probably means the! 
Acts of Paul. Cf. De la Rue IV. 322, note. 

28 Hom. X. 18, in Matth. 

16 “* Puto quod Hermas iste (Rom. xvi, 14) sit seriptor libelli ilivs} 


qui Pastor appellatur, quae scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur, et ut pute | 


divinitus inspirata.” Lib. X. 31, in Ep. ad Romanos. The Muratoriai 
Fragment says of the Pastor: “ nuperrime et temporibus nostris in urk 


Roma Herma conscripsit sedente Cathedra urbis Romae Ecclesiae Pi 7 


Episcopo fratre ejus.” 
7 Hom. XIV. 21, in Matth. ed. De la Rue III. 644. 
28 Pref. to De Principiis, 8. 
2° Hom. XVII. 35, in Matth. 
3° Tom. II. 6, in Joan. 


181 Contra Celsum, V. 54; similarly of the Testament of the XII Pa) 
riarchs, ‘‘ Non habetur i in Canone,” Hom. XV. 6, in Josue. “a 
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“You who are in the habit of frequenting the divine 
Mysteries know that when you receive the Body of the 
Lord you take It with all care and reverence lest some 
fragment of It should fall, lest some portion of the con- 
secrated gift should drop. For you would deem yourselves 
guilty, and rightly so, if through your negligence any of It 
should be allowed to fall.” 1** He has equally grave words 
on the enormity of a Communion made in grave sin,‘ and 
on the value of confession. It was the all-pervading 
piety of Origen’s Homilies on St. Luke’s Gospel thet com- 
pelled St. Jerome to translate them into Latin; how 
regrettable it is that these same Homilies should’ remain 
a mine unworked by the preachers of to-day! Yet what 
could be more touching than Origen’s comment on those 
sceptics who laugh at the idea that Elizabeth could have 
known by the testimony of the infant leaping in her womb 
that the Saviour of the world was present: ‘‘ Would that it 
might happen to me to be dubbed by unbelievers a fool 
for believing such things! The very occurrence and the 
truth itself show that I have believed not folly but wisdom, 
and that what by them is deemed my folly is to me an 
occasion of salvation. For had not the Saviour’s birth 
been something heavenly and blessed, had it not had some- 
what of the divine in it, something that surpassed human 
nature known to men, then the doctrine concerning it would 
never have permeated the entire world ? '*6 

It is idle, then, to ask how Origen would have faced the 
Biblical Difficulties which face us to-day. For his whole 
life was spent in facing them. And he faced these ques- 
tions as we should have expected from the barefooted 
ascetic,*’ from the man who, out of love of learning and 
from a single-hearted desire to fulfil the Gospel counsels 
in the letter, lived on a poor stipend of about sixpence a 
day derived from the sale of his classical works. He 
faced them with complete devotion to the teachings of the 
Church. A material heretic he certainly was, for he fell 
into grievous errors; a formal heretic he most certainly 
was not, for his doctrinal errors were speculative only, and 


*® Hom. XIII. 3, in Exod., P.G. XII. 391. 

** Selecta in Psalmos, Hom. II. 6, in Ps. xxxvii. P.G. XII. 1386. 
'** Ib. 1386, and ep. Hom. III. 4, in Levit., ed. De la Rue II. 196. 
** Hom. VII. in Lucam. P.G. XIII. 1813. 

*? HE. VI. 3. 138 Tb, 
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At the same time Origen shows a wide knowledge of 
Apocryphal books. He refers to the Gospel of the 
Egyptians) to the Gospels of Peter, James and Thomas, 
of Matthias and Basilides** also to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews.** He speaks of the Acts of Peter’** of the 
Apocalypse of Elias}*®* But on all these Apocryphal Books 
he expresses the doubts current in his time. Thus even on 
the Shepherd of Hermas, which he at times seems to 
consider inspired,** he remarks: “lf any one can receive 
it . . .” 317 of the Doctrine of Peter: “ It is not found in 
the Ecclesiastical Books ;’’?** of the Apocrypha in general ; 
‘““Some make appeal to them ;”° of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews: “‘ if any one appeals to it” ;° of the Book of 
Enoch : “ it is not altogether received in the Church.” 

As we read Origen’s pages we not only marvel at his 
learning, but we remain awe-struck by the beauty of the 
soul that stands revealed in these same pages. Few men 
were more bitterly attacked by his contemporaries, yet 
nowhere can we detect a trace of bitterness or asperity in 
his writings. Few men were more learned, yet few men 
were more remarkable for simple and unaffected picty. 
Doubtless it was this feature in his character which made 
Eusebius say: ‘* His manner of life was as his doctrine, and 
his doctrine as his life.”** Thus note his beautiful words 
about Holy Communion: he is speaking of the need of 
reverence when listening to the Word of God in Church. 


11 Hom. I. in Lucam. 

122 Jb. and Hom. X. 17, in Matth. 

123 Tom. II. 6, in Joan. 

4 Tom. XX. 12, in Joan., though here Origen probably means the 
Acts of Paul. Cf. De la Rue IV. 322, note. 

8 Hom. X. 18, in Matth. 

46 “* Puto quod Hermas iste (Rom. xvi, 14) sit seriptor libelli illius 
qui Pastor appellatur, quae scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur, et ut puto, 
divinitus inspirata.” Lib. X. 31, in Ep. ad Romanos. The Muratorias 
Fragment says of the Pastor : ‘‘ nuperrime et temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit sedente Cathedra urbis Romae Ecclesiae Pio 
Episcopo fratre ejus.”’ 

127 Hom. XIV. 21, in Matth. ed. De la Rue III. 644. 

28 Pref. to De Principiis, 8. 

2° Hom. XVII. 35, in Matth. 

130 Tom. II. 6, in Joan. 

181 Contra Celsum, V. 54; similarly of the Testament of the XII Pat- 
riarchs, ‘‘ Non habetur in Canone,’”’ Hom. XV. 6, in Josue. 
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“You who are in the habit of frequenting the divine 
Mysteries know that when you receive the Body of the 
Lord you take It with all care and reverence lest some 
fragment of It should fall, lest some portion of the con- 
secrated gift should drop. For you would deem yourselves 
guilty, and rightly so, if through your negligence any of It 
should be allowed to fall.” ?** He has equally grave words 
on the enormity of a Communion made in grave sin,* and 
on the value of confession.%* It was the all-pervading 
piety of Origen’s Homilies on St. Luke’s Gospel thet com- 
pelled St. Jerome to translate them into Latin; how 
regrettable it is that these same Homilies should’ remain 
a mine unworked by the preachers of to-day! Yet what 
could be more touching than Origen’s comment on those 
sceptics who laugh at the idea that Elizabeth could have 
known by the testimony of the infant leaping in her womb 
that the Saviour of the world was present: ‘‘ Would that it 
might happen to me to be dubbed by unbelievers a fool 
for believing such things! The very occurrence and the 
truth itself show that I have believed not folly but wisdom, 
and that what by them is deemed my folly is to me an 
occasion of salvation. For had not the Saviour’s birth 
been something heavenly and blessed, had it not had some- 
what of the divine in it, something that surpassed human 
nature known to men, then the doctrine concerning it would 
never have permeated the entire world ?}** 

It is idle, then, to ask how Origen would have faced the 
Biblical Difficulties which face us to-day. For his whole 
life was spent in facing them. And he faced these ques- 
tions as we should have expected from the barefooted 
ascetic,’*’ from the man who, out of love of learning and 
from a single-hearted desire to fulfil the Gospel counsels 
in the letter, lived on a poor stipend of about sixpence a 
day derived from the sale of his classical works. He 
faced them with complete devotion to the teachings of the 
Church. A material heretic he certainly was, for he fell 
into grievous errors; a formal heretic he most certainly 
was not, for his doctrinal errors were speculative only, and 


3 Hom. XIII. 3, in Exod., P.G. XII. 391. 

4 Selecta in Psalmos, Hom. II. 6, in Ps. xxxvii. P.G. XII. 1386. 
** Ib. 1386, and cp. Hom. III. 4, in Levit., ed. De la Rue II. 196. 
*¢ Hom. VII. in Lucam. P.G. XIII. 1813. 

”? HEE. VI. 3. 138 Tb. 
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in realms where no Ecclesiastical judgment had as yet 
been given. An heresiarch he never could have been, his 
humility would have saved him from such a position. 
His bishop, Demetrius, certainly dealt him hard measure, 
yet when he had settled at Caesarea he resumed his work 
on his Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, and opens the 
Preface to the Fifth Book with the words: ‘‘ As far as the 
Fifth Tome, though indeed a storm appeared to rise up 
against me at Alexandria, I have said what it was given 
to me to say, ‘ Jesus rebuking the winds and the waves of 
the sea.’ But we were delivered from these happenings, 
we were dragged out of Egypt, God, who led his people 
thence, drawing us out. Then, when the enemy assailed 
us in bitter terms in fresh letters—letters truly inimical to 
the Gospel—when he stirred up against us all the winds of 
iniquity in Egypt, then reason persuaded me rather to 
stand up to the conflict and to preserve my mental balance 
(rd *jdenovxdv) lest vexatious thoughts should avail to 
admit the storm even into my inmost soul.” ** This same 
exquisite modesty is markedly displayed in Origen’s Preface 
to his Commentary on Genesis: ‘‘ Had we not been wholly 
slothful and too sluggish even to draw nigh when the Lord 
and Saviour urged us thereto, we should assuredly have 
hesitated to proceed. For we feel that we are far removed 
from that depth of spiritual understanding wherewith the 
mind that would investigate such profound truths should 
be furnished. . . . If in the course of our discussion 
there should occur some deep problem, we must indeed 
discuss it, yet not with categoric affirmation. For such is 
the mark either of a rash man, or of one who has lost the 
sense of human weakness and is not mindful who he is. 
Or it is the mark of perfect men, of those who knew 
with full confidence that they had learnt from the Lord 
Jesus Himself, that is from the Word of Truth, from that 
Wisdom through Whom all things were made. Or, again, 
it is the mark of such as have passed into the whirlwind 
and the darkness wherein God Himself dwells, and have 
received from heaven Divine replies. Moses entered therein, 
yet he himself was hardly able to understand or declare 
these things. 

“But we, for the simple reason that but moderate 
powers are given us, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 


139 P.G. XIV. 200. 
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we glory in being His disciple. Still we dare not main- 
tain that in face to face converse we have received from 
Him understanding of those things which are contained in 
the Divine Books. Indeed I am well assured that not 
even the whole world itself could grasp these things, so 
great is their power and majesty ! herefore we presume 
not to pronounce, as did the Apostles, on such things. At 
the same time, however, we render thanks for that, whereas 
many know not their lack of skill and their ill-composed 
and disorderly affections, and therefore set forth with all 
insistence what seems to them to be true, while in reality 
it is often but a foolish fairy-tale ; we, on the contrary, are 
but too well aware of our ignorance of these great things, 
which, indeed, are far beyond us.”!4° 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks on Origen’s errors 
will be evident. For here we find the greatest Biblical scholar 
whom the world has ever seen repudiated by the Church ; 
and this not because he studied the Bible, but because his 
love of it led him into excesses of interpretation which 
could not fail to exercise a fatal effect on less skilled minds. 
His very fame rendered him a danger. Yet we must not 
think that because the Church has refused to Origen the 
title of Saint, and declines to rank him amongst her 
Doctors, thet his labours have therefore been lost to the 
Church. St. Jerome never wearies of pointing out to 
those who detracted him for reading Origen’s works that 
all his great predecessors had done the same. Indeed 
Origen’s writings proved a veritable mine which the 
Fathers who followed him worked thoroughly. But they 
knew—as we have seen in the case of St. Jerome—how to 
separate the chaff from the grain. Thus all that is good 
in Origen has been handed down to the Church through 
the labours of those who—just as St. Cyprian used Ter- 
tullian and called him “his master ’’1“*—pored over the 
tomes of the great Alexandrian, as also “of Novatus, 
Amobius, Apollinarius, and other Greek and Latin 
Ecclesiastical writers,’ but who knew how to use them, 
in St. Jerome’s words, ut bona eorum eligamus, vitemusque 
contraria’”!44 Hvuau Ports, O.P. 


“* Tnis is really but a fragment from the Preface, and has been pre- 
served for us by Pamphilus in his Apologia for Origen ; P.G. XII. 45-46. 
Pp. LXII. 2; Adv. Ruff. II. 22. 18 Ep. LXII. 2. 

” Pp, LXXXIV. 2. 44 1b. cp. Ep. LXXXIV. 7, 

















Che Position of Irish Catholics under 
James I: 


For so far (till June 1604) the violent measures advocated 
so strenuously by the Protestant bishops and by the govern- 
ment officials did not receive the formal approval of the 
King. James, though too weak to proclaim toleration, 
had no desire to involve himself in new troubles in [reland 
by undertaking a violent campaign against the Catholic 
religion. Encouraged, however, by the violent measures 
passed in England against the Jesuits and seminary priests, 
Brouncker, President of Munster, determined to take the 
matter into his own hands. In August 1604 he issued a 
proclamation commanding all Jesuits, seminary priests, 
and “‘ massing priests living in the corporate towns to quit 
the province before the end of September.” “‘ The President 
and Council,” he wrote,’ ‘‘ knowing well that these deceiving 
instruments [Jesuits and seminary priests] swarm in all 
places, and especially within the corporate towns of that 
province, and that while they are resident among them the 
quiet of the country will be uncertain, and those that would 
otherwise yield obedience are kept back by the devilish 
enforcements of these practisers, which to prevent, and that 
such as have been drawn to live in darkness may receive 
the clear light of the Gospel, the President and Council, by 
his Majesty’s authority, do strictly command that all 
Jesuits, seminaries, and massing priests of what sort soever 
as are remaining within any of the corporate towns of the 
province, do, before the last day of September next, depart 
and forsake any manner of residence within the province, 
and so to continue without returning for the space of seven 
years next after the date of the proclamation ; and what 
person soever shall, after the said last day of September, 
receive or relieve any of them, shall suffer imprisonment 
during his Majesty’s pleasure, and forfeit for every such 
offence as often as committed, £40 sterling, the one half 


‘ Continued from July No. (X. 39, pp. 319-31). 
* 18th Aug. Cal. of State Papers, James I (1603-6). 
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to the approving informer, the other half to the King’s use. 
And whosoever, after the last day of September, shall bring 
unto the Lord President and Council the bodies of any 
Jesuits, seminaries, ‘or massing priests shall immediately 
receive a reward of £40 for every Jesuit, and for every 
seminary £6 3s. 4d., and for every massing priest £5." But, 
though he claimed to have taken such a decisive step by the 
authority of the King, he feared that it might not meet with 
the approbation of his Majesty, and hence, he felt it necessary 
to forward® to Cecil a defence of the proclamation. In this 
letter* he declared that the towns swarm with Jesuits and 
seminary priests who celebrated Mass almost publicly in 
the best houses, even in the hearing of all men. ‘“‘ To avoid 
the suspicion of rashness,”’ he asserted, “‘ he dissembled and 
used no other means than persuasions, till they stood upon 
strong terms, assured themselves and others of his Majesty’s 
pleasure to tolerate their idolatry, and in the end contemned 
all authority, as his Lordship may perceive by their own 
letter to the Lords. He trusts he shall be freed from the 
imputation of injustice or indiscretion, God bearing him 
witness, that he aims at nothing but the glory of his Creator, 
and the service of his Majesty; which he knows can no 
other way be advanced than by emptying the corporations 
of all those wicked priests, the seminaries of mischief and 
the very firebrands of rebellion.” Still, apparently, the 
King was not satisfied. He thought of calling a Parliament 
to consider the affairs of Ireland, especially the question of 
religion, and at the same time he took care to impress upon 
his officials the necessity of ‘‘ moderation.’’® 

The example set by the President of Munster was not 
followed through the kingdom, because the officials knew 
well that King James was in close correspondence with the 
Catholic Lords of the Pale, and they were uncertain about 
the upshot of the negotiations. They redoubled their 
efforts, however, to secure the banishment of the clergy, 
and the enforcement of the Acts of Uniformity and 
Supremacy passed in the reign of Elizabeth. In December 
1604 Sir John Davies wrote * to Cecil to inform him that a 


4 * Robert Cecil, afterwards Viscount Cranbourne, and Earl of Salis- 
ury. 


‘ Ib. 23rd Aug. 
* Jb. 15th and 16th Oct. * Ib. Letter to Cecil, 8th Dec., 1604. 
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citizen named Shelton had been elected Mayor of Dublin, 
that he had not taken the Oath of Supremacy, that on 
having been called before the Barons of the Exchequer he 
asked for time for consideration, and that on appearing once 
more he refused to subscribe to the oath. ‘“‘ He offered 
a form of oath in writing, which he said he was ready to take, 
wherein he acknowledged the King to be supreme governor 
over all persons, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, but not 
over all causes.” The election was quashed, and the 
aldermen, having been ordered to proceed to a new election, 
““chose one who without contradiction took the oath” 
(2 Eliz.). Davies asserted that he was induced to dwell at 
length upon this incident “ in order to demonstrate to Cecil 
that this people would for the most part submit themselves, 
to the government willingly, and become obedient subjects 
if the priests and Jesuits were banished the realm, which 
may easily be done by a proclamation.” Chief Justice 
Saxey was even more emphatic.’ He traced the failure 
of the Reformation in Ireland to two causes—first, to the 
negligence of the Protestant bishops, and second, to the 
activity of the Jesuits and seminary priests. ‘‘ The two 
principal pillars of every commonwealth,” he wrote, 
** religion and justice are in great disgrace in that kingdom, 
like to work the imminent ruin thereof. Religion standing 
in doctrine and discipline, doctrine faileth in the bishops 
themselves, who are not after the order of Aaron, bearing 
on their breasts Urim and Thummim, but as the priests of 
Jereboam, taken out of the basest of the people, more fit 
to sacrifice to a calf than to intermeddle with the religion 
of God. The chiefest of them [Miler MacGrath] an Irishman, 
sometime a friar, is Archbishop of Cashel, Bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore and Bishop of Kelly [Killala ?]. Another, 
late deceased [Nicholas Keenan] a poor singing man, void 
of the knowledge of his grammar rules, advanced to the 
bishopric of Kerry, who hath now a successor of like in- 
sufficiency. Another [William Lyon] preferred to three 
bishoprics, Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, which he now holdeth, 
a@ man utterly unlearned. Not one able preacher in all the 
province.” . . . The Jesuits, seminaries, and priests 
swarm as locusts throughout the whole Kingdom, and are 


? Ib. p. 217. 
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harboured and maintained by the noblemen and chief 
gentry of the country, but especially by the cities and 
walled towns within that realm, massing and frequenting 
all the superstitions of the people in their obstinate errors 
and contempt of the religion of God, and his Majesty’s laws 
ecclesiastical.” 

The Chief Justice pointed out how this state of affairs 
could be remedied by applying to Ireland the laws passed 
in England during the reign of Elizabeth against the priests 
and the Jesuits. He added, however, that when it was 
proposed to the Irish Privy Council that this English statute 
should be enforced in Ireland, an Irish member of the 
Privy Council objected on the ground that the phrase 
“Her Majesty's Dominions” used in the Act “‘ extended 
not further than to England and Wales.” The opinion of 
this man had such weight with his fellow councillors “‘ that 
the Jesuits, seminary priests, and such others of that litter 
have been ever since the more audacious to continue freely 
without reprehension their wonted seducing of the people.” 
“No better fruit,” he added, “is to be expected from an 
Irish councillor of State,” particularly, “‘ as it is well known 
that the chief and principal places of justice in that realm 
are supplied by such of the Irish as are open recusants or 
dissembling hypocrites; who make sometime a show of 
obedience to the King’s laws ecclesiastical in coming to 
church themselves and do openly maintain the recusancy 
of their wives, sons, daughters, and servants. . . . And 
therefore it is to be wished that no Irish were allowed to be 
a councillor of State, general and provincial, or to exercise 
any authority within that Kingdom, for by colour of that 
authority they have an opportunity to betray the Council 
of that State.” In a “‘ Memorial”’ for the reformation of 
Ireland discussed by the Privy Council in 16048 it is laid 
down: “That all Jesuits, seminaries, friars and Popish 
priests be banished ; those that shall thenceforth maintain 
such shall be fined and imprisoned; that all judges and 
officers in every court shall be sworn to the Supremacy, and 
shall attend church, otherwise to be sequestered, and if 
they will not conform, to be removed; that no lawyer 
[be allowed] to plead or exercise his profession except he 


* Ib. pp. 241-2. 
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do usually and publicly come to church to divine service, 
otherwise to be put from his practice; that all sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, mayors, &c., be sworn to the 
Supremacy, and all those that shall sue out livery; and 
that His Majesty will be pleased to give directions that all 
his Highness’s wards, as well noblemen’s children as others 
be brought up in the College [Trinity College] until his 
Majesty be pleased to appoint some other place of purpose 
for that good use and their observation.” 

During the opening months of 1605 the persecution 
against the Catholics in England was carried on with 
relentless vigour, but, as yet, the King seemed undecided 
about the policy that should be followed in Ireland. Before 
the end of June it was clear that the officials had overcome 
the Lords of the Pale at the court of James, and that a 
new era of persecution was about to open. He addressed 
a letter ® to the Lord Deputy in which he ordered him to 
advise Sir John Everard, second Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and a well-known Catholic, to resign, or else he 
should be dismissed. ‘“‘ For his [Everard’s] good parts he 
would not publicly disgrace him, yet in regard of his 
recusancy he could not, without wound to his conscience, 
as well as for example sake, think fit to be continued in any 
authority.’ A few days later he issued his celebrated 
Proclamation against toleration'® of the Catholic religion 
in Ireland. In this he stated that his subjects in Ireland 
have been led astray by the false report that he intended 
‘to give liberty of conscience or toleration of religion ”’ to 
the Irish, ‘‘ contrary to the express laws and statutes therein 
enacted.” Such a rumour, he regarded, as a libel on 
himself and as dangerous to the peace of the Kingdom. 
‘* By this public act he desires to declare to all his subjects 
his resolution; and he straightly admonishes and com- 
mands those of that realm from henceforth duly to resort 
and come to their several parish churches or chapels to hear 
divine service every Sunday and holiday, according to the 
tenor and intent of the laws and statutes, upon the pains 
and denalties contained therein, which he will have from 
henceforth duly put in execution. . . . He declares 
that it is his will and commandment that all Jesuits, 


* Ib. 27th June. The King to the Lord Deputy. *° Jb. 4th July. 
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seminary priests, or other priests whatsoever, made and 
ordained by any authority derived or pretended to be 
derived from the See of Rome, shall, before the 10th day of 
December next, depart out of the Kingdom.” No Jesuit 
or priest was to return to Ireland after this date ‘“‘ upon 
pain of his high displeasure, and upon such further pain and 
penalty as may justly be inflicted upon them by the laws 
and statutes of that realm ; no person was to receive such 
Jesuits or priests; and all officers were commanded to 
arrest all such priests who remained after the 10th Dec., 
1605, as well as all who sheltered them or assisted them.” 
The Protestant bishops and officials had at last 
succeeded in their desires. The King had declared publicly 
that he would never grant toleration to his Irish Catholic 
subjects, and had issued the long sought for decree of 
banishment against the clergy. But there were difficulties 
in the way. One of these was that many of those in 
authority were either Irish Catholics or Irishmen in 
sympathy with the Catholic body. ‘‘ Amongst the impedi- 
ments to this Kingdom’s tranquility,” wrote Chichester 
to the Earl of Salisbury ’’™ [is] the corruption of under 
officers, and the scarcity of good justices of the peace, which 
can only be remedied by planting of English and others 
well affected in fit places. Without their assistance in the 
remote places, most of their commands are in vain trans- 
mitted. In this matter of banishing the priests and Jesuits, 
and for performing other duties in the Church, he thinks 
few or none but of their own nation [English] will aid 
them, and the government here can hardly answer their 
expectations there [in England] by reason that many of the 
principal subjects do even hate and detest them, for no other 
cause but that of religion, and as much as in them lies cross 
and discountenance all their desires.” Another difficulty 
was that there were no special laws in Ireland passed against 
the clergy. Such laws had, indeed, been passed for England, 
but the laws of the English Parliament were not binding in 
Ireland, and it was considered too risky to summon an 
Irish Parliament to grapple with the subject. As is noted 
in the Preface to Vol. I]. of these Calendars “‘ the only penal 
law in force directly affecting the Irish Catholic laity was 
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the Statute of the 2 Elizabeth, imposing a fine of 12 pence 
for every breach of that statute, requiring every one to 
attend the Protestant service in his parish church every 
Sunday and holiday. Small as this fine may appear, it 
ordinarily amounted, with the costs of the levy, to ten 
shillings, through the practices of the under officers.” 
Such a small fine might terrify the poor, but it had no 
effect upon the wealthier Catholics, whose submission was 
specially desired. If the leading Catholics could be coerced 
into attending the Protestant churches, it was thought that 
their poorer co-religionists would soon follow their example. 
Hence, the Lord Deputy, Chichester, and the other members 
of the Irish Privy Council determined to overstep the 
instructions of the King. In October they issued a new 
edition of the royal proclamation" in which they threatened 
those who refused to assist at Protestant services with “‘ not 
only the penalties therein contained 2 [Elizabeth], but also 
upon pain of his Majesty’s high displeasure, and of such 
further punishments as may be lawfully inflicted upon the 
wilful contemners of his Majesty’s royal commands, pro- 
clamations, and prerogatives.” The object of this addition 
was clear enough. As the law commanding attendance at 
Protestant service did not impose a sufficiently severe 
penalty on the wealthier classes, it was determined to issue 
mandates to particular individuals to attend a specified 
church on a certain specified day. If these individuals 
refused to do so they could be indicted before the Star 
Chamber for disobedience to the royal commands, and could 
be punished by ruinous fines. ‘* Now it is intended,” wrote 
Chichester to Salisbury,'* “‘ to summon those by whose 
example the rest of the people are most led, to come to the 
church, upon pain of the King’s displeasure and upon 
further penalties; by which course it is hoped either to 
bring them to what is desired, or by law to have good 
grounds to lay sound fines upon them, which may be en- 
ployed upon the ruinous and decayed churches, bridges, 
and such good works.” He added that he suspected “ the 
wiser sort are plotting to send some agent to the Court to 
beg that the intended course may be altered; in which 


“2 P, LXXVIII. 1 Tb. p. 355. 
1¢ Ib. Chichester to Earl of Salisbury, 29th Oct. 
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he trusts they may find such reproof as they worthily 
deserve.” 

In Nov. 1605 individual mandates were addressed in 
the name of the King to a number of the leading Dublin 
citizens. They were as follows’: ‘‘ James, &c. We, &c., 
do straightly charge, will, and command you [here was 
inserted the name] in the faith and allegiance by which you 
are bound unto us, and by authority of our prerogative royal 
(all excuses and delays set apart), upon the next Sunday 
after sight hereof, and so upon every Sunday and other days 
ordained and used to be kept as holydays, that you resort 
and repair unto your parish church or chapel, and then and 
there do abide soberly and orderly during the time of common 
prayer, preaching, or other service of God . . .; or 
else, from time to time to give your personal attendance 
upon our Mayor of our said city of Dublin for the time 
being, at such time as he shall upon the same day repair 
to the cathedral church, commonly called Christchurch, to 
hear divine service and sermons; and then and there to 
present and show yourself before our said Deputy-General 
or Council, and there continue during such service and 
sermons.” The mandates were delivered to Aldermen John 
Elliott, John Skelton, Robert Kenedy, and Walter Sedgrove, 
to Thomas Carroll and Edmund Malone, merchants, and 
to Philip Bassett. As they refused to obey them, they were 
cited before the Court of Star Chamber.’* They based 
their refusal on the ground “‘ that they had been brought 
up in the Romish religion, and that it was against their 
conscience to go to church to hear service or sermons.” 
Whereupon the Court, censured, adjudged and decreed 
that the four aldermen should pay a fine of £100 each, and 
the two merchants, £50 each, ‘the one moiety [of the fines] 
to be laid out towards repairing of decayed churches and 
chapels, or other charitable uses, as the Deputy and Council 
shall think fit ; the other moiety to be paid into his Majesty’s 
coffers, and all of them were committed to His Majesty’s 
Castle of Dublin during the Lord Deputy’s pleasure, and 
put from all office and magistracy within the city or else- 
where within this Kingdom until they shall conform them- 
selves and take the oath of supremacy.” Philip Bassett, 
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being an Englishman, was to be sent into England “ to be 
governed by the laws under which he was born, and never 
to return again into this Kingdom.”’ Five days later, James 
Bellew, Nicholas Stephens (or Stephenson) William Turner, 
and Robert Ashe, merchants, and Francis Marshall, gentle- 
men, all citizens of Dublin, were indicted before the Star 
Chamber for a similar offence, and were punished by fines 
and imprisonment.'’ Before the end of the month of 
November, Thomas Jones, who had just been transferred 
from the Bishopric of Meath to the Archbishopric of Dublin, 
wrote to Salisbury asking him to support the vigorous action 
of the officials. ‘“‘ They are now beginning,” he wrote,'* 
“to seek some reformation in the citizens of Dublin in their 
religion, and they find them so strong and united that if 
the matter be not conducted with great constancy and 
prudent discretion, it needs must and will procure great 
danger in this Kingdom.” LEarly in December the Lord 
Deputy and Council addressed a letter ’* to the Privy Council 
in England, in which letter they gave a full account of 
their proceedings against the Catholic aldermen and citizens 
of Dublin. They announced that they had devoted “‘ the 
greatest part of their fines to the repairing of such churches 
in that city as remained ruinous since the great blast of 
gunpowder, to the relieving of the poor scholars in the 
college [Trinity College], and to such other necessary and 
charitable uses” that “ by these measures these parish 
churches in the city that were in case to be resorted to 
are better frequented now than they had been any time 
these dozen years or more”’; that three aldermen and the 
sheriff, ‘‘ who had a long time forborne coming to church, 
had by these means conformed themselves, and did then 
come orderly to service and sermons, and they doubted 
not but many more of all sorts would soon follow, if the 
course begun were well proceeded in, and not crossed or 
intermitted.” They reported, too, that the Catholic Lords 
of the Pale had held a consultation among themselves when 
they heard of these proceedings, and had framed a petition, 
which was delivered to the Deputy by Sir James Dillon, 
John Sarsfield, John Finglas, and Edward Nugent. The 
Deputy and Council, having examined these men, discovered 
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that they were only acting as the willing instruments of 
Viscount Gormanston, Lord Louth, Sir Patrick Barnewall, 
and Richard Netterville, all of whom were to be summoned 
for examination. Care was taken to warn the English 
Privy Council not to receive any petition from the Palesmen 
or to listen to any agent they might send. ‘“‘ If the Lords of 
the Council,” they added, ‘‘ were to hold that course which 
was held in her late Majesty’s time, that no suitor coming 
from thence should be regarded, but rather punished if he 
came without certificate or letters of recommendation, they 
would be much less troubled with them.” 

In order to prejudice the King against the Irish the 
Catholics, and specially against the Lords of the Pale, the 
Deputy and Council did not fail to suggest that the Palesmen 
might have had some connection with or knowledge of the 
Guy Fawkes conspiracy, news of which had just then 
arrived in Ireland. They hinted that tne fact of their 
petition having been presented about the time of the Gun- 
powder Plot might not have been accidental, and they 
asked that “‘ some of the conspirators should be examined 
whether any knowledge of the plot was sent into Ireland, 
the rather because the Jesuits have constant intelligence 
and advice betwixt themselves in all parts, and they doubt 
not they were the inciters, if not the practisers, of that 
hellish treason.’’ They added in a postscript that the Lords 
of the Pale, who had the principal part in preparing the 
Catholic petition had appeared before them, that Lord 
Gormanston, Sir James Dillon, John Finglas, and Flatsbury 
were committed to the Castle together with Sir Patrick 
Barnewall who was to be treated more harshly than the 
others as being the ringleader, while Burnell and Netterville 
were to be allowed to return to their own houses under bail 
to appear at the first sitting of the Star Chamber next 
term. 

Petitions were, however, forwarded on behalf of the 
Catholic Lords, and in January 1606 a letter?° was forwarded 
from the Privy Council in England to the Deputy recom- 
mending moderation. The action of the Deputy and his 
officials was approved, but in such a half-hearted manner 
that it should have discouraged them trom proceeding any 
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further. ‘* As for the priests and friars,” the letter stated, 
“their banishment were of all things to be endeavoured, 
if it could be conveniently done. They may forbear, 
however, to make a curious search for them.’ The Lords 
of the Pale were to be liberated except Sir Patrick Barnewall 
who was to be sent to England ; as were likewise the alder- 
men and the citizens of Dublin, though in their case the fines 
were to be enforced. Notwithstanding this lack of en- 
couragement the particular mandates were continued. 
Two aldermen, Philip Conran and Patrick Brown, and 
John Gooding, merchant, of Dublin, were fined and im- 
prisoned in January 1606. It was not an easy work to 
collect the fines. When there was an attempt made to 
levy them, deeds were offered to show that these men had 
no property. ‘‘ By these deeds five of the most substantial 
of them had given in general words all their goods and 
chattels to their children, apprentices, o1 friends, not 
reserving so much as their wearing apparel.” The jury 
accepted these deeds, and refused to find for the King, 
whereupon the case was transferred to the Star Chamber, 
which had no difficulty in deciding that these assignments 
were worthless. 

During the first six months of 1606 the officials in Ireland 
were constantly complaining that the clergy were still 
numerous, and that the Catholic Palesmen were untrust- 
worthy. For one reason or another they delayed sending 
Sir Patrick Barnewall to London till the month of April.” 
They announced that Sir Patrick was being supported by 
the whole Catholic body, that collections to defray his 
expenses had been made within the Pale and in Munster, 
and that it was freely said that he would secure toleration 
for his co-religionists.* In spite of a warning from the 
English Privy Council that the King favoured mcderation* 
Sir John Davies and others made a circuit of Munster, and 
in the course of their journey endeavoured to force the 
leading Catholics to attend Protestant service by means 
similar to those which they had employed already in Dublin. 
“For reducing of the people to church,’ wrote Davies,” 
‘*a double course was holden against the multitudes of 

" Jb. 29th Jan. 
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recusants in the cities and towns where we sat. We pro- 
ceeded by way of indictment upon the statute 2nd Elizabeth, 
to levy the penalty of 12d. upon every person for every 
Sunday and holyday on which they absented themselves 
from the church, because this is a positive law, and the pain 
thereof seems not to be heavy.’ Against the wealthier 
classes they proceeded by way of personal mandates. In 
Waterford they summoned all the principal citizens, but 
only the Mayor obeyed. They intended to punish the others 
by fine and imprisonment, though in the end this intention 
was not carried out. Time was given to the offenders to 
attend a religious conference. The justices passed through 
Dungarvan, Youghal, Cork, Limerick, Cashel, and Clonmel, 
in all of which places they adopted every possible means to 
induce the Catholics to attend the Protestant churches. 
Davies was convinced that all such measures must prove 
ineffectual unless the ministers showed themselves much 
more zealous. ‘‘ If our bishops and others that have cure 
of souls,’ he wrote, “were but half as diligent in their 
several charges as these men [the Jesuits and priests] are 
in the places where they haunt, the people would not receive 
and nourish them as now they do. But it is the extreme 
negligence and remissness of our clergy here which was first 
the cause of the general desertion and apostacy and is now 
again the remora or impediment of reformation. My 
Lord President doth use his best diligence to apprehend 
those priests, but he findeth difficulty in it, because they do 
easily lurk or escape in a country where every man beareth 
them favour. Besides they live in the houses of gentlemen 
and noblemen under the name of surgeons and physicians, 
and can hardly be taken in the exercise of their functions.” 
The Deputy and the officials were far from being confident 
that their violent measures would meet with the approval 
of the King. ‘“‘ They intended,” they wrote,* “in the 
course of the term to renew their former proceedings in the 
Castle Chamber with some capital recusants of that city 
[Dublin] who had not as yet been sentenced, but were 
respited last term, partly in respect of the sickness of some 
of them, and partly in hope that upon conference assigned 
unto them they might be brought to be more conformable. 


*¢ Jb. 29th May. 
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But they doubted that all this would be to small purpose to 
effect that business of recusancy, if Sir Patrick Barnewall, 
who was then gone over as a prolocutor in that cause, 
tending to cross the course of reformation, were not pre- 
vented, and at his first coming thither, made an example 
of by some severe manner of correction.” Amongst the 
** Remembrances on behalf of the Lord Deputy ” forwarded 
to Salisbury 2’ it was asked : “‘ That the case of Sir Barnewall 
may be well considered of, for, if he should escape punish- 
ment, there is no hope of doing any good in the matter of 
reformation, for the eyes of all men are bent towards the 
success thereof, and give out that his Majesty and the State 
do favour and tolerate their proceedings, and have restrained 
the Lord Deputy from further proceeding against them.” 
Chichester seems gradually to have lost all hope oi forcing 
the people to conform, and to have pinned his faith to the 
policy of kidnapping the youths, and having them trained 
at Trinity College. ‘‘ For matters of reformation in points 
of religion,” he wrote, “‘ the Lords [English Privy Council] 
have discovered what the Council have found in Ireland 
by experience, that the aged were obstinate, and so carried 
by their views and the views of the priests that there was 
little hope of working their good. The better sort for 
wealth and substance were so afraid to be scandalised, as 
they termed it, that they would rather bazard their souls 
than forsake their error. With the meaner sort the 
pecuniary punishment would prevail, and if it were fully 
put in execution, it would work much with others; but 
their hopes must be in the next age; by the good education 
of the children, to which end he wished his Majesty would 
be pleased to be at some charge for placing them in the 
College there [Trinity College].”’ 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the Deputy and his 
subordinates the King withheld his approval of their efforts, 
and the complaints of Sir Patrick met with some sympathy 
in London. In July the English Privy Council forwarded 
an account of the grievances which Sir Patrick had placed 
before them. “ First,’’ they wrote,?® “he complained of his 
[the Chief Justice] sending forth precepts under the great 
seal to compel men to come to church. Secondly, he com- 
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plained against the Chief Justice for refusing private men 
to see their indictments. . . . Though these complaints 
proceed as they (the Lords) perceived, from an unquiet 
spirit, labouring still to make himself great in opposition 
to the State, ard had accordingly made him feel their 
judgment, they yet desired further information that they 
might the better pronounce and publish the offence of any 
that should presume to censure their (the Lord Deputy and 
Council’s) proceedings. And because their Lordships would 
know the law or precedent for the course taken in issuing 
precepts under the great seal to compel men to come to 
church, which was as yet unknown to them (the Lords of 
the Council) there, they send them what he offered to prove 
in the two other grievances, being persuaded they would 
easily give a satisfactory answer.’’ However courteous 
such a letter may seem, still its meaning could not be mis- 
taken by the Deputy and his supporters. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 


[T'o be continued. | 
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History of the Catholic Church from the Renaissance to the French Revolution. 
By Very Rev. James Canon MacCarrrey, Ph.D., Vice-President 
and Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Maynooth College. Two 
Vols. Second Edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1915. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


TxHOsE who have read Dr. MacCaffrey’s latest contribution to the History 
of the Church will not be surprised to learn that the work has already 
passed into a second edition. The History of the Church from the Renais- 
sance to the French Revolution has all the qualities which should at once 
establish it as tte standard work on the Church history of the period in 
our schools and colleges, and it will not surprise us to find that many other 
editions of the work are equally on demand. The encomiums which the 
History has received both from English and Continental reviewers bear 
ample testimony to the excellence of the work, and leave no doubt in our 
mind that for sound scholarship Dr. MacCaffrey’s treatment of the 
Reformation period can hold its own with the very best in any language. 
To English-speaking students he has rendered a signal service both in 
this work and his History of the Church in the Nineteenth Century, while 
the admirable section dealing with the Reformation period in the Irish 
Church—every page of which is illuminating, every statement based on 
the most unquestionable authorities—must leave all Irish Catholics under 
a big debt of gratitude to him. The speedy demand for a second edition 
indicates that Dr. MacCaffrey’s new History is duly appreciated, and 
we heartily congratulate him on its success. 
M. Eaton. 





History of Ely O’Carroll Territory or Ancient Ormond Situated in North 
Tipperary and North-Western King’s County, Ireland. By Rev. JoHN 
GieEson. Dublin: M. H. Gili & Son, Ltd. 1915. Price 10s. net. 


“In a general history of Ireland,” writes the author in his Preface, “ it 
is the political or military phrase which has been chiefly presented to 
Irish readers ; but in a local history it is chiefly the interesting and, 
frequently, fascinating aspects of our history which present themselves. 
In the present volume this idea has been attempted. . . . The bulk 
of the Irish people are said to confine their reading to newspapers and 
periodicals ; local history of the places familiar to them, if properly 
presented, will give their reading a deeper channel in which to run ; and 
it will be more wholesome food of the mind and soul for them than much 
of what they read.” 

In these sentences Father Gleeson indicates clearly enough the plan 
of composition which he set before himself in preparing his book. He 
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did not intend to confine himself to a mere dry record of facts as they are 
set forth in the ancient literature of Ireland or in the documents preserved 
in the public archives. His objects were not purely archeological. 
He was not writing for the information of scholars, but for the purpose 
of awakening the interest of the people in the story of their own district. 
This will help to explain many things in the volume which might seem 
otherwise to require explanation. 

Bearing in mind the object which the author had in view we must 
say that he has achieved a considerable measure of success. He has 
enlivened his story by embodying generously the stories and traditions 
current amongst the people ; he has not overloaded his pages with refer- 
ences or with the other trappings and adornments of scholarship ; and he 
has added touches of living interest by dealing at length with some of 
the more stirring incidents of the last fifty years. For my own part I 
can safely say that seldom has it been my good fortune to come across a 
book which afforded me more genuine pleasure. One evening I took up 
the History of Ely O’Carroll simply because it was my duty to read it. 
I had no previous acquaintance with the author, and very little definite 
knowledge of the subject. But as I turned over the pages my interest 
was aroused. The quaint and striking style in which the book was 
written, the quick shifting of the seenes—at one moment it was a chapter 
from the Book of Rights, at another, some of the pathetic or amusing 
incidents of the Land War—and the lively anticipations of what might 
come next so engrossed my attention that hours passed like minutes ; 
and it was only when the night was far advanced that I regretfully made 
up my mind to postpone the continuation of the story to the following day. 

“The subject dealt with in this volume is the history, ancient and 
modern, of an interesting sub-kingdom of Milesian Ireland, ancient 
Ormond, afterwards known as the Territory of Ely O’Carroll. The story 
of this sub-kingdom has never been completely written ; portion of it was 
given during the last century in Cooke’s History of Birr. But even Cooke 
did not know the extent of ancient Ely O’Carroll. Betham held that the 
baronies of Owney and Arra in Tipperary belonged to Ely O’Carroll. 
Cooke ridiculed Betham’s opinion in an essay which he published ; but 
Betham was right. Modern Ely O’Carroll is confined to two baronies 
only, but ancient Ely O’Carroll comprised eight baronies, which made 
up ancient Ormond, or East Munster. At present this territory is situated 
in two counties; but, originally, they all belonged to the County 
Tipperary.” 

Father Gleeson has devoted particular attention to the ecclesiastical 
history of the district. He deals with the parishes of Nenagh, Lorrha and 
Dorrha, Roscrea, Bourney, Terryglas, Toomevara, Templederry, Silver- 
mines, Youghal Ara and Castletown, Monsea and Killodiernan, Clogh- 
jordan, Borrisokane, Kinitty, Kilcolman, Shinrone, Dunkerrin, and Kyle 
and Knock. 

In bringing out a new edition of his work it would be well if Father 

leeson prepared a careful Index. It would render moro valuable an 
already valuable work. 
James MacCarrrey. 
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The Life of St. Columban (St. Columbanus of Bobbio). A Study of Ancient 
Irish Monastic Life. By Mrs. Tomas Concannon, M.A. Dublin: 
Catholic Truth Society. 1915. Price 5s. 


Tue story of the life and labours of St. Columban is one that should arrest 
the attention of everyone interested in the part played by Ireland in the 
conversion and civilisation of Western Europe. During the period that 
elapsed between the 6th and the 10th century many Irish clerics, inspired 
by their zeal for the glory of God and the extension of His Kingdom on 
earth, abandoned the cloisters of their native land, and hurried forth to 
carry the light of the Gospel to those who were still groping in the darkness 
of Paganism. All of these without exception are entitled to the admiration 
and gratitude of succeeding generations, but to none of them is Europe 
indebted for so much as it is to St. Columban. This obligation arises not 
merely from the fact that he preached the Gospel with such effect in the 
Kingdom of the Merovingians and in the country of the Alemanni and the 
Lombards, but also because he established those famous monasteries 
which were destined to be centres of religion and education, and par- 
ticularly the great Monastery of Bobbio, which wielded an influence in 
medizval Europe but little inferior to that exercised by Monte Cassino. 
And yet the name of St. Columban, even at a very early period, was 
almost forgotten in Ireland. The fame of his sanctity and learning was 
cherished by foreigners, but native writers seem to have been almost 
completely oblivious of the works that he accomplished. What was true 
in the 7th and 8th century was still more true at a later period. With 
the exception of the Biography by Jonas, no other account of Columban’s 
labours was available, and though the learned Franciscan, Father Fleming, 
had made a determined effort to restore St. Columban to his rightful place 
his effort was crowned with only partial success. The very name of his 
Collectanea Sacra is known only to scholars. It was the knowledge of 
this fact that induced the Right Rev. Dr. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Washington, to make an attempt to secure a Biography of 
the Saint in English, by offering a prize of £200 for the best Life of St. 
Columban. A committee was appointed to deal with the matter by the 
Irish Bishops, to whom this generous offer had been made, and the 
Committee unanimously awarded the prize to the Essay under review. 
That Mrs. Concannon should have written a most enjoyable book 
will not come as a surprise to those who are already acquainted with her 
literary work ; neither will it be thought strange that she should display 
such a close acquaintance with early Irish history, for it is well-known 
that she has made that subject her special study. But her readers cannot 
fail to marvel at her profound and accurate scholarship, her intimate 
knowledge of sources and literature, and her clear insight into the religious 
and civil conditions that prevailed in a great part of Western Europe 
during the 6th and the opening years of the 7th century. Mrs. Concannon 
has written a charming and scholarly Life of St. Columban. But she 
has done much more. She has given her readers in outline and as a setting 
for her story some memorable pictures illustrating the state of learning 
and religion in Ireland in the days of St. Columban, the work of its schools, 
and the manner in which they prepared the missionaries for their labours, 
the downfall of religion in the Kingdom of the Merovingians, the obstacles 
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that beset the path of St. Columban and his companions at almost every 
turn, and the results which he secured by his own personal exertions as 
well as through the monastic establishments which he instituted. It is 
a book which we can unreservedly recommend to our readers. 
The Life of St. Columban is published by the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland ; and it has been brought out in a manner worthy of the subject. 
It is a handsome volume, beautifully printed and bound. The price 
is so moderate—five shillings—that it is well within the reach of the 
general public. We can only wish that Mrs. Concannon’s Life of St. 
Columban will secure the circulation that it well deserves. 
M. J. 


Our Great Consoler in Life and Death. Short Devotional Readings by 
M. L. C. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Pp. 109. Price Is. 6d. net. 
a 

Tue key-note of the present work is given by the publishers in these 
words : ‘‘ To whom shall we go in these days of trial and suffering but to 
the Great Consoler, Who is ready to embrace in His arms of love all who 
look to Him with the eyes of faith ¢ These simple devotional readings 
will bring peace and comfort and hope to many stricken and sorrowing 
hearts.”” We believe that this prediction will be realised. Balm for hurt 
minds will always be found in Christ. The writer of the present volume 
has hearkened to the words that the greatest of merely human sages 
dared not utter under penalty of imposture or insanity : “‘Come to Me 
all you that labour or are burdened and I will refresh you.” For long 
the nations oppressed by the heavy burden of agnostic thought have 
raised the doubting cry: “Is there no balm in Gilead?” It required 
the horrors of war to awaken them to a sense of the deep need of humanity. 
They may realise, also, that in Christianity there is not merely consolation 
in necessary evils, but also the only hope of the restoration of the lost 
image of God in man. It is true that many see in superficial things, for 
example, in the destruction of militarism, a panacea for the ills of men, 
but the profounder thought of the Christian tradition might suggest to 
them that they are confounding symptoms with the root of the malady. 
The destruction of all the armaments and the bon-fire of all the fleets 
will not put an end to the age-long conflict between the law of the mind 
and the law of the members, spoken of by St. Paul. As in the days of 
the Apostle, an adequate solution for this antinomy is offered by the 
grace of Jesus Christ alone. To-day men are beginning to see in Jesus 
Christ the Consoler ; to-morrow they may see in Him the Restorer of 
society. They may begin to have a more modest faith in eugenics, and 
a bolder trust in the spiritual regeneration by the Christian sacraments. 
The restoration of the defaced lineaments of God in man has ever been 
the task of the Catholic Church from the days of Paul, who proclaimed 
the bold programme, instawrare omnia in Christo. The Catholic Church, 
which alone has all the truth of Christ and the resources of His divinity, 

is the only hope for a society in fragments. 
It is the chief merit of this little book of meditations that at a very 
opportune moment it summons men to Christ as the only solace in their 
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tears. It is written in an attractive manner and with literary finish. It 
depicts the relations of the Great Consoler to our trials, to our daily work 
and intercourse with others, to our devotions, to our sorrows, our suf- 
ferings, and the hour of death. We confess that we are not consoled 
by two things in the work, by the author’s reference to the Eucharist 
and to the paradise of the departed. The author describes the broken 
bread as the symbol of Our Saviour, broken by His passion. But is there 
nothing more to tell us? Sweet, indeed, is the memory of Christ sug- 
gested by a symbol, but “sweeter far is His Real Presence,” to adopt 
the thought of St. Bernard in another connection. The “ paradise ” 
of disembodied spix‘ts, described by the author, who is in harmony with 
the common Anglican position, is not very consoling. Even the penitent 
thief is represented as merely joining the “spirits in prison’? whom 
Christ visited after His death. Could St. Paul—and he represents the 
saintly dead—have merely aspired to enter such a prison, when he longed 
to be absent from the body and present with God, to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ ? Paul’s presence with Christ is not prison life in any 
sense ; his ecstasies now in presence of the Master are surely more numer- 
ous than when he was upon earth. This—the Catholic view concerning 
the sainted dead—offers us more consolation. 

The author emphasises the Christian view of death, more fearful in 
prospect than in reality. ‘‘ Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis 
o’er.”” In the work the matter is beautifully illustrated by a picture 
called ‘“‘ Mors Janua Vitae,” by Sir Noel Paton. A knight is kneeling 
and gathering all his forces for the last fight. Behind him is the narrow 
way through the dark mountains, and the skeleton hand of death rests 
upon his shoulder. As he lifts his eyes in the supreme moment of closing 
life, he beholds not the gloom of death, but God’s bright angel lifting the 
dark veil of earthly things which in part conceal the Divine from human 
gaze. A merciful death effects the transit to a fuller life, ex wmbris et 
imaginibus ad veritatem. 

G. PIERSE. 





The New Pelagianism. By J. Herspert WituiaMs. London and Edin- 
burgh : Sands & Co. St. Louis, U.S.A.: Herder. 1915. Pp. xii + 
147. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE author has a case and states it forcibly. He finds things in England 
very much changed. Persecution of the Church has ceased : there is an 
entente convenable between Catholic and Protestant: the earnest, and 
sometimes bitter, controversy that marked a period not so very far 
from our own has practically ceased. Conversions are being brought 
about, but only by private intervention, not with public assertion of the 
rights of the Church or public denial of salvation for Protestants. Every- 
where there is an attitude of charity and toleration, and the spiritual life 
of the nation goes on with a smoothness that would very much astonish 
the protagonists of a more vigorous time, could they only come back to 
see it. So the author sees, and he asks himself what it means, and is it 
an improvement. So do others. ‘“‘The monk who meditates in the 
silence of his cell: the parish priest as he treads the country roads on 4 
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sick call, bearing in his bosom his Creator.” Whatever opinions the 
others may hold, the author leaves us in no doubt about his own. Things, 
he maintains, are not better. A wide toleration has broken down the 
clear-cut principles of days gone by. Increased hope for the salvation 
of Protestants has led to an acquiescence in their separated state and to 
a want of zeal for their conversion. Peace is dearly purchased at the 
price : toleration for a man’s errors @ poor consolation when those errors 
are sure to damn him. 

The causes of the change are sought. They are found to be all rather 
closely connected, and are labelled by the author with the general title 
of the “‘ New Pelagianism.” 

First he finds the tendency to mitigate the Christian teaching on 
eternal punishment, leading to a semi-universalism that guarantees 
salvation to nearly everyone. The underlying principle was hinted at 
by Justin Martyr, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, but was most clearly 
formulated by the Pelagians when they spoke of the “‘ middle place” 
that was neither heaven nor hell, but suitable, all the same, as a future 
abode for a considerable section of mankind. That statement was in 
flagrant opposition to the teaching of Christ and to the whole New Testa- 
ment, and was condemned by the Church as absolutely untenable. But 
it has,the author tells us, reappeared in England. Men have discovered 
that the “‘ Limbus Infantium,” to which unbaptized children are con- 
signed, would be the equitable state of eternal existence for numbers 
of adults as well, and they claim support for their position in certain 
authoritative documents and in the law of divine love revealed so often 
in the Scriptures. The author has no sympathy with the new-fangled 
idea. The Scripture law of eternal damnation was formulated by Christ 
Himself, and no man has a right to question or modify it. The new 
interpretation may bring comfort to many outside the Church ; for 
Catholics it has neither message nor meaning. And he supports his 
statement with a wealth of authorities, Scriptural or theological, that 
even the most enthusiastic exponent of the milder view will, we think, 
find it more convenient not to answer. 

Next he notes the wider extension allowed to the principle that in- 
vincible ignorance excuses. The principle is correct, and is recognised 
in the statement of Pope Pius IX. : “‘ It is well known to Us and to your- 
selves that those who labour under invincible ignorance concerning our 
holy religion, but who observe the natural law and its precepts engraven 
on the hearts of all, and are ready to obey God, and who lead a virtuous 
and upright life, may, by the operation of divine light and grace, attain 
to eternal life, since God does not suffer any to undergo eternal punish- 
ment who are clear of the guilt of voluntary offending.” But the same 
Pope condemned the proposition that “‘ there is good hope of the eternal 
salvation of all those who do not by any means belong to the true Church 
of Christ.” The author finds the first statement understood so literally 
in England that the condemnation of the second is practically forgotten. 
Against that he protests with vigour, and calls to his aid all the forces 
that framed the maxim “‘ Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.”” He understands 
the maxim in the strict sense assigned to it by those who used it first, 
and throws ridicule on the distinction drawn nowadays between the 
“body” and “soul” of the Church. So the question of culpability 
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becomes for him one of very minor importance. ‘‘ The culpability (he 
says) of those who have no faith in Christ, because they have never heard 
the Gospel ; or who are unbaptized under the same circumstances ; or 
or who die ‘ unhouseled, disappointed, unanealed,’ without receiving the 
Viaticum or the last Absolution or being anointed—the culpability is nil, 
But their condition is the serious matter.”” And again : ““ We must not 
leave uncounted the unbeliever whose unbelief is no fault of his and 
whose nature is unmarred. But what his number may be we cannot 
know and dare not say or even think. He is the exception. To make 
of him any sort of rule, his salvation any semblance of dogma 
salvation without faith and without the sacraments is to introduce a 
novelty, apart from Apostolic tradition and unheard in the Revelations 
delivered.” Or, finally: ‘‘ To inquire about those outside, to make their 
case a part of our creed . . . to labour with meticulous ingenuity to 
include their case within the Catholic and Apostolic tradition—‘ nefas 
est,’ it is unlawful. So says the Pope.” 

Other tendencies—that, for instance, of encouraging will apart from 
grace, or of regarding a natural good life as furnishing a sufficient claim 
to eternal happiness—all of a Pelagian character, are mentioned also. 
But the two just described are emphasised specially, and have to meet 
the main force of the author’s attack. 

He is on the rigorous side, as is clearly seen from what we have said. 
And the rigour is evident in matters not essentially connected with his 
theme. The principle of “ development in doctrine ’’ comes in for severe 
treatment : forgiveness of sin apart from sacramental absolution treated 
as a bare possibility : certain Catholic theological manuals pass through 
the fire, and not without being scathed ; and a practical solution based 
on principles of Probabilism is handled with as much contempt as hard 
words—with a note of exclamation attached—can easily express. 

He is severe. But the question is, is he correct ? In his main con- 
tention he is, we believe, much nearer to the truth than some of those who 
will quarrel with his statements. He is closer to Scripture, to the old 
tradition, and to the ideals for which Catholics in these countries suf- 
fered death and persecution for centuries past. Occasional touches will 
have to be modified—very one-sided views are expressed and defended— 
but the book is a much needed antidote at a time when toleration is 
the catch-cry, and when the priceless blessing of the faith is minimised 
even by those to whom it has been handed down, a legacy purchased 
by pain and suffering as great as any the world could inflict. 


M. J. O'DonNELL. 


The Church of Christ; its Foundation and Constitution. By Fate 
Peter Fintay, 8.J. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xii + 
264. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A series of eight lectures delivered to the students of the Dublin College 
of the National University of Ireland form the matter of the present 
work. A brief analysis of the book will place our readers in a position 
to estimate its value to them. 

The first two lectures deal with two theses which must be established 
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preparatory to the examination of the main question—the foundation 
and constitution of Christ’s Church. They are (1) The New Testament 
is serious history ; (2) The New Testament affords convincing proofs that 
Christ was God. These facts are treated at such length because the 
lecturer is about to depend almost exclusively on the New Testament 
writings for his doctrines and his proofs. These propositions estab- 
lished, he proceeds to deal with the question of the foundation by Christ 
of a Kingdom, a Society, a Church. The two main proofs for the asser- 
tion are the clear evidence of the New Testament for “‘ Christ’s per- 
sistently avowed intention to found a kingdom,” and the equally explicit 
evidence for the execution of His design. The Kingdom, he is careful 
to explain, is to be not of earth but still upon the earth ; it is to be ex- 
ternal, universal and independent of civil authority. The powers of its 
rulers are to teach, to govern, and to sanctify men. Lecture IV., en- 
titled ‘‘Some Characteristics of the Christian Church,” deals with the 
three notes of Indefectibility, Unity, and the Necessity of the Church 
for men’s salvation. This is followed by a chapter on Church Infalli- 
bility, and is supplemented in later lectures by a statement of the doc- 
trines of Papal infallibility and of the Solemn and Ordinary magisterial 
authority of the Episcopate. The proofs employed in demonstrating 
Church Infallibility are, in accordance with the author’s plan, those 
which can be derived from the Gospels and Pauline Letters. (1) The 
Apostles were of opinion that Christ had founded an infallible Church. 
(2) It is provable from the promise of Christ, ‘‘ Behold I am with you.” 
(3) It is necessary for the explanation of the Divine Sanction, ‘‘ He that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” (4) The Church of Christ is now 
infallible, otherwise she would have materially changed, and such change 
is impossible. And, lastly, he proves his proposition from the words of 
Our Saviour to St. Peter at Cesarsa Philippi : “* Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her.” ‘‘ Which is the True Church of Christ ? ’’ forms the sub- 
ject of enquiry in Lecture VI., and in his examination Fr. Finlay, having 
placed outside the field of investigation all who reject the personal claims 
of Christ, disproves the pretensions of the handful of Anglicans who 
advance the “‘three-branch theory,” of the Anglican sect itself, and of 
the members of the ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ or Byzantine Church. The one criterion 
which he continually employs for the testing of all claims is organic unity, 
organic “‘oneness of faith, government, and means of sanctification 
which Christ made essential.’’ The concluding lectures examine the 
questions of the authority of the Pope and of the Bishops, particularly 
their teaching authority and infallibility. The arguments adduced in 
favour of Papal authority are partly scriptural, but mainly patristic and 
historical ; the chapter on the position of the Bishops is mainly expository 
but contains some arguments which belong chiefly to the class known as 
Rationes Theologicae. 

The learned author’s aim, as stated in the introductory portion of 
the first lecture, is ‘to enquire for what reasons, other than her own 
assertions, do we acknowledge the authority which we attribute to the 
Church,” and to depend for these reasons almost entirely on “the Gos- 
pels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the greater Letters of St. Paul.” This 
design he has very successfully executed. He has given in every single 
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instance a clear, although, sometimes a brief, exposition and strong 
proofs for the Catholic doctrines. Within the limits which the form and 
purpose of the work imposed, the book leaves nothing to be desired, 
But there are limits, and Fr. Finlay has not written an exhaustive theo- 
logical treatise on the Church of Christ. There are many questions 
connected with Ecclesiology which he has not raised ; there are many 
which he has touched very lightly ; and there are only two or three in- 
stances in which he develops an argument based upon the non-inspired 
documents of Christian antiquity. And when he does appeal to patristic 
testimony, he is satisfied with quoting extracts which support our 
teaching, and leaves out of discussion the many difficulties which have 
been elaborated from these same works by non-Catholic writers. I am 
not fault-finding ; I am merely reviewing. The title of the book may 
lead our readers to expect a complete treatise, an expectation which, 
owing to the author’s aim and the shortcomings incidental to the lecture 
form, cannot be realised. 
Joun BLowIck. 





Commentary on the Psalms. By Rev. P. V. Hiaatns, B.D. Second 
Edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1915. Pp. xviii + 257. 
Price 6s. net. 


In bringing this new impression of Father Higgins’ commentary under 
the notice of our readers, we feel that we can afford to be brief. The 
work has been already reviewed by us in the QuARTERLY, and, except 
- a few typographical corrections, the second edition is but a reprint of 
the first. 

In our opinion it is a useful book for those who, for any reason, find 
themselves unable to study the larger and more learned commentaries ; 
and, whatever its critics may say, the fact that the first edition is already 
exhausted goes to show that the unpretentious little volume is doing its 
part towards supplying a long-felt want. We are happy to congratulate 
the author on the success of his work, and to recommend it again to the 
reader. 

E. Maavurire. 





The Armagh Hymnal. Dublin : Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 1915. 
Price 5s. 


In an interesting Foreword we are told that “this Hymnal has been 
prepared for schools and colleges rather than for any popular use, and 
represents a desire on the part of the compilers to see in the noblest of 
services the best words of the English vernacular set in the best order 
more consistently than has appeared in many modern collections. The 
compilers have no other ambition than to add an Irish companion to the 
admirable Scottish Book of Hymns with which Dom. Ould has recently 
answered the challenge which the Bishops’ Hymnal seemed to offer to the 
taste of English-speaking Catholics.” 
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The compilers of the work are Mr. Shane Leslie and the late Mr. John 
Stratford Collins, and the musical setting has been edited and completed 
by the well known Irish musical authority, Dr. Grattan Flood. For very 
many the names of this distinguished triad appearing on the title page of 
the book will be a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the work, and 
for all of us, I think, there is some reason to be thankful that the com- 
pilation of a Catholic Hymnal for Ireland fell into such capable hands. 
Though all will not be inclined to approve of the limited scope of an Irish 
Hymnal “ prepared for schools and colleges rather than for any popular 
use,” there can be no question of the artistic merit of the work or of 
the service rendered to Catholic Hymnody by its publication. 

The work fully deserves to stand beside the Scottish Book of Hymns 
and the Westminster Hymnal; it is well up to the standard of either, 
and in some respects is superior to both of them. In point of literary 
excellence the hymns are in my opinion a decided improvement on any 
English collection hitherto published, and as representative of the 
work of the great composers the hymn tunes selected and adapted by 
Dr. Grattan Flood could not well be surpassed. It will be sufficient to 
name some of the authors and composers appearing in the Index of the 
Armagh Hymnal to get an idea of the high standard of excellence aimed 
atand achieved. As original authors or translators from whom selections 
are made, I find the names of Newman, Wiseman, Manning, Crashaw, 
Faber, Casswell, Bridges, Francis Thompson, Aubrey de Vere, Father 
Matthew Russel, Dr. Neale, Shane Leslie, Clarence Mangan, and many 
others of hardly less recognised fame. Among the translators 1 am glad 
to find the name of Dr. Neale figuring prominently; for, though a 
Protestant, his versions of the Latin hymns of the Breviary are doctrinally 
correct, and from a literary view-point excel those of any other English 
translator. There are hymns from the Greek and Syriac Churches in 
suitable translations, and the Irish Church is represented by translations 
of hymns attributed to St. Patrick, St. Columcille, St. Cucuimne, St. 
Oengus, and St. Sechnall—including also the beautiful Communion Hymn 
of the early Irish Church, “‘ Sancti Venite,” from the Bangor Antiphonary. 

As to the hymn, tunes, I find in the list of composers, among many 
others, the names of Tallis, Goudinel, Palestrina, Bach, Pergolesi, Arne, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Hayden, Mendelssohn, Gounod and Elgar, while Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir Robert Stewart, Sir Joseph Barnby, and Sir John 
Stainer are also represented. There are plain song selections from the 
latest Vatican choral books; there are many traditional tunes—some 
distinctly Irish, as the tunes of the “‘ Sancti Venite’ and the Pilgrim 
Hymn of Lough Derg—and the Editor himself contributes four original 
tunes, all of which are clearly reminiscent of Irish traditional music, and 
strike one as peculiarly appropriate to the hymns with which they are 
wedded. With such an array of authors and composers responsible for 
the words and music of the Armagh Hymnal, there can be no question 
of the literary merit of the work. It carries with it the hall-mark of ex- 
cellence, and from that point of view is above and beyond criticism. 
But as an Irish Hymnal [ am not entirely satisfied with it, nor do I 
think the compilers were well advised in limiting its scope to the use of 
colleges and schools. I take it that they intended the work to become 
the standard Hymnal for use in the extra liturgical services of the Irish 
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Church just as the Westminster Hymnal has become in England ; then 
why have limited its scope to the supposed requirements and capabilities 
of our schools and colleges ? If congregational singing in the Irish Church 
is ever to receive the encouragement which the expressed wishes of the late 
Holy Father would seem to demand, a suitable hymnal which could be 
placed in the hands of all is of first importance and of urgent necessity. 
This was the primary need which I should have expected a manual 
styling itself the Armagh Hymnal to meet, and which I regret the compilers 
did not seem to realise, or at least did not keep more definitely in view. 
Moreover, I doubt if the taste and musical standard of our schools and 
colleges are so far removed from those of the people as to justify the 
publication of a separate hymnal. The first fault, therefore, I have to 
find with this hymnal, which, perhaps, more competent men will regard 
as its chief merit is its exclusiveness, its unfamiliarity, and its rigid 
adherence to what is best and most artistic in verse and melody and its 
entire ignoring of the claims of sentiment and popularity. I do not find 
fault with it that much of the inane and vapid verse that passed for 
hymns is excluded, nor that tunes more suited to the ballroom and concert 
hall than to Divine worship find no place in its pages, but that many 
of the time-honoured hymns whose simple words and appealing melodies 
went straight to the heart and awakened the tenderest sentiments of 
devotion, are here conspicuous by their absence. The choice phrasing 
of a Newman, a Thompson, or a Crashaw, the ornate solemn melodies of 
a Beethoven, a Mozart, or a Mendelssohn, are all very beautiful 
and artistic, but their appreciation will ever presuppose a cultivated 
taste and their appealing power will in consequence be only for the 
few. 

Again, to justify the title of the Armagh Hymnal, I think that Irish 
hymn and Irish melody might have received a more liberal consideration. 
First of all for the English translations of the four old Irish hymns appear- 
ing in the book I should have preferred to see modern Irish versions— 
I do not like the idea of trying to popularise an English version of an old 
Irish hymn. Moreover, I believe that many of the beautiful lyrics of the 
18th century Irish poets could have been more suitably wedded to the 
traditional Irish airs than the indifferent words with which they are 
here combined. I have before my mind such beautiful hymns to the 
Sacred Heart as Duan sn cSténurgtedpa and Site mo Cporde, published 
by the Columban League, and many of the soul-stirring lyrics collected 
by Dr. Hyde in the Religious Songs of Connaught. Our schools and 
colleges are being taught to appreciate the beauty—more especially as a 
medium of devotion—of their own language, and an Irish hymnal which 
is intended to cater for their wants can no longer be deemed satisfactory 
without a fair sprinkling of the Irish language. Lastly, I think it would 
add to the usefulness of the book if the Benediction Service were included 
as well as some appropriate settings of the Litany of the B.VM. 

From all this it may seem that I am dissatisfied with the book, and that 
I do not think it deserving of a cordial recommendation. This is not so ; 
my remarks touch merely on the fringe and do not affect the substantial 
merit of the work, which, as I have said, is above criticism. In point of 
appropriate arrangement of the several hymns, in inherent excellence 
of words and music, in artistic finish, in the admirable indexes of Hymns, 
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Authors and Composers, the book displays a care, taste and ability which 
should place it in the forefront of modern Catholic Hymnals. 

The Catholic Truth Society and all others who had a hand in the 
production of the work are deserving of every congratulation. 


M. Eaton. 


The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation. The Story of the English Catholics 
continued down to the Re-establishment of their Hierarchy in 1850. 
By Mer. BernarpD Warp. TwoVols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1915. Price 21s. net. 


By the publication of these volumes Mgr. Ward has completed the task 
which he set before himself—namely, to write a history of the Catholic 
Church in England from about 1781 to 1850, the year in which the English 
Hierarchy was re-established. ‘“‘ The period covered by the present 
volumes,”” he writes, “‘is—with the possible exception of the incidents 
of Chapters II and I1I—practically free from the acute struggles described 
inthe preceding ones. There are indeed misunderstandings and differences 
of opinion to chronicle—and wherever human nature exists there will 
most assuredly always be such ; but they did not reach the acute pitch 
characteristic of the times of Milner, Charles Plowden, Dr. Poynter, and 
the Catholic Committee. It is believed, however, that the interest of the 
present period will be found in no way inferior to that of the earlier ones. 
As we get nearer to modern times, the personal side of the history becomes 
more vivid, and lends variety. Among the laity the vigorous and char- 
acteristic personalities of men such as Welby Pugin and Frederick Lucas, 
the saintly figure of the sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, and his convert 
friend Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, added to occasional glimpses of 
O’Connell in his relations with English Catholics ; among the ecclesiastical 
rulers, Bishop Baines, Bishop Wiseman, and latterly Bishop Ullathorne, 
together with the two Roman Cardinals, Weld and Acton ; among the 
inferior clergy such scholars as Lingard, Tierney, and Daniel Rock, added 
to the picturesque figures of the three great missionaries—Father 
Dominic, Dr. Gentili and Father Ignatius Spencer—bring before us 
— which recall an interesting and eventful period of our ecclesiastical 
istory.”” 

In some respects Mgr. Ward’s book is hardly as interesting as were 
his former volumes. This is to be attributed rather to the subject-matter 
than to the writer. Many of the long-drawn-out controversies regarding 
the re-establishment of the Hierarchy, or between the Vicars-Apostolic 
and some of the Regulars, are devoid of general interest, though we freely 
admit that no history of Catholicism in modern England would be complete 
without them. Again, the publication of the Lives of Cardinal Wiseman 
and of Cardinal Newman, together with the numerous histories of the 
Oxford Movement, has deprived Mgr. Ward’s second volume of the charm 
of novelty. But even on such well-known personages and events as these 
the author has many things to say that are worth noting. As he remarks 
himself in the Preface, Cardinal Wiseman “appears in a somewhat 
different light in cold history from that which he assumes at the hands 
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of a biographer with whom he is the central figure throughout. His 
limitations and his occasional mistakes become more prominent ; but 
this is no disadvantage in helping us to arrive at a full estimate of his life 
and work, and it is believed that the net result will be by no means to 
lessen the idea which has been formed of him.” In regard to the Oxford 
Movement he writes: “‘The only fresh contribution to the general 
history in the present volumes is the view taken of it by the ‘ Old 
Catholics ’"—as they were styled—a view typified by Dr. Griffith’s letter 
in answer to Prince Héhenlohe and by various articles and letters in the 
Orthodox Journal or Catholic Magazine, which are not altogether without 
interest.” 

The history of the Catholic Church in England from the decline of the 
Penal Laws to the re-establishment of the Hierarchy must be regarded 
as a very important chapter in the general history of the Church. These 
who wish to make themselves familiar with it will find the volumes of 
Mgr. Ward and Dr. Burton’s Life and Times of Bishop Challoner indis- 
pensable. 

JamMES MacCarrrey. 


The Memory of Our Dead. By Hersert Tuurston, 8.J. London: 
Burns & Oates, Ltd. 1915. Pp. x + 246. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Most of the matter of the book has already appeared, in one form or 
another, in articles contributed by the author to various periodicals 
during the last twenty years. The articles have, however, been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date, and missing points have been supplied, 
so that the book has the same unity as if now written for the first time. 
Its appearance just now is especially welcome. Death has been busy 
throughout the land, and more families are plunged in mourning than 
at any other time within living memory. The Catholic doctrine that 
the dead are not gone beyond our reach and may still be helped by our 
prayers and good works is a balm and consolation to the living: it 
has found favour even among those whose forefathers denounced it as 
one of the “ blasphemous fables”’ and “dangerous deceits:” and a 
book that gives, as the present does, a sketch of the Catholic practice 
from the Middle Ages back to the first centuries, is sure of a welcome 
from all within the fold, and from many without. 

In his opening chapter Fr. Thurston discusses the earliest evidence— 
the teaching of the Old Testament, the Jewish customs that still survive, 
the Christian inscriptions on the Abercius monument and in the cata- 
combs, the apocryphal literature current in early times, and then the 
testimonies of Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and a 
number of others, especially St. Augustine. When St. Monica died, her 


son was paralysed with sorrow. ‘‘ We went,” he says, (with the funeral) 
“and returned without a tear. Not even at those prayers which we poured 
forth unto Thee when . . . the Sacrifice of our Redemption is offered 


for the departed, as is the custom there—not even at those prayers did 
I weep.” But that soon passed, and we have then that beautiful passage, 
“half prayer, half rhapsody,” found in the ninth book of the Confessions. 
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The origin, development, and gradual disappearance of the diptychs 
is described in the second chapter. So are the prayer compacts entered 
into between different monasteries. And, in that connection, the author 
establishes beyond question the antiquity of “private masses” of 
which the Reformers indulged in such ignorant denunciation. The law 
against a priest saying more than one Mass each day was, of course, 
unknown in early times. Gregory of Tours said as many as seven: 
Pope Leo IV. no less than nine. 

The chapter on “‘ A Medieval Mortuary Card ”’ is not without a touch 
of humour. On the Continent the mortuary card of the present day is a 
very elaborate document, giving the names, titles, &c., of all the surviving 
relations. But it pales into insignificance when compared with the rolls 
sent out by the monasteries of earlier times—some of them “ seventy-six 
feet long and eight or ten inches wide.” They appealed for prayers and 
were carried round by roll-bearers—often remiss enough in the discharge 
of their duties—from one monastery to another. The records of their 
journeys are sometimes almost incredible. One is mentioned as having 
started from Italy about 1101, gone through France and Flanders, then 
to England, and back again to his starting place. Entries were made on 
the roll by the monasteries visited, but they had a tendency to degenerate 
into frivolities and conceits of all kinds, and were severely censured by 
the more sober-minded. 

In his treatment of “‘ All Souls and its Three Masses ”’ Fr. Thurston 
comes into conflict with Sir James G. Frazer’s theories of the pagan 
origin of the ‘‘ Feast of the Dead,” as he does later on with the same 
writer’s view that cakes were offered to ‘“‘the hungry souls.” He is not 
disposed to quarrel with the statement that pagan rites might be trans- 
formed into Christian observances—there is evidence of it in other depart- 
ments—but he sees no reason for it here. The purely Christian origin 
is defended in a way that can leave little doubt. And while the custom 
of saying three, or two, Masses on All Souls’ Day—especially important 
in view of the recent decree—is explained in all its historical bearings, a 
digression on the three Masses on Christmas Day discloses an historical 
development as strange and interesting as anything we have ever seen 
described. 

In subsequent chapters Fr. Thurston deals with the ‘‘ Month’s Mind ” 
(for which he finds parallels in classical antiquity), the Trentals at Barn- 
well Priory, St. Gregory’s Mass, the Middle Age ideas of Purgatory cor- 
rected by the T'rattato of St. Catherine of Genoa, the abuses at wakes, 
the customs in Wales that date from the days when its church was Catholic, 
lights for the dead, and Requiem bells. We need not follow him in detail. 
Nor need we assure those who have read Fr. Thurston’s articles month by 
month in Catholic magazines that the work is marked by a rare critical 
and historical insight, and written in a style that makes reading a pleasure. 

Our admiration for it is unqualified. From beginning to end it is full 
of human interest, and—what is more important—it discloses a basis for 
Catholic belief so wide and deep that none but the bitterest fanatic can 
refuse to see it. No book could be more appropriate at the present time : 
and we wish it, as we are sure it will have, the most cordial reception its 
author could wish. 


M. J. O’DONNELL. 
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La Sainte Eucharistie. Par R. P. Ep. Hucon, O.P., Professeur de Dogme 
an College Pontifical ‘‘ Angélique’ de Rome. Paris: Pierre Téqui, 
Libraire-Editeur, 82 Rue Bonaparte. Pp. 364. 


WE may at once characterise this work as a comprehensive and excellent 
treatise on the Holy Eucharist. The author at first gives us a brilliant 
synoptic view of the scheme of Redemption and of the place of the 
Eucharist in the divine plan. Then he fully treats of the Real Presence, 
and of the Eucharist as a Sacrament and as a Sacrifice. The Catholic 
doctrine is firmly established, account is taken of the most recent views, 
and different opinions are subjected to a searching criticism. He justifies 
the sentiment of the Council of Trent, and of common sense, that de- 
parture from the literal sense of the plain words of Our Lord concerning 
the Real Presence is a most unworthy crime. In regard to the scholastic 
controversy, whether transubstantiation implies annihilation, he seems to 
take too seriously a dispute of words. In regard to another controversy 
of the schools, in which theories are numerous and in some cases over- 
subtle, the question, that is, of the essence of the transubstantiation, the 
author with Cardinal Billot very simply and sensibly reduces it to a 
conversive action. Father Hugon says rightly, we think, that Our Lord 
exercises even His external senses in the Sacrament of the Altar. It is 
the more generous view concerning our Saviour whose state is not 
diminished in the Eucharist according to the words of the Church’s hymn. 
But why should he call this another miracle, and not a connatural property 
of a glorified body ? Such an exercise of sight would be miraculous in 
the case of an ordinary mortal, but where is the proof that it is such in 
the case of a glorified person ? The author in a very interesting manner 
refutes all the opinions which place the essence of the Mass in anything 
except the double consecration alone. In this connection he attacks 
Bishop Bellord’s Banquet Theory. In the question how the idea of a 
true sacrifice is verified in the Mass he discusses the views of Bishop 
Cohalan amongst other modern theologians. We do not think he does 
full justice to the theory of Vasquez by suggesting that it would in effect 
make the Mass not a sacrifice, but the representation of a sacrifice. We 
believe that he has more success in his destructive criticism of Lugo’s 
view that Christ is sacrificed in the Eucharist because he is reduced ad 
statum decliviorem. We prefer to say: Nec status nec statura minuitur. 
The author defends the view, which finds preference amongst many 
Thomists as well as some theologians of other schools, and of no schools, 
that a Mass offered for a hundred is ceteris paribus as efficacious as when 
offered for one. 

Very valuable as is the whole work, worth the whole price is that 
small part which deals with the place of the Eucharist in the divine 
plan of redemption. The author gives a panoramic view of the divine 
economy. There is a mystery of God’s love, of evil continually being 
repaired, of future triumph. The Eucharist, the continuation of the 
Incarnation, has relations with all three. The author in suggestive 
fashion depicts the Holy Sacrament as the mystery of faith and of God's 
uttermost love for humanity. Profundities of thought are touched ; 
deep calls to deep in the questions of the Incarnation and of the Eucharist ; 
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in the latter sacrament, according to St. Thomas, many things are more 
difficult, more gigantic, than in the creation of worlds. The Eucharist 
is shown to be gradually repairing the evil of the world. Poor in sacra- 
mental appearance as the dead, passive in the hands of men as the dead, 
isolated from the multitude of men as the dead, the Victim of the altar 
continues the age-long reparation. But the Eucharist also gives us a 
foretaste of the glorious reign in triumph ; the Christ of Benediction and 
of Eucharistic Congresses is Christ glorified and triumphant. 

The author usefully illustrates the point that the Eucharist in its 
ineffably close union of God with the individual is not only the symbol 
but the efficient cause of the union of the members of the Church. We 
have dwelled on a very few matters in the book in order to give a small 
sample of the whole. It will be consulted with great profit. It is a 
didactic work, and reveals the well-informed scholar and the searching 
critic. It is not a devotional book, but, as dogma is the food of devotion, 
it leads the reader as far as the point where meditation, prayer, and 
fruitful Christian work begin. The book does not represent merely the 
cold, white light of the school. There is about it a suggestion of Newman 
and of Augustine, of the great theologians who do not regard truth as 
merely a lifeless formula to be chained up in the intellect alone, but as a 
reality to be loved and lived and embraced by every fibre of our being. 
In Father Hugon’s work there is found warmth as well as light. 


G. PIERsE. 
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sample of the whole. It will be consulted with great profit. It is a 
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Through the babel of war pronouncements, the message from the Pope, 
which we print below, comes as the one clear expression of the Christian 
conscience. There is no encouragement to exterminate any nation, or 
individual, no matter how misguided : no hint or suggestion of unworthy 
motives or of latent desires for world-domination : only a heartfelt prayer 
for a just and lasting peace, that will benefit all and free our civilization 
from the taint of barbarism. When war-passions are exhausted and the 
battle flags are furled, the Pope will be remembered as the one ruler who 
has had no private interests and has spoken for humanity and civilization. 
And, in the meantime, we know that his words will sink deep into the 
hearts of most, of his own children especially, and hasten the dawn of 
the day we look for—the day of peace. 


ate OG eo 

Many persons in considering the relations of Christianity to war are 
shocked because Pope Benedict XV. does not make a definite pronounce- 
ment concerning the rights and the wrongs of the present war. Who are 
they who are so grievously scandalised by the attitude of the papacy ! 
Let it be proclaimed that they are those who pay no attention to other 
papal definitions. We can imagine how they would hearken to a papal 
pronouncement if directed against themselves. It would be quite satis- 
factory if directed against others. As a means to an end, as a pliable 
instrument, the Pope would, then, be as useful as a machine-gun. Pro- 
testants and Modernists are shocked !_ They who are so willing to hearken 
to the Pope in all things. How scandalised such souls would have 
been in bygone days because Christ, the Master of this Vicar, also 
refused to be drawn aside into a decision in a particular quarrel which 
involved a case of justice. The brother in the Gospel asked Him to 
decide in a quarrel with a brother about a disputed property. The regal 
answer came—‘ Who hath made Me an umpire over you?” Who hath 
made Benedict XV. an umpire over warring Christian brethren ? The 
Protestants, who have the grievance? Far from it. They have not yet 
seriously thought of making Benedict XV. the supreme arbitrator of the 
quarrel. And yet with appalling inconsistency they would have him to 
decide. In point of fact the Pope has not been inactive in the present 
war ; he has intervened. He has done his utmost to put a stop to a state 
of things which should never have begun. It is extremely doubtful 
whether there would be any utility in such a decision as is demanded by 
those who do not yet know all the facts. It would not stop the war, and 
would for long ages irritate, and place in a more war-like condition, 
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those against whom the decision might be given. The question ‘‘ why 
does not the Pope decide concerning the combatants ?”’ is second in im- 
becility only to that other question, ‘‘ why does not God stop the war?” 


J 
“2° “° *° 


It is interesting, if pathetic, to note the evolution of the doctrine of 
Loisy, the chief of Modernism. In his latest work, Guerre et Religion, 
he says: ‘‘ War between true Christians would be an absurd and incon- 
ceivable thing, if such Christians existed. Are we right to be patriotic 
at the risk of being less Christian or not Christian at all? Certainly.” 
He adds that France stammered forth the new (?) Gospel of truth, 
liberty, justice, brotherhood, which, if less abstract than the objects of 
other religions, is not less important. “The religion for Frenchmen 
at present,” according to Loisy, “‘ is devotion to France immortal.” One 
critic expresses the view that the erstwhile chief of Modernism has given 
up belief in the existence of God, or in personal immortality. The quo- 
tations given tend to support the view. If such is the case, it is another 
concrete instance in support of the contention that between Catholicism 
and atheism there is no logical half-way house. At any rate, those pro- 
fessing Christians, Anglicans included, who believed that Loisy and his 
supporters were unfairly treated by the Pope, or that Modernism was the 
hope of Christianity, can no longer honestly continue the belief in the 
face of evident facts. The mocking, cynical tone which reveals itself in 
the work represents the sad evolution of one who has, unfortunately, 
thrown aside the firm beliefs of Catholicism, and who regards Christ’s 
ideal of the coming Kingdom of God as a mirage. 


In the question raised by Loisy, whether Christianity is opposed to 
war, it is well to distinguish between the counsels and the obligations of 
Christianity. Nor should it be said that this distinction is a scholastic 
refinement, without foundation in the Gospel of Christ. In His words 
to the rich young man Christ Himself carefully distinguished between 
what is necessary for entrance to heaven, and what is perfect and suit- 
able to the full stature of Christianity. To the rich youth’s question, 
what is necessary, he replied : ‘“‘ Keep the commandments.” But when 
the youth replied that he had kept them from his youth, Christ pointed 
out the way of perfection of discipleship: “‘ Sell all thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and, come, follow Me.” If it is reasonable to hold that war 
between Christians is against the counsels and highest spirit of Christianity, 
it is not shown that war is against any of its necessary obligations. It 
will not do for the absolute pacifist to refer to such texts as “‘ Turn the 
other cheek.’ For He who gave that counsel was not an absolute pacifist, 
and did not believe in a mere passive Tolstoyan attitude under all 
circumstances ; He scourged the desecrators of His Father’s temple in a 
very active fashion. We may, indeed, as Christians, regard peace be- 
tween nations as the ideal, and something to be counselled ; we may as 
heartily as any pacifist deprecate the need of war. We have a certain 
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amount of sympathy and agreement with the words of the English writer, 
Israel Zangwill, in King Albert’s Book: ‘‘ My young friend, with his 
fine-spun brain and his spiritual delight in Milton’s harmonics, ought 
not to be annihilated by a piece of raw matter. One does not fight a 
Sévres vase with a stone. Bring up your Chinese vase an you will, and 
let the battle be of beauty. There is a horrible expression, “‘ food for 
powder ”’—you will find it in all languages that are really civilised. It 
implies that the masses are so coarse in texture, are carcasses sO gross 
and sub-human, that their best use is to be thrown to the guns—a provi- 
dential fire-screen for the finer classes. Democracy will in due time take 
note of this conception. But in its rude way the phrase shadows forth 
a truth—the truth that, for all who have passed beyond the animal 
stage, the war of tooth and claw, is antiquated. . . . Not for man the 
slaver of the serpent, the fangs of the tiger. And shelling is only the 
ejection of a deadlier slaver, the bayonet only a fiercerfang. . . . ‘‘ The 
man behind the gun ’’—a 15-inch gun that hurls a ton of metal for twelve 
miles—is a wilder and more monstrous beast than ever appeared even 
in the antediluvian epoch, and that he should not be kept safely stuffed 
in a museum like the pterodactyl is an intolerable anachronism. A 
world in which with one movement of his paw he can kill off a whole 
congregation of Milton-worshippers is a world which should have been 
nipped in the nebula. No, if fighting there must be, let my young friend 
fight against Nietzsche-worshippers—let the lucid lines of the Puritan 
poet confound the formless squadrons of the pagan dithyrambist. Brain 
against brain, soul against soul, thought against thought, art against 
art, man, in short, against man—there lies the fight of the future.” 


While the ideal of Christianity is peace, we do not find that it has 
imposed any absolute obligation of not taking up arms. Nor should we 
be so sanguine as to place implicit reliance on the Utopian dream that 
war will ever be an anachronism on this planet. It may be that Chris- 
tianity will gradually diminish wars, as it has diminished slavery. It 
may be that an effective court of international arbitration will be con- 
stituted, though this, also, would seem to require a police force, and a 
coercive power to be exercised in physical punishment of recalcitrant 
nations. It may, also, happen that a growing democracy will insist on a 
plebiscite before declaration of war, and destroy the intolerable anomaly 
that the first individuals to declare war are the last to incur danger of 
death. But, until this consummation is reached, Christianity has to take 
into account in a practical way the facts of fallen nature. Christ Himself, 
while giving general counsels, left the ethics of war, as of other problems 
like slavery, to be worked out by His disciples in the course of time. Know- 
ing that men are not angels, taking into account what is as well as what 
ought to be, Churchmen were too wise and practical to forbid war under 
any circumstances. They gave some glamour to the Christian knight des- 
tined to defend the rights of the weak, if needs be, by an appeal to the 
sword. They took the initiative in encouraging the wars of the Crusaders. 
Besides these historical facts it is well to recall the reasonable principles of 
Catholic philosophers concerning the ethics of war. A war, to be just, must 
be waged by a sovereign power to secure against violation a strict right in 
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justice of its own, or of another justly invoking its protection. It must 
be a case where there are no other means available to secure, or repair, the 
right. The war must be conducted with a moderation which commits 
no act intrinsically immoral, nor exceeds in damage done and in penalty 
exacted the measure of necessity. The damage and the penalty required 
must be in “‘ proportion to the value of the right involved, the cost of 
the war, and the guarantee of future security ’’ (see Catholic Encyclopedia, 
art., War). So far there is question of the ethics founded on the natural 
law, and not on international law which raises other problems, such as 
whether one party is any longer bound when another violates the terms 
of agreement. The application of the general principles is what here, 
as elsewhere, presents the greatest difficulty. It does not throw full light 
on modern problems to say that direct killing of the innocent is intrin- 
sically wrong, unless one is told what cases constitute direct killing, and 
who in a given war are the innocent. The moralist will now find a host 
of such problems to occupy his closest attention and study ; whether, 
for example, the bombardment, from land, of enemy cities which do not 
surrender, is wrong, and, if not, whether the entirely new bombardment 
of such cities, from the air, is against the principles of ethics. 


In this connexion we have heard quite an amount recently about 
“reprisals ’ for Zeppelin raids. First came, as we might expect, a lengthy 
correspondence inthe Times. Catholic journals then took it up. On the 
23rd October the Tablet gave its editorial views. ‘‘ Canon Sanday asks : 
*‘ What good can it do our innocent dead to know that there are innocent 
deadinGermany?’ It can dothem no goodatall. But whyasksuchodd 
questions ? Weare thinking now, not about our innocent dead, but how to 
safeguard our innocent living. . . . Those who advocate reprisals 
deny that the killing of German civilians solely to protect our own women 
and children from being slaughtered in their beds can rightly be regarded 
as murder or as a crime of any sort. If the Government is satisfied that 
the only way or the most effective way to protect the civilian population 
of this country from mutilation and death is to retaliate in kind, such 
measures of defence seem amply justified. If it is a case of choosing 
between the apparent cruelty of killing German civilians in self-defence 
and the certain barbarity of refusing to do anything, or less than our 
utmost, to protect from deliberate and unprovoked murder the children 
about our knees, we decidedly prefer the former alternative.” 

oe eo ote 

Some of the Tablet’s correspondents supported the view, others de- 
nounced it. Among the latter we find (Nov. 6th) Bishop Vaughan of 
Sebastopolis. “In so far,” he says, “as I can interpret the mind of 
the leader writer, he justifies an essentially evil act on account of the 
excellent results that he imagines may follow. To say that murder 
ceases to be murder when committed under the plea of reprisal is a state- 
ment which in no way commends itself to me. The theology of the point 
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is accurately expressed by a well-known Jesuit writer, viz. : ‘ It is never 
lawful directly to kill the innocent, or, in other words, it is never lawful 
to kill the innocent, when the death is intended in itself, or when it is 
inflicted as a means to the attaining of some other object. Such an act 
is expressly forbidden by God: ‘“ The innocent and just person thou 
shalt not put to death.’” ‘ Iconoclast,”’ in the same issue, followed 
on the same lines, but W. D. Gainsford struck a discordant note. Re- 
prisals might be considered from the point of view (1) of morality, (2) of 
expediency. As regards morality—which, strange to relate, he appar- 
ently identifies with International law—‘‘ there seems but little diffi- 
culty :”’ the German has violated International law and broken his 
contract : the Allies are, therefore, free todo the same. As for expediency, 
** our course is obvious—to treat the Prussian to all his pet aversions.” 


In the issue for Nov. 20th, a “‘ Plain Man” inquires if the Bishop's 
principle would hold in case there were “ a holocaust of ten million women 
and children :” ‘‘ F.” suggests that the State is often justified in taking 
innocent lives, as it does in the case of spies, and that, therefore, Zeppelin 
raids and reprisals are both justifiable : R. N. Chadwick protests, natur- 
ally enough, against Mr. Gainsford’s principle as a “scandalous pro- 
position :”’ “ Iconoclast” puts in a powerful plea for the moral law— 
as distinct from international agreements—and the Editor gives a reply. 


Bishop Vaughan (Nov. 27th) has no trouble in dealing with the 
“Plain Man.” No matter how many “ holocausts”’ were concerned, 
even though there were question “of a million nations rather than a 
million women and children, it is not permissible to commit sin.’”’ And 
he recalls the famous words of Newman in his lectures on Anglican dif- 
ficulties. ‘‘ M.’’ inquires how many are really “‘ non-combatants,” and 
recalls principles about “‘ indirect killing ” ; Mr. Gainsford comes forward 
again with International law as a complete exposition of morality in war: 
and ‘“ Templar ”’ asks for—what has just been given—an honest answer 
to the “ Plain Man.” 


These contributions—which have since been followed by many others— 
indicate sufficiently the general trend of mind of the Tablet readers. 
But, in the meantime, the Month had taken the matter up. Its attitude 
was announced in the October issue (pp. 423-4). But we had to 
wait till the November number for a full exposition. The views ex- 
pressed represent, as we think, so closely the real Catholic position that 
we may be excused for quoting the essential extracts. 
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The Editor takes up the three pleas advanced in favour of the conten- 
tion that killing non-combatants in reprisal by British air-craft would be 
justifiable. 

“ The first—the plea of necessity—may be dismissed, because reprisals 
are not the only way, or even indisputably the best way, of stopping the 
original offence, and because even if they were the only way, they have 
still to be shown not to involve murder.” 


‘The second plea (he continues) is that the German people approve 
of these Zeppelin murders, and are therefore equally guilty with their 
perpetrators. Punishment may accordingly be exacted from the nation 
indiscriminately. Against this view may be urged the impossibility of 
being certain what the German people know and what consequently they 
approve in this matter. They believe that the Lusitania was a warship 
and that Scarborough is a fortress! We cannot fasten on the whole State 
the immoral utterances of an Erzberger or a Reventlow.” 


“ Finally (he says) it is urged—and this plea has some more weight— 
that the Germans are waging this war like savages, and just as in a punitive 
expedition against a barbarous tribe, whose forces are not embodied in a 
regular army, and whose Government is not really efficient and represen- 
tative, the whole people are regarded as collectively responsible for the 
injuries to be avenged, and their property is destroyed indiscriminately, 
80 this uncivilized foe of ours, who is waging war upon our non-combatants 
should be put definitely outside the pale of civilization and treated as an 
outlaw. To this, again, the answer is, first that the barbarism of the 
German fighting forces cannot be said to be endorsed as such by their 
nation, and secondly that to put them in any practical fashion outside 
the pale of civilization we should have to go outside ourselves. After 
all, as we are Christians we must carry our Christianity even into war : 
we must resign ourselves to being handicapped in our methods of warfare 
by the obligations of the moral law. Sinking the Lusitania and bombing 
the London area are either acts of murder or lawful acts of war. If we 
call them the former, then we cannot emulate them : if they are lawful, 
then we cannot complain of them. If we grant that the character of the 
act is somehow changed for the better by its being done in reprisal, then 
the Germans have simply to say, as they might fairly do, that the recent 
bombing of London was in reprisal for the bombing of Karlsruhe, and 
thus find their justification.” 


And so, leaving aside the issue as to whether the whole German nation— 
combatant and non-combatant—can be held responsible for Zeppelin 
raids, we would ask the question ‘ Are the Zeppelin slaughters—of non- 
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combatants—intrinsically wrong *’ Many of those who recommend re- 
prisals would agree that they are. Then, if they are, there is no room 
for reprisals. ‘* Non sunt facienda mala ut bona eveniant.” One neigh- 
bour, A, may lose no opportunity of shooting down the members of a 
neighbouring family, B. But, even then, no matter what the results, the 


latter are not justified in shooting at sight the innocent members of A’s 
family. 


The divorce evil in the United States is, unfortunately, not decreasing. 
Rather the reverse. If an outsider gives his views on the matter, he 
is liable to be accused of undue severity, or perhaps told that he is ignorant 
of some of the main factors of the problem. But neither charge can be 
made against America—a brilliant little periodical, closely in touch with 
religious conditions in the United States, and fully alive to the finer 
characteristics of American life. 


Yet this is what America says :— 

“ The United States is fast establishing an unenviable divorce record. 
When Justice Newburger took his seat at the opening of the present fall 
in special term, part three, of the Supreme Court, he was faced by a 
calendar of 193 undefended divorce cases. The evidence in all these cases 
was upon one side only, the other party not caring to make any defence, 
or even to urge the slightest opposition to breaking one of the most sacred 
of human ties. The plaintiffs represented no particular race or nationality 
as the cosmopolitan list of names offered the Court indicated. The evi 
so brazenly exhibited to the world, and already so common that it hardly 
evokes more than a cynical smile, may be said to be typically American. 
The radical Feminist and the Socialist glory in it ; the rationalistic press 
defends or excuses it, and scarcely anybody denounces it. 

“ Yet this evil is gnawing at the very heart of Society, and unless 
something is done to check its ravages, the State will suffer irremediable 
harm. And there is but one thing to be done : educate the children in 
the principles of morality and religion. In this is our only salvation.” 


In the same journal E. C. Hendrix describes recent happenings in 
Mexico (to which Europeans generally, having perhaps woes enough of 
their own, are inclined to pay little attention) and calls strongly for 
American intervention. He discloses a state of things with which even 
the conditions of the most war-tortured European State can hardly claim 
comparison. And he concludes :— 


‘* Eternal Justice decrees that actions shall be followed by penalties. 
Until now we Americans have lived in security, and the voices of playing 
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children are still heard in the land. But over Mexico there is a great 
silence, the silence of slain men and dumbly starving women, and the 
voice of that silence is : ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.’ ” 


Catholics have always found a difficulty in arriving at a correct defini- 
tion of Socialism. And no wonder: Socialists themselves—at least those 
of the moderate type—refuse to commit themselves to a definition. The 
real true-bred Socialism is a complete life-philosophy divorced from 
religion and religious morality : one of its highest authorities has declared 
the materialistic concept of history ‘‘ as essential to Socialism as the law 
of gravitation is to Physics.” It would be as easy to give ‘Socialism’ a 
new meaning now as it would be to give a new definition of the ‘ Catholic 
Church.’ Anglicans of a certain type have attempted the latter : they are 
only objects of amusement to everyone outside their own coterie. 
‘Moderate ’ Socialists—who find the undiluted system too strong for 
their clientéle—attempt the former: but only by sacrificing principles 
that the very founders of the system considered essential. 


The experience of the Catholic Trade Unionists, assembled at Salford 
on December llth last, was only, therefore, what might be expected. 
The Committee had attempted to ‘ extract a definition of Socialism, in 
clear and unmistakable terms, from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Philip Snowden.’ The latter’s absence from the country relieved him of 
the trouble of replying ; while, as for the former, “ it was found to be an 
impossible task (so the Committee states) to get him to frame or accept 
any definition.” So the Committee decided to postpone its efforts. 


In the meantime it resolved to “‘ oppose the nationalization of all the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, whereby the individual 
surrendered his fundamental right of disposal into the hands of the 
majority of the voters in order that all those means might be administered 
by the politicians.” ‘‘ Catholic trade-unionists (it stated moreover) 
affirmed that the term ‘ Socialism ’ had no meaning unless it was used in 
that sense. Consequently they denied that it could be used in any sense 
that was patient of a Catholic interpretation, and they asserted that it 
was always an evil term for an evil thing.”” Which is certainly a correct 
estimate of merely ‘economic’ Socialism: and, equally certainly, an 
under-estimate of the system propounded by Marx and recognised as the 
genuine type for the past century and a half at least. 
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One of the results of the war has been that the Catholic doctrine of 
praying for the dead has this year been brought more prominently before 
Protestants, and has received a more cordial welcome, than at any date 
since the lawless movements of the sixteenth century. About the High 
Anglicans we need express no surprise : except for the primacy and infalli- 
bility of the Roman Pontiff, they are prepared to accept all the tenets of 
the Catholic religion. But the more moderate Anglicans and even the Low 
Churchmen have, in many instances, followed the lead. The Carlisle 
Diocese may be cited as a startling example. It is about the last place 
in England that we should search for traces of Catholic dogma. Its 
bishop—whose book on ‘“‘ The Ministry of the Word and the Sacraments ” 
we were obliged to review in a very unfriendly way some years ago—has 
seldom lost a chance of abusing and insulting the Catholic faith. But even 
Saul is now among the Prophets. As we gather from the Church Times, 
at the Carlisle Diocesan Conference “‘ no chapter reported unfavourably 
of the practice of Prayer for the Departed. Thirteen ruri-decanal 
chapters welcome the provision made by authority for Prayers for the 
Departed in consequence of the war, and want further provision, especi- 
ally in respect of celebration of the Holy Communion.’”’ Which only 
shows how, in the great crises of life, the severed sects are powerless, 
and how nothing but the Catholic doctrine, delivered by Christ Himself 
to His Church, can satisfy the needs of suffering humanity. 


Of course the position of the Protestants who conducted these ser- 
vices is hopelessly illogical and indefensible. What are they praying 
for? Merely for comfort for the living? They will not admit it : their 
prayers in some way help the dead. But how? There is no purgatory: 
their friends are either in heaven orin hell, and in neither case can prayer 
avail them. So said their idols of the sixteenth century, and so they 
themselves pretend to believe. Their “‘ Homily on Prayer ’’ assures them 
that “ the soul of man passing out of the body goeth straightway either to 
heaven or hell, whereof the one needeth no prayer, and the other is with- 
out redemption,” and draws the conclusion “ let us not, therefore, dream 
either of purgatory or of prayer for the souls of them that be dead.” 
Their twenty-second Article declares the doctrine of Purgatory to be a 


vain invention repugnant to the Word of God. If they believe all that, . 


why do they pray? If they do not, why do they still assert it ? 


* * o 
° ? “° “° 


Their practice can be reconciled with one principle, and with one 
only—that contained in the declaration of Trent (beginning of the 25th 
Session) that “there is a Purgatory, and that souls detained there are 
aided by the prayers of the faithful, and especially by the acceptable 
Sacrifice of the Altar.” It will not serve their purpose to say that, when 
they reject the Catholic doctrine, they only wish to repudiate the abuses, 
legends, and superstitious practices associated with it in the popular 
mind : if they consult this very decree they will find that the Council 
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repudiated these abuses quite as much as they, and that all that is of 
faith is contained in the statement quoted. They may, like members 
of the Carlisle Conference, insist that their recommendations ‘‘ must be 
carefully guarded against any return to the doctrine of Roman Purga- 
tory,” but they are insisting on something that no reasonable human 
being can possibly succeed in effecting. They may, like the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester, “in loyalty ”’ to the Prayer Book, transfer the 
celebration from the Feast of All Souls to that of All Saints (Church 
Times, Oct. 20th), but they will only succeed in observing the letter, 
and violating flagrantly the spirit of the book they profess to follow. If 
the Prayer Book makes no provision for a Feast of All Souls, it was 
precisely because its compilers believed there was no Purgatory, and 
wished to put an end to such celebrations as Protestants are now anxious 
to reintroduce. We welcome the results of their illogical practice, but 
we still have to insist that it is illogical. 


° 7 J 
“° “° “° 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, who after years of brilliant service in the 
cause of one Protestant sect decided to abandon it for another, has, 
during his visit to France, been confronted with facts and principles for 
which neither makes any provision. These are some of his remarks on 
the subject just mentioned. “‘ Here, especially in view of this war, it 
seems to mean something very much more real and comforting than it 
does to most of us at home. What a yawning gulf ordinary Protestantism 
makes between the living and the dead—or, rather, between those still 
in the flesh and those who have done with it. Not so the devout Catholic, 
simple-minded, earnest and sincere. . . . It was impossible to be 
there [at the All Souls’ Day Office and Requiem] without being moved 
by it. There was a strange, unearthly power in the very atmosphere. 
Would anyone tell me that the exercise upon which those people were 
engaged was all in vain, that heaven neither desired nor heeded it, and 
that the trust and affection that prompted it were utterly deluded as to 
the object they sought to achieve ? Be it remembered, this, after all, is 
the faith of the majority of Christendom, the faith that the communion 
of saints still continues after the shock of death. It has antiquity on 
its side, and, though greatly abused in pre-Reformation days, satisfies 
such a natural instinct, and is such a solace to the bereaved, that it is a 
pity Protestants everywhere should not be encouraged to return to it 
forthwith.” This represents, we should say, the high-water mark of 
Protestant feeling most closely in touch with Catholic belief. But it is 
not high enough for Catholics. We know that the practice is in accord- 
ance with human feeling, that it is a “‘ great solace to the bereaved,” 
and “ satisfies a natural instinct ” implanted by God Himself. But that 
is not its essential merit. We depend on no mere sentiment or instinct. 
We have reasons greater than these for our action : can afford to leave 
the living out of the question, and think only of ourdead. Our practice— 
and this is its essential merit—is founded on Scripture, on the customs 
of our saints back to the dawn of the Christian era, and on the infallible 
dogmas of God’s own Church. Other considerations are merely secondary. 
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His remarks on the Real Presence show a similar sympathy with 
Catholic belief, though here again it is the practical effect on the believer, 
rather than the dogma itself, that is emphasised. ‘“‘ Men were kneeling 
before the dimly-lighted altar. Some of them, the veterans especially, 
stood erect, their lips silently moving in devoted entreaty to the holy 
Presence they believed to be there before their eyes. . . . Who shall 
say they are wrong? Since the war began, I have realised in French 
churches as I never did before the devotional value, the practical help- 
fulness, of the reservation of the Sacrament of the Altar. It makes all the 
difference between a dead building and a place that is a sanctuary indeed, 
wherein worshippers feel that they are in immediate contact with the 
supernatural.” The admission of “devotional value” and “ practical 
helpfulness ”’ we are glad to welcome. So the halting ‘“‘ Who shall say 
they are wrong?” The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s predecessors all said 
they were wrong: so does the official Anglican Church—if it really says 
anything on the matter. When enlightened Protestants, however, have 
broken so clearly the encrusted prejudices of history, it may not be too 
much to hope that they will shake off the few links that still remain. 


As a contrast to the good result just mentioned, one of the outstanding 
features of the present conflict is widespread mendacity ; and a German, 
Father Duhr, 8.J., has written a scientific treatise concerning this 
interesting branch of social psychology, Der Liigengeist in Voélkerkrieg. 
This is one of the many points where the question of war impinges on ethics. 
Not for some time will the Press recover its infallible standing in the popular 
mind ; gradually even the ordinary people are being emancipated, if only for 
atime, from the superstition of print. Falsehood and contradictions every- 
where are only too apparent. Asa result, the critical faculty is being happily 
developed and extended. It is a very naive person, nowadays, that does 
not become critical concerning official dispatches and statements of any 
of the combatants, to say nothing of newspaper editorials, or of the views 
and news of special correspondents. We have outgrown the childlike 
trust of youth. In the Napoleonic wars to “lie like a bulletin ’’ became 
a proverb. And Napoleon was sometimes represented as having a baby 
for breakfast every morning. When much passion is begotten, there will 
be much exaggeration. In every human contest, from the case of the 
local football team to that of a European war, a first principle of fallen 
nature, clouded by passion, seems to be : “‘ Misrepresent and vilify the 
enemy.” Even from the low utilitarian standpoint the principle cannot 
be justified thoroughly. For, to misrepresent your enemy is to mis- 
understand him and to underrate him, and your lies will recoil upon 
your own head with terrific vengeance. In this, as in other cases, whether 
there be question of individuals or of nations, the Scriptural principle 
comes true that “‘ your sin will find you out.” 


The Anglican Church is still in difficulties over that extremely serious 
Kikuyu rupture. Rev. T. W. Puller, speaking at St. Leonard’s in 
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November 1915, suggested his remedy for the scandal which is calculated 
to open the eyes of many Anglicans to the weakness of the Anglican 
position. Catholics will find themselves in thorough sympathy with Mr. 
Puller in his statement that the Church in her Divine commission has no 
right to administer the sacraments to persons living outside her Com- 
munion, whether baptized or unbaptized, and that she has no right to 
honour persons who, having no share in the Apostolic Commission, pre- 
sume to celebrate and administer what they claim to be the Lord’s Supper. 
That is surely the language of common sense. What, then, is the remedy 
for the flagrant departure from the Catholic principle by those who claim 
to be Catholics? Mr. Puller says: ‘‘ If the bishops themselves need to 
be disciplined, there are in most parts of the Communion Metropolitans 
and Provincial tribunals. . . . Moreover, laxity of discipline, amounting 
to condonation of schism and heresy, ought to be punished and got rid of 
mainly by the use of spiritual weapons.” Surely the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should secure a prominent place in any of the tribunals 
contemplated, and should have a predominant voice in punishing and 
getting rid of laxity of discipline, amounting to condonation of schism 
and heresy. Let us hear, however, what Mr. Puller has to say of his 
distinguished brother in the Anglican Communion. ‘“‘ Our Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” he states, “‘ sees no difficulty against inviting recognised 
dissenting ministers to preach to our people in our churches, and he lays 
down without hesitation that a Diocesan Bishop may admit to Com- 
munion a devout baptized Dissenter.”” The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then, favours in effect ‘ a laxity of discipline amounting to a condonation 
of schism and heresy, and he it is that should figure prominently in a 
tribunal to punish and get rid of such an evil, and to “ discipline ”’ offending 
Anglican bishops. Quis custodiet custodes? Mr. Puller’s remedy, we are 
sorry to tell him, will not suffice for a contradiction in the Anglican posi- 
tion, which is flagrant, and a spectacle to men and angels. Forthe evident 
rupture in Anglican principles, and for the evident lack of authority in 
the Anglican hierarchy, he will find, if he has courage, a true remedy near 


at hand, in the return to a well-known centre of unity and of strong 
authority. 


_ The Kikuyu question involves no new and unheard of contradiction 
in Anglican principles. Its publicity served but to emphasise a contra- 
dictory state of things, which has long been felt, and which has caused 
those who have eyes to see to reconsider their position in the Anglican 
Church. The writer knows an Oblate nun who, as a Protestant, was 
invited to the home of an Anglican minister who belonged to the Low 
Church. At the time there was also present on a visit another minister 
who belonged to the High Church. Both ministers preached on the next 
Sunday, one in the morning and the other in the evening, and, by a co- 
incidence, both preached on the Blessed Eucharist. The Low Church 
minister denied the Real Presence in the morning, and in the evening the 
High Church minister strenuously and brilliantly defended it. She, who 
is now a Catholic nun, heard both sermons, and was naturally astounded. 
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She can truthfully say that she was led to the Catholic faith by listening 
to Protestant sermons. 


We have often heard the charge that the Irish Press and the Irish 
priests are grossly negligent in supplying wholesome Catholic literature. 
We wish to call attention to the most effective refutation of the indict- 
ment ; it is one afforded by the logic of facts. ‘‘ The Will and the Way,” 
written by distinguished Irish priests, published by great Irish publishers, 
Messrs. Gill & Son, O’Connell Street, Dublin, is an argument in the con- 
crete. No need for the present to dwell also on the attractive Catholic 
Bulletin published by the same publishers, and inspired, largely, by the 
thought of the present generation of the Irish priesthood, endeavouring 
to be worthy of the high ideals of the past. It was a happy thought of 
Messrs. Gill to publish a work by many priests, to present a subject 
in its many aspects, like a diamond with its numerous facets. What a 
grand consummation of this laudable enterprise, if it should stimulate 
many of the contributors, who hitherto with a false modesty have been 
shy of the press, to write in the future not merely articles but books! 
What is needed is to show more sympathy to the writers of books. Very 
often it is their lot to give, expecting nothing in return—except con- 
demnation. Authors are amongst the least paid of all workers, and it 
would be about time for them to establish an International Trades Union, 
and then, promptly, go on strike. In Ireland the writing of a book by 
one of our own is often the occasion of contemptuous sneers ; no one of 
her sons is a prophet in the field of literature. The case of the Jesuits 
might well afford us an example to be admired and imitated. You will 
notice in a work by a Jesuit that he rarely misses an opportunity of 
quoting a work by a brother Jesuit. You may observe, also, in the 
criticism of an Irish secular priest that he sometimes does not miss the 
opportunity of having a fling at the work of a brother priest and com- 
patriot. The result in the one case is that the Jesuits have almost a 
monopoly in the authorship of theological works. The result in the other 
case is that many Irish priests of recognised ability do not want, un- 
fortunately, to entrust their established reputations to the tender 
mercies of the book critic; their genius is born to blush unseen, though 
we must admit that, if it were of the right sort, it would bid defiance 
to those who neither enter the kingdom of heaven themselves nor suffer 
others to enter. 


“The Will and the Way ” is most aptly introduced by an essay on 
Catholic Literature written in Father Forde’s thoughtful and tasteful 
style. Father Joseph Guinan, in his article on “ Priest and People in 
Ireland,” beautifully interprets the simple faith of the Irish peasantry 
as the salt of the earth. He is one of the ‘‘ Apostles of the Press,” con- 
cerning whom he writes. In a contribution which shows a grip of facts and 
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disavows mere visionary enthusiasm, Father Thomas O’Kelly discusses 
the question: ‘‘Can we save the Irish language ?”’ In graceful English, 
and with lightness of touch, Father O’Carroll gives a graphic account of 
the Killarney Oireachtas. In an article of the limited size it would be 
impossible to find a fuller description of the details of a great Irish insti- 
tution, and the memory of the reader will be pleasantly haunted by the 
geniai account of the sightless musician, Carl Hardebeck, and of “ the 
little tot of four, toddling along her weary way on foot through the Gap 
of Dunloe.”” Father Fullerton has an article on Tory, and on the Irish 
language, ‘‘ What is the good of it ?”’ ; his writing grips you like a heart 
to heart talk. Monsignor Fahey treats us to a learned and inspiring 
article on Irish Art. Canon D’Alton makes a much-needed plea for 
impartiality in ‘‘ The Study of Irish History.” We are sorry that the 
exigencies of space forbid a reference to each contribution of this thought- 
ful production. Other distinguished contributors—and in order to re- 
ceive their good things we must direct the reader to the volume itself— 
are Fathers M. J. Phelan, 8.J., Brian O’Criochain, James Halpin, P. F. 
Kavanagh, O.F.M., James J. McNamee, Patrick Murphy. 


The Irish Catholic Directory for 1916 reaches us just as we go to Press. 
There is no need to emphasise the merits of this splendid publication in 
the past : they are recognised all over the English-speaking world. This 
may appear extreme ; but, to pass over other testimonies, we may quote 
the tribute of the Catholic Encyclopedia. Its contributor (P. M. Baum- 
garten), reviewing publications of the kind, awards second place to the 
Irish Catholic Directory. Whether he should not award the first we 
strongly doubt: but we are content to accept his decision, and would 
submit that it implies a high distinction when the rivals are so numerous. 
These are the words referred to: ‘‘ The second place belongs to ‘ The 
Trish Catholic Directory’ . . . This excellent year-book not only contains 
the usual general statistical statements, but also includes well-arranged 
tables hardly to be found elsewhere ”’ (Vol. XIV, p. 271). Those of our 
readers who have already consulted the work will agree : the others are 
recommended to procure a copy and see whether their opinion be not the 
same. The new issue is marked by all the excellence that characterized its 
predecessors, and reflects the greatest credit on its compiler (who, though 
known to most of us, remains anonymous) and on the publishers—Messrs. 
James Duffy & Co., Ltd., 38 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 











Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 


I. 
PAPAL ALLOCUTION ON THE WAR. 


The address given below, delivered by the Pope at the Secret Con- 
sistory on December 6th, and published on the 9th, speaks for itself. It 
expresses, as regards the present war, the convictions and wishes of the 
Sovereign Pontiff much better than could any of the Press editors, no 
matter how eminent, who have been attempting to interpret his wishes. 
We can only hope that it may find the response it merits, and bring 
to an end the evils it deplores. 


ALLOCUTIO SS. D. N. BENEDICTI PP. XV. 


WHY THE CONSISTORY HAS BEEN LONG DELAYED, AND IS NOW HELD. 


Nostis profecto quaenam obstiterint caussae, quominus amplissimum 
Collegium vestrum antehac in Consistorium convocaremus : quod si hodie 
tandem aliquando in huius dignitate aulae vos conspicere frequentes licet, 
non ideo licet quod ea sublata sint impedimenta, sed quia veriti sumus, 
ne longior mora huiusRomanae Curiae administrationi quid quam officeret. 
Nonpaucos enim ex Ordine vestro, alium ex alio, tum superiore anno tum 
hoc ipso desideravimus ; si autem quovis tempore Romanus Pontifex 
consiliarios tam peritos adiutoresque tam fidos sibi eripi merito doluisset, 
at Nos vehementius talium de amissione virorum dolemus, qui hac turbu- 
lentissima aetate Ecclesiam Dei gubernandam suscepimus. 


HE HAD LABOURED FOR PEACE: HIS LABOURS WERE APPRECIATED, BUT 
DID NOT BRING THE DESIRED RESULT. 


Iamvero cum, hoc sexdecim mensium spatio, tanta sit ruinarum de- 
ploranda moles ; quamvis percrebrescant in animis almae pacis desideria 
et pacem cum questubus tot familiae deprecentur ; etsi nullum Nos 
officium praetermisimus, quod paci properandae componendisque discidiis 
esset aliquo pacto profuturum, hoc tamen exitiale bellum terra marique 
perseverat adhuc ; dum miserrima Armeniorum gens prope ad interitum 
adducitur. Atque Litterae ipsae, quas ad belligerantes populos eorumque 
duces, post annum a bello inito, dedimus, etsi reverenter exceptae sunt, 
non eos tamen, qui in optatis erant, peperere fructus. 
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THE WAY TO A “JUST AND STABLE”’ PEACE THAT WILL FREE EUROPE 
FROM THE STIGMA OF BARBARISM. 


Quoniam autem vices in terris Illius gerimus, qui est Rex pacificus et 

Princeps pacis, facere non possumus, quin maiore in dies tot filiorum 
misericordia commoveamur, continenterque ad benignissimum Deum 
supplices tendamus manus, toto pectore efflagitantes velit iam cruentam 
dimicationem virtute sua profligare. Cuius mala cum studeamus, quan- 

‘ tum in Nobis est, opportunis, ut nostis, allevare remediis, Apostolico 
officio nunc iterum impellimur suadere rationem, quae una ad huius belli 
restinguendum incendium possit conducere. Parandae enim illius pacis, 
qualem universitas gentium tantopere exposcit, quae iusta scilicet ac 
stabilis sit, non quae alterutri tantum parti prodesse videatur, ea profecto 
potest via felicem habere exitum, quam, in rerum temporumque con- 
dicionibus haud dissimilibus alias experiendo probatam, in iis, quas 
diximus, Litteris commonstravimus. Consiliis videlicet utrimque, vel per 
se vel per interpretes, collatis, suae cuiusque rationes atque optata, vo- 
lentibus animis et sincera officii conscientia, aperte dilucideque aliquando 
manifestentur accurateque expendantur, ita sane, ut quae iustitiae haud 
congruant, quae modum excedant, ea quidem tollantur e medio, cetera 
vero, pactis etiam ex aequo, si res ipsa postulet, compensationibus, ad- 
mittantur. Perse patet, quemadmodum in quavis hominum controversia 
quae ipso eorum iudicio dirimi velit, illud plane requiri, utraque ex parte 
disceptantium, ut de susceptis propositis vel de praecepta utilitatum spe 
remittatur aliquid seu concedatur ; eiusmodi vero concessiones, vel cum 
aliqua iactura coniunctas, alteri libenter alteris impertiant necesse sit, si 
nolint id coram Deo et hominibus sibi noxae futurum, quod ista tam 
cruenta proeliandi immanitas, ad hune diem inaudita, adeo producatur : 
qua quidem ex productione exsistere caussae possint, cur Europa de illo 


humanitatis honestissimo gradu, quem ope christianae religionis attigerat, 
decidere incipiat. 


TS 





‘ THE WAR HAS BROUGHT INTO CLEARER LIGHT THE UNSATISFACTORY 
: POSITION OF THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF. THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
5 HAS ACTED NOBLY ; BUT THE POPE IS STILL HAMPERED BY THE CIVIL 
POWER. HE HAS LOST HIS AMBASSADORS, AND RIVAL STATES REGARD 
HIS DECISIONS WITH SUSPICION. 


Haec quidem de bello, habita populorum ratione qui tam magna 
calamitate implicantur. Quod si perpendimus, quaenam certamen istud 
Universarum paene Europae genfium rei catholicae et Apostolicae Sedi 

importarit incommoda, nemo non videt quam gravia ea sint, a dignitate 
Romani Pontificis quam aliena. Iam alias, Decessorum Nostrorum ex- 
emplo, questi sumus, Romanum Pontificem in ea versari condicione, ut 
plena nequeat perfrui libertate, qua ad Ecclesiam regendam omnino in 
diget ; verum, quem fugiat, id multo clarius apparuisse hoc tempore ? 
Ea certe voluntas gubernatoribus Italiae non defuit, ut amoverent incom- 
moda : at hoc ipsum plane ostendit, Romani Pontificis sortem a civili 
potestate pendere, eandemque, mutatione hominum atque rerum, mutari 
Posse atque etiam ingravescere ; quam Pontificis condicionem, incertam 
Prorsus et alieno obnoxiam arbitrio, eam esse quae Apostolicam Sedem 
deceat, nemo prudens affirmaverit. Ceterum fieri non potuit, quin plures, 
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eaeque graves, permanerent difficultates. Ut alia praetermittamus, illud 
satis sit animadvertere, ex legatis exterorum Principum nonnullos, suj 
muneris ac dignitatis tuendae caussa, abire compulsos esse : qua re cum 
Sedis Apostolicae ius proprium et nativum ac necessarium quoddam 
praesidium deminutum vidimus, tum sublatum eidem ordinarium ap- 
primeque idoneum instrumentum, quo ad pertractanda cum exteris 
civitatibus negotia uti solet. Quo in genere, maxime dolendum, eo usque 
res processisse, ut in altera e partibus belligerantibus exoriri potuerit 
suspicio, Nos, necessitate quadam, in negotiis quae ad gentes inter se de- 
certantes pertinent, sic iam nunc iudicare, sic agere, quasi iis morem 
gerentes quorum voces aures Nustras unicae attingant! Quid quod 
Nostrum difficilius evasit cum catholico nomine commercium, ac saepius 
impediti sumus ne de rebus permultis plene cognosceremus, quas quidem 
esse Nobis prope cognitas magnopere intererat ? 


UNITED PRAYERS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


Videmur, Venerabiles Fratres, satis significasse, maerorem, quo angi- 
mur, sic augeri cotidie, quaemadmodum in immensum crescit haec tanta 
trucidatio hominum, agrestionbus vix digna aetatibus, fitque eodem tem- 
pore Apostclicae Sedis condicio deterior. Neque dubitamus, quin vosmet 
ipsi, ut curas et sollicitudines Apostolici muneris habetis Nobiscum com- 
munes, ita Nobiscum utraque de caussa doleatis ; immo etiam putamus 
christianum populum universum aegritudinem Nostram _participare. 
Verum, cur concidamus animo, quando Princeps Pastorum Iesus Christus 
se Ecclesiae suae nullo tempore, nedum in afflicta adversaque fortuna, 
defuturum despondit ? Fidenter igitur amantissimum humani generis 
Servatorem supplicibus adeamus precibus, quibus caritatis paenitentiaeque 
opera comitentur, si forte dives in misericordia Deus velit aerumnis, 
quibus hominum genus in praesenti premitur, finem quam primum 
imponere. 


Il. 
THE PAROUSIA IN ST. PAUL. 


[Decided 18th June ; published 20th July, 1915.] 


From the point of view both of Biblical scholars and of theologians 
the document given below is of very considerable importance. It settles 
points on which there was a tendency, even among Catholic writers, to 
depart from the traditional principles of Biblical exegesis. 

Underlying the tendency—though not mentioned in the replies before 
us—there was a more fundamental difficulty, regarding our Lord’s know- 
ledge of the day of Judgment. Certain well-known texts of the New 
Testament seemed to indicate that He was ignorant of the date. Some 
of the early Fathers, pressed by their Arian opponents on these very texts, 
admitted that it lay outside His human knowledge. Echoes of the view 
have been heard in Catholic controversy down even to our own day. It 
can hardly be said to be heretical, but even its supporters have to admit 
that the overwhelming body of Catholic opinion is strong in its con 
demnation. 
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The same could not be said of the views with which the present replies 
are concerned—those held on the knowledge of the day of Judgment 
possessed, or even expressed, by the Apostles. Texts of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in the writings of St. Paul—one of which is expressly 
mentioned in the third query—gave grounds for difficulty. Advanced 
Protestant theology seemed to feel no scruple in giving the whole. case 
away. And even some Catholic exegetes were inclined to hold that our 
principles on Inspiration could be reconciled with the expression or 
suggestion of erroneous views: either on the ground that the human 
writer, even under the influence of inspiration, could express his own 
human views without in any way committing the Divine Inspirer ; or 
that, again even under inspiration, he might use expressions implying 
such views, provided he did not teach them. 

These theories are ruled out by the replies given below. It is authori- 
tatively declared :— 

1°. That “* a Catholic exegete is not allowed to assert that the Apostles— 
although, being under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they teach no 
error—still do express their own human opinions, underlying which there 
may be error or mistake.”’ 

2°. That, taking into account, among other things, “‘ the Catholic dogma 
regarding the inspiration and inerrancy of the Sacred Scripture, according 
to which all that the Sacred writer asserts, declares or implies, must be 
held as asserted, declared or implied by the Holy Ghost, we must 
affirm that the Apostle Paul said nothing whatsoever in his writings which 
does not perfectly agree with that ignorance of the time of the Parousia, 
which Christ Himself proclaimed to be the lot. of man.”’ 

3°. That “ it is not lawful to reject as far-fetched and destitute of solid 
foundation the interpretation traditional in Catholic schools . . . which 
explains the words of St. Paul in I. Thess. iv, 15-17, without in any way 
involving the affirmation of a Parousia so near as to make the Apostle 
number himself and his readers among those faithful who will go to meet 
Christ still alive.” ; 

The Apostles, of course, were ignorant of many things; as was St. 
Paul, for instance, regarding the number of converts he had baptised. 
They might, even under inspiration, assert their ignorance without 
implying want of knowledge on the part of the Holy Ghost. They may 
have had erroneous ideas, or shared erroneous expectations, not expressed 
in the New Testament. With regard to these matters the replies bind us 
tonothing. But, whenever a judgment is expressed or implied, we are to 
take the assertion, declaration or suggestion as proceeding from the Holy 
Ghost Himself, and, consequently, as asserting or implying nothing that 
is not in harmony with objective fact. 

Some of the expressions used, it will be noted, are not very strict. A 
Catholic exegete “is not allowed to assert ” certain things, a given inter- 
pretation is “not to be rejected as far-fetched and destitute of solid 
foundation.” How far we should be bound by these expressions, if they 
stood alone, to an internal assent might, we think, form matter for legiti- 
mate controversy. But the phrase in the second query (‘‘ we must 
affirm ’’) seems to imply more than those just quoted. It is impossible, 
we believe, to reconcile internal dissent with the “ affirmation ” to which 
the reply assures us we are obliged (‘‘ affirmare operteat ’’). 
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Evidence of the force and importance of the replies will be found in 
the fact that the Editors of the Westminster Version of the Scriptures 
are issuing a special note correcting views held by their contributors on 
‘* Thessalonians ”’ and incompatible with the recent decisions. 

The final phrase of the third query (regarding “‘ the faithful who will 
go to meet Christ still alive”’), though an obiter dictum, suggests the 
attitude of the Commission on the question whether all men must die. 
It supplies a welcome confirmation of the view defended in his Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1. xv. 51-56) by our late chief editor, the 
Most Rev. Dr. MacRory. 


COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA. 


DE PAROUSIA SEU DE SECUNDO ADVENTU DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI IN 
EPISTOLIS SANCTI PAULI APOSTOLI. 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Commissio de Re Biblica ita 
respondendum decrevit : 


I. Utrum ad solvendas difficultates, quae in epistolis sancti Pauli 
aliorumque Apostolorum occurrunt, ubi de “* Parousia,” ut aiunt, seu de 
secundo adventu Domini nostri Iesu Christi sermo est, exegetae catholico 
permissum sit asserere, Apostolos, licet sub inspiratione Spiritus Sancti 
nullum doceant errorem, proprios nihilominus humanos sensus exprimere, 
quibus error vel deceptio subesse possit ? 

Resp. Negative. 

II. Utrum prae oculis habitis genuina muneris apostolici notione et 
indubia sancti Pauli fidelitate erga doctrinam Magistri ; dogmate item 
catholico de inspiratione et inerrantia sacrarum Scripturarum, quo omne 
id quod hagiographus asserit, enuntiat, insinuat, retineri debet assertum, 
enuntiatum, insinuatum a Spiritu Sancto; perpensis quoque textibus 
epistolarum Apostoli, in se consideratis, modo loquendi ipsius Domini 
apprime consonis, affirmare oporteat, Apostolum Paulum in scriptis suis 
nihil omnino dixisse quod non perfecte concordet cum illa temporis 
Parousiae ignorantia, quam ipse Christus hominum esse proclamavit ? 

Resp. Affirmative. 

III. Utrum attenta locutione graeca “* ijpeis of Cavres of repiAeuropevor”’; 
perpensa quoque expositione Patrum, imprimis sancti Ioannis Chry- 
sostomi, tum in patrio idiomate tum in epistolis Paulinis versatissimi, 
liceat tanquam longius petitam et solido fundamento destitutam reiicere 
interpretationem in scholis catholicis traditionalem (ab ipsis quoque nova- 
toribus saeculi xvi retentam), quae verba sancti Pauli in cap. IV, epist. I 
ad Thessalonice: ses, vv. 15-17, explicat quin ullo modo involvat affir- 
mationem Parousiae tam proximae ut Apostolus seipsum suosque lectores 
adnumeret fidelibus illis qui superstites ituri sunt obviam Christo ? 

Resp. Negative. 

Die autem 18 iunii 1915, in audientia infrascripto Reverendissimo Con- 
sultort ab Actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Benedictus 
PP. XV praedicta responsa rata habuit et publici iuris fieri mandavit. 
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Il. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW ROMAN CONGREGATION. 


[Decided 4th November ; published 20th November, 1915.]} 


The decree Sapienti Consilio (29th June, 1908) legislated on two forms 
of institutions that, in principle, have much in common—Seminaries and 
Universities. It placed them, however, under the control of two different 
Congregations, the first under the Consistorial, the second under the 
Congregation of Studies. The effect of the present decree is to unite both, 
and to establish a new Congregation bearing their names to take care of 
them. 

Previous legislation had undergone many developments. The Council 
of Trent (Sess. 23, c. 18) decreed that Seminaries were to be established : 
Bishops, led by St. Charles Borromeo, co-operated : the Holy See established 
the Roman Seminary and appointed a Congregation to protect similar 
institutions elsewhere. There was some confusion, however. Part of the 
work fell gradually into the hands of the Congregation of the Council, 
the remainder to that of Bishops and Regulars. The Sapienti Consilio set 
matters right by handing over to one Congregation—the Consistorial— 
“all matters relating to the government, discipline, temporal administra- 
tion and studies of Seminaries ”’ all over the world. 

The Universities, too, had a varied record. Sixtus V., by the Con- 
stitution Immensa, appointed a Congregation, but only for the Roman 
University. It disappeared in course of time, and was succeeded by 
another, appointed by Leo XII in 1824 (by the Constitution Quod Divina 
Sapientia) for all such institutions within the Papal States. When the 
latter were seized in 1870, the Congregation, instead of disappearing with 
them, was given jurisdiction over the Universities of the Catholic world. 
That power was confirmed in 1908. The ‘* Congregation of Studies ” was 
to have control over ‘‘ Universities, or Faculties, that depend on Church 
Authority, those included that are administered by members of a religious 
Order or Congregation (‘familia ’).”” It was to “‘ consider and approve 
of new institutions, to grant the faculty of conferring academic degrees, 
and, when there is question of a man of distinguished learning, to confer 
them itself.”’ 

As we have said, the new Congregation is to have control in both 

departments. The Cardinals of the late Congregation of Studies become 
ipso facto members of the new body. And the laws already made for 
Seminaries, diocesan or other, are to remain in full force. 
_ Though the Consistorial loses part of its powers, a close connection 
1s to be maintained between it and the new Congregation. The Prefect 
of the latter is to be an ex-officio member of the other, and its Secretary 
& consultor. Similarly the Secretary of the Consistorial is a member of 
the other, and the Assessor a consultor. 

These new regulations bind in spite of any law or custom, no matter 

Ow strong or immemorial, to the contrary. So we gather from the 
Phrase “ etiam peculiari mentiones dignis ” employed towards the end. 
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NOVA CONDITUR SACRA CONGREGATIO ‘‘ DE SEMINARIIS ET DE STUDIORUM 
UNIVERSITATIBUS.”” 
HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


Seminaria clericorum usque ab initio tantae esse utilitatis ad Ecclesiae 


disciplinam visa sunt, ut patres Tridentini cum de iis constituendis in - 


sessione XXIII, cap. XVIII decretum confecissent, affirmare non dubi- 
tarint et sacrosanctam Synodum, hac re una peracta, si nihil aliud egisset, 
bene meruisse de Ecclesia, et ipsos communium laborum suorum pretium 
tulisse. Itaque ii sacrorum antistites, praeeunte quidem S. Carolo Borro- 
maeo, ut a Concilio domum reversi sunt, atque omnes deinceps diligen- 
tissimi Episcopi, quos inter commemorandus est B. Barbadicus, Patavinae 
ecclesiae lumen, in reformatione vitae christianae curanda nihil habuerunt 
antiquius quam ut, hance salutarem Concilii praescriptionem exsequentes, 
sacris Seminariis in sua quisque dioecesi condendis operam darent, eaque 
condita optimis legibus instruerent. Apostolica vero Sedes quanti hoc 
ipsum faceret, praeclare ostendit non modo quum Seminarium romanum 
excitare maturavit, quod quidem praecipua fovere cura non desiit, sed 
etiam quum propriam Cardinalium Congregationem constituit sacris 
Seminariis toto terrarum orbe tuendis. 

Quod munus, etsi postea divisum partim Sacrae Congregationi Concilii, 
partim Episcoporum et Regularium attribuerunt, nihil tamen Romani 
Pontifices de pristina Seminariorum cura remiserunt ; quin immo vel 
dioecesibus post legitimas relationes consulendo, vel quorumdam religios- 
orum sodalium leges approbando, vel episcopos Romam ex praescripto 
adeuntes alloquendo, nunquam non de Seminariis eorumque statu rationem 
habuerunt. In id maxime incubuit postremus decessor Noster sanctae 
memoriae Pius X, qui in Constitutione “‘ Sapienti Consilio’’ de Romana 
Curia ordinanda, cum alia statuit, tum “‘ ea omnia quae ad regimen, dis- 
ciplinam, temporalem administrationem et studia Seminariorum ”’ pertine- 
rent, ei Sacrae Congregetioni attribuit cui Summus ipse Pontifex praeest, 
et cuius est vigilare in ea, ‘ quae ad singularum dioecesium regimen wniver- 
sim referuntur,” boc est Sacrae Congregationi Consistoriali. 


NEW REGULATIONS. 


Verum cum apud hance Sacram Congregationem negotiorum moles 
praeter modum oxcreverit, et Seminariorum cure maiorem in dies operam 
postulet, visum est Nobis ad omnem eorum disciplinam moderandam 
novum aliquod consilium inire. 

Alias quidem, cum Romanae Curiae nova pararetur ordinatio, de 
peculiari S. Congregatione instituenda cogitatum est, quae Seminariis 
praeesset ; quod consilium cum temporum adiuncta prohibuerint quominus 
efficeretur. Nos revocandum censemus, non ita tamen ut tractatio rerum 
quae de Seminariis sunt, detracta ac omnino seiuncta a Sacra Congrega- 
tione Consistonali habenda sit, cum unam et alteram Congregationem 
aliquo nexu velimus inter se coniungi. 

Re igitur mature considerata, exploratisque aliquot Cardinalium 
sententiis, haec apostolica auctoritate decernimus ac statuimus quae infra 
scripta sunt. 

I. De Seminariis propria iam esto Sacra Congregatio, ad formam 
ceterarum Romanae Curiae, ad eamque omnia pertineant quae usque 
adhuc de Seminariorum rebus apud Congregationem Consistorialem age- 
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bantur, ita ut eius posthac sit clericorum tum mentes tum animos 
fingere. 

Il. Huius Sacrae Congregationis muneribus munera accedant Con- 
gregationis Studiorum ; itaque haec eadem Congregatio ‘‘ De Seminariis 
et de studiorum Universitatibus ” appeletur. 

If. Praefectus huius Congregationis unus esto e S. R. E. Cardinalibus : 
cui secretarius cum idoneo administrorum numero operam navet. 

IV. Qui Sacrae Congregationi Praefectus dabitur, is ex officio inter 
§. Congregationis Consistorialis Cardinales numerabitur : qui Secretarius, 
inter Consultores. Vicissim autem Cardinalis Sacrae Congregationis Con- 
sistorialis Secretarius inter Cardinales novae Congregationis ex officio co- 
optetur, et Adsessor inter Consultores. 

V. Qui in praesens inter Sacrae Congregationis Studiorum Cardinales 
numerantur, iidem novae de Seminariis et de Studiorum Universitatibus 
Congregationi ipso iure adscripti censeantur. His accedet Noster in 
spiritualibus Generalis Vicarius, durante munere. 

VI. Leges pro Seminariis tum dioecesanis tum regionalibus, a decessore 
Nostro sanctae memoriae latas a Nobisque approbatas, in omnes partes 
diligenter servari volumus et iubemus, ita ut in Seminariorum regimine, 
disciplina ac studiis nihil immutatum censeatur. 

Haec statuimus et praecipimus contrariis quibuslibet, etiam peculiari 
mentione dignis, non obstantibus. 


IV. 
THE THREE MASSES ON ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
[ Decided 15th October ; published 27th October, 1915.] 


_ These replies are concerned with doubts proposed regarding the 
interpretation, or perhaps extension, of the Constitution Incruentum 
Altaris allowing every priest to say three Masses on All Souls’ Day. 
Other doubts exist or may be suggested—e.g., whether a priest who sings 
a Mass may say the other two afterwards (though the Constitution used 
the word anticipare), whether a priest who says two Masses is free to select 
them, &e. These are left to be dealt with in subsequent replies, or solved 
according to decisions already given in similar circumstances. 
As for the replies now given :— 


1°. The Constitution said the priest might apply, and accept a 
honorarium for, one of the three Masses. The query is whether this 
‘one ” should be the first of the three. The answer is “ No ” : the priest 
may select any one of the three. 

2°. The Constitution made no restriction as to the amount of the 
honorarium which might be received for the Mass which the priest was 
free to apply. In that it differed from the decree Quod impensis of 
Benedict XIV, which granted the privilege of the three Masses to the 
Priests of Spain and Portugal. The present reply removes the difference. 


H 
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The priest is not allowed “to exact a greater honorarium : he must be 
content with the honorarium fixed by Synodal constitution or local 
custom.’ He is free to accept a greater, if it be offered freely ; but he is 
forbidden not merely to ask, but even to suggest, that a greater be offered 
by the faithful. 

3°. Not only so. He is forbidden also to accept anything in con- 
nection with the second and third Mass on the plea of ‘ extrinsic labour 
or inconvenience ’’—whether the inconvenience relates to pla e or time 
of celebration ; 

4°. Nor is he permitted, even though he says two Masses on subsequent 
days by way of compensation, to apply all three Masses for his own 
intention and receive an honorarium for each. The fact that there is no 
financial gain does not modify the prohibition. 

5°. Finally, the Bishop is empowered to inflict a suspension, even 
latae sententiae, on priests guilty of such practises : and to deprive them 
of their title to the amount so acquired. 


8. CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 


DUBIA. 


CIRCA TRIUM MISSARUM CELEBRATIONEM IN DIE SOLEMNIS COMMEMORA- 
TIONIS OMNIUM FIDELIUM DEFUNCTORUM. 


Quum in Constitutione Apostolica Incruentum altaris diei x augusti 
huius anni sub num. 1 data fuerit facultas ‘‘ omnibus in Ecclesia universa 
** Sacerdotibus, quo die agitur Solemnis Commemoratio omnium fidelium 
“‘defunctorum, ter Sacrum facere; ea tamen lege, ut unam e tribus 
“Missis cuicumque maluerint applicare et stipem percipere queant; 
“¢eneantur vero, nulla stipe percepta, applicare alteram Missam in 
“ suffragium omnium fidelium defunctorum, tertiam ad mentem Summi 
“* Pontificis, quam satis superque declaravimus,”’ sequentium dubiorum 
solutio a 8S. Congregatione Concilii expostulata fuit, nimirum : 


I. Ad normam praefatae Constitutionis, in die Solemnis Commemo- 
rationis omnium fidelium defunctorum, possuntne Sacerdotes unam ¢ 
tribus Missis, quae magis eis placet, cui maluerint applicare et stipe” 
inde percipere, vel primam tantum exclusive ? 

II. Pro unica Missa quam illa die sacerdotes possunt cui maluerint 
applicare et stipem inde percipere, possuntne maiorem exigere eleemo 
synam, vel contenti esse debent eleemosyna ex constitutione synodal, 
vel consuetudine locali statuta ? 

III. Potestne sacerdos pro aliis duabus Missis, quas illa die celebrat 
pro omnibus fidelibus defunctis et ad mentem Pontificis, aliquid acciper 
ratione laboris, seu incommod: extrinseci, puta si ad aliorum commodum 
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illas celebrare debeat hora vel loco satis incommodo, puta in aurora vel 
circa meridiem, in ecclesia vel oratorio rurali, aut coemeterii ; vel ne hoc 
titulo quidem valeat aliquid percipere ? 

IV. Potestne sacerdos, etiam remoto quovis motivo lucri, alias duas 
Missas illa die pro suo arbitrio applicare et stipem percipere, et insequen- 
tibus diebus applicare per se vel per alium duas Missas, unam pro fidelibus 
defunctis, alteram ad mentem Pontificis ? 

Et quatenus negative : 

V. Potestne Episcopus poenam suspensionis, etiam latae sententiae, 
et non faciendi suum stipendium, irrogare in eos qui ita agerent ? 

Sacra autem Congregatio Concilii ad proposita dubia respondendum 
censuit prout respondit : 

Ad I. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

Ad II. Negative ad primam partem ; affirmative ad secundam, excepto 
casu ultroneae oblationis, vetita tamen non solum petitione, sed etiam 
quacumque insinuatione ut eleemosyna maior ordinaria a fidelibus 
offeratur. 

Ad III. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Ad IV. Negative. 

Ad V. Affirmative. 


V. 
PRESUMED DEATHS. 


[Decided 29th April, 25th June ; published 21st May, 27th October, 1915.] 


In an earlier issue (April 1915, pp. 244-5) we gave the general rules 
to be observed, according to the decree of the Holy Office in 1868, when 
there is question of contracting a new marriage and there are doubts 
about the death of the former husband or wife. The two cases given 
below illustrate the application of the rules in practice. 

In the first, the marriage was contracted in 1871. The wife dis- 
appeared six years later, and has not been heard of since. There is no 
documentary evidence of death, and the issue depends on presumptions. 
In the present instance, they are furnished (1) by the woman’s character 
and circumstances : if now alive she would be 72 years, and, in view of 
her intemperate and vicious habits, such a long life could hardly be 
hoped for ; she was very poor, and, all things considered, probably died 
of starvation ; (2) by the fact that neither the civil court nor her relatives 

ve been able to find any trace of her, and the latter have long since 
regarded her as dead. . The evidence satisfied the Congregation, and the 

usband was allowed to contract a second marriage. 

In the second case the husband emigrated to America nearly 25 years 
ago to avoid punishment for theft. For five years he corresponded with 
his wife—but never since ; wrote that he intended to come home soon, 

ut never carried out the intention. In 1906 the wife had to apply to the 
civil courts, not, though, for the purpose of securing a divorce ; as a result, 
inquiries for him were published in the papers he and his fellow-countrymen 
would be most likely to read, but there was no reply. He could not have 
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suspected a scheme to have him arrested, as the period during which he 
might have been punished had ended at least 15 years before. These facts, 
coupled with that of his weak health, were enough to convince the Roman 
authorities, though the diocesan and metropolitan Curiae had thought 
them insufficient. And the widow was allowed to marry again. 





S. CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 





I. 
PRAESUMPTAE MORTIS CONIUGIS. 


THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


In quadam Galliae civitate, C. B., die 7 septembris 1871 ritu Tridentino 
uxorem duxit quamdam V. E. Haec autem, elapso fere sexennio, idest 
mense februario 1877, maritum deseruit, ac paulo post omnino disparuit. 
Quare C. B., cum eam sedulo, sed frustra, exquisivisset, civili foedere sibi 
adiungere ausus est aliam feminam. 

Conscientiae autem stimulis exagitati, ambo demum Ordinario sup- 
plicarunt ut sibi liceret civile consortium sacramentali vinculo honestar, 
simul sub fide iurisiurandi asseverantes se non ante civile foedus iniisse 
quam sibi de obitu prioris coniugis persuasum fuisset. 

Curia dioecesana, licet, omnibus perpensis, maximam probabilitatem 
agnovisset mortis uxoris V. E., attamen acta processus ad hanc S. Con- 
gregationem transmisit. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOLUTION. 


Quando ad demostrandum alicuius coniugis obitum probationes veri 
nominis adduci non possunt, tunc satis erit tales coniecturas, praesump- 
tiones, indicia et adiuncta congerere, 6 quorum cumulo probabilitas maxima, 
seu moralis certitudo exsurgat (cfr. Instr. S. Officii, an. 1868). Humans 
enim tractanda sunt modo humano. 

Iamvero ex Actis sequentes praesumptiones colliguntur. 

Aetas. Mulier nunc esset annorum septuaginta duorum. Vix autem 
admitti potest, eam ad hanc aetatem pervenisse, quum valde tum vino 
tum libidini indulgeret. Immo haec causa fuit que tribunal civile anno 
1882 sententiam separationis corporum ac bonorum contra eam proferret. 
“* Cett» décision n’était que trop motivée par les habitudes d’intempérance 
“‘ et Vinconduite notoire de la femme, qui avait abandonné le domicile 
‘conjugal pour aller vivre avec des amants.”” Compertum est autem 
ebriositatem et incontinentiam adhuo funestiores esse generatim sanitat! 
mulierum quam virorum. 

Accedit quod mulier erat inops ; e famulatu enim victum quaerebst. 
Immo prorsus in miseriam cecidisse videtur, siquidem ob continua 
ebrietatem nec famulatum agere amplius poterat. ‘ Elle se livrait ala 
‘“‘boisson continuellement, elle ne pouvait plus rester en place..-- 
Unde, labente tempore, valde probabile evenit ut etiam iis rebus carer 
qu ad vitam sustentandam requiruntur. Est ne verisimile talem mulier- 
culam, tum vitiis tum egestate tabescentem, usque ad annum VvixIse 
septuagesimum secundum ? 
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ALL INQUIRIES INEFFECTIVE. 


Femina disparuit anno 1877, ergo abhine annos triginta octo ; nec tot 
annorum spatio ullum eius vestigium reperiri potuit, etsi diligentes 
peractae sint investigationes tum ab auctoritate civili, tum a parentibus. 

Sedulo enim requisita est iam anno 1882 a tribunali civili, quando 
nimirum vir instabat coram iudice pro sententia separationis. Cum enim 
illa inveniri nullatenus potuisset, tribunal hance sententiam proferre 
coactum est—uti dicit—‘* par défaut.’’ Quae sententia deinde etiam 
evulgata fuit per ephemeridem ad huiusmodi promulgationem specialiter 
designatam, nihil autem nec tune de muliere auditum fuit. 

Nec eius propinqui ullum de ea nuntium dare potuerunt, sed ipsi 
quoque eam iamdudum e vivis sublatam credunt. Sic enim eius frater iam 
multis abhine annis scripsit ad oratorem C. B.: “‘ Tu me parles toujours 
“ de cette disparue (idest de ma sceur) . . . maintenant oublie-la totalement, 
“fais comme moi, il est trés probable qu’il y a longtemps qu'elle est 
morte...S. m’a écrit en 1906 qu’il avait fouillé un peu partout dans P. 
“(ubi mulier habitaverat) et qu’il n’avait jamais pu avoir aucun ren- 
“seignement sur elle.” Ac iterum ab oratore interrogatus anno 1911, 
idem frater uxoris in eumdem modum respondit : “Tu me parles de ma 
“sceur; pour moi je la crois morte, et il y a longtemps.’ Ergo nec 
familia mulieris a plurimis annis quidquam de ea rescivit, eamque 
iampridem defunctam putat. Et sane haud difficile erat mulierculam, 
nimio potu tam saepe delirantem, infausto aliquo casu periisse, nec iden- 
titas defunctae baberi poterat utpote nullum sui nominis indicium praese- 
ferentis. In magnis quippe civitatibus, qualis ea est in qua mulier vixit, 
non raro evenit ut cadavera inveniantur sepelienda uti anonyma. En 
verba processus: ‘‘ Ceux de sa famille, comme ils étainent au courant 
“de ses habitudes d’ivresse, affirment qu’ils la croyaient décédée, par 
“accident. Mais n’ayant aucune piéce (ou document) sur elle, le décés 
“n’avait pu étre constaté.”’ 


THE DECISION. 

His omnibus perpensis, Effii ac Rmi Patres in genera!ibus huius sacrae 
Congregationis comitiis habitis die 29 aprilis 1915 ad dubium : An oratori 
C. B. permitti possit transitus ad alteras nuptias in casu, respondendum 
censuerunt : Affirmative. __— 

II. 
PRAESUMPTAE MORTIS CONIUGIS. 
THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 

Titius, catholicus, fere viginti quinque abhine annis, pairato furto, 
solus ac inops in Americam clam aufugit, ne poenam carceris unius anni 
cum dimidio, ob illud delictum sibi inflictam, lueret : domi relinquens tam 
liberos quam uxorem, quae tamen in ipsius fugam libens consenserat. 

Illuc postquam advenit, per notarium quemdam nunc demortuum, in 
Urbe N. procurationem exarandam curavit in favorem suae uxoris ; qua 
procuratione huie uxori generalem de suis bonis disponendi transmisit 
potestatem. Eidem uxori per quinquennium nonnullas misit epistolas 
nunc deperditas, quarum una narrabat illum, in quadam officina coriaria 
culus nomen ignoratur, laborem invenisse. In postrema autem epistola 
suam voluntatem mox redeundi haud ambigue aperuerat, prout oratrix 
testatur: ‘Probe memini—sic ista—finalium ultimae epistolae ver- 
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““borum : ‘ Non maneo in America ; mox veniam ad vos ; neque enim in 
«« America omnia quae splendent aurum sunt.’”” Ex quo tempore, nempe 
ex anno fere 1894, nullum amplius de se nuntium dedit. Neque, ex altera 
parte, ullum viri vestigium reperiri potuit, etsi plurimae diversis tem 
poribus variisque de causis peractae fuerint investigationes. 

Uxor enim, primum anno 1906—non tamen ad alteras nuptias ineun- 
das—tribunal laicum adiit ; quod, postquam per publicas enuntiationes 
ac ephemerides virum frustra evocaverit, eum eodem anno 1906 ad 
normam iuris civilis mortuum declaravit. Eius autem uxor, post annum, 
alteri viro coram civili magistratu nupsit, confidens se statim posse etiam 
sacramentalem cum eo inire unionem. Cum vero parochus, incertum 
arbitratus prioris mariti obitum, sponsorum matrimonio assistere re- 
nuisset, isti, utpote a separatione abhorrentes, enixe oraverunt Ordinarium, 
ut, mortem viri agnoscens, transitum ad novas nuptias permitteret. 

Expensis tamen probationibus, Curia diocesana hance tulit sententiam : 
‘** Non constare de morte Titii.”” Tune oratrix, haud fracta animo, novis 
at frustraneis in America peractis investigationibus, ad Curiam appellavit 
Metropolitanam. Quae anno 1912 declaravit : ‘‘ Sententiam priorem esse 
‘‘sustinendam,”’ at, attentis rerum adiunctis, simul censuit : ‘‘ Recurren- 
‘“*dum esse ad S. Sedem.”’ 

Igitur praefata Curia dioecesana acta transmisit huic 8. Congregationi, 
quae dein actorum complementum iussit. 

Atque ita demum causa sapientissimo Eforum ac Revifiorum Patrum 
iudicio submissa fuit. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOLUTION. 

Ut iam pluries ante in similibus causis memoratum est, ad probandam 
coniugis mortem, deficientibus veri nominis probationibus saepius sufficere 
poterit talis indiciorum ac coniecturarum cumulus, unde maxime proba- 
bilis seu moraliter certus appareat assertus obitus (Instr. S. Offic. an. 
1868, n. 6). Talia autem indicia haud deesse videntur in casu. 

Etenim primum perpendatur inutilitas tot indagationum, quae annis 
1909 et 1911 in tota illa regione, ubi vir post fugam commoratus es, 
peractae sunt. Titii quippe nomen evocatum fuit in iis ephemeridibus, 
quae in patrio eiusdem Titii idiomate in regione illa vulgantur, ae proinde 
fere ab omnibus eiusdem nationis emigrantibus legi solent. Vir autem, 
si adhue vivere’, profecto notus esset aliquibus suorum civium, qui lectas 
ephemeridum evocationes ei procul dubio manifestassent. Praeterea 
perquisita fuerunt ad eius nomen detegendum regesta omnium paroeci- 
arum catholicarum atque etiam nosocomiorum magnae illius urbis, in qua 
illum olim degisse constat : sed semper incassum. 

Neque obiici potest, virum, ephemeridibus evocatum, ideo forsitan 
absconditum mansisse, quia insidias suspicabatur propriae gentis suam 
extraditionem propter pristinum furtum postulantis. Nam, teste Curia 
dioecesana, tempus a lege respectivae gentis statutum ad abolendam 
poenam eiusmodi furto praefixam iam elapsum erat anno 1894: ergo 
15-17 annis ante quam publicae illae evocationes fierent. Tuto igitur e 
suis latebris vir tune prodire potuisset. Et hoc ipse bene noverat ; nam, 
adveniente illo anno 1894 (quo sua poena praescriptione cessatura erat) 
ad uxorem scripsit: “‘se in America haud mansurum. .. . se mox 
suos venturum.” 

Deinde prae oculis etiam habenda est infirma valetudo, qua iam ante 
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suam fugam laboraverat. Uxor enim, solemni iuramento adscripta, 
testata est, virum singulis annis violenta cum suffocationibus tussi, 
autumnali ac hiemali tempore, laborasse ; eum etiam de doloribus in pec- 
tore questum esse, ac sputum purulentum ac rubeum saepe edidisse. 
Nonne chronica huiusmodi infirmitas, labentibus annis, multum ingra- 
vescere debuit in homine, qui extra patriam, egenus, solitarius, omni fere 
cura orbatus, duris insuper insudabat laboribus ? 

Multo adhuc vehementiorem reddit mortis praesumptionem repentina 
illa atque prorsus inexplicabilis interruptio epistolaris cum uxore commercit. 
Scilicet ab anno 1889, quo emigravit, usque ad annum 1894 ad uxorem 
scripsit quinque epistolas, deinde vero—idest per 21 annos—nullam. 

Tale autem silentium vix alia hypothesi nisi mortis explicari valet. Vir 
enim diligebat uxorem, diligebat et liberos. Quod ad uxorem attinet, 
concorditee cum ipsa vixera‘ ; cui etiam ex terra longinqua amorem suum 
satis significavit tum per modo memoratas epistolas tum per illam pro- 
curationem, qua ipsi universalem de suis bonis disponendi concessit 
facultatem. 

Num igitur supponi potest, eum tam tenerum erga uxorem liberosque 
amorem repente penitus exuisse, atque omnem deinceps de iis cogitationem 
curamque abiecisse ? 

Praesumptiones autem quasi certitudinem attingere videntur, si con- 
sideramus Titium, in ultima sua ad uxorem epistola, ipsi promisisse se 
mox ad eam rediturum esse. In illa enim epistola iam supra cita,a dixit : 
“ Non maneo in America; mox veniam ad vos; nec in America omnia quae 
splendent aurum sunt.”’ Ergo maritus uxori annuntiat proximum suum 
reditum, ad quem ipse non solum amore alliciebatur familiae, sed etiam 
adversa quasi compellebatur fortuna. Num igitur verisimile est, eum tam 
frmum redeundi propositum repente mutasse, et adhue 21 annos (1894- 
1915) in duro exilio remansisse ? Et si—quod quidem haud probabile 
apparet—hoe propositum revera mutasset, nonne hane voluntatis muta- 
tionem per subsequentem epistolam uxori annuntiasset ? Num ipsam et 
liberos per plus quam viginti annos in crudelissimo isto incertitudinis 
tormento reliquisset ? 

Quibus argumentis non leve demum pondus addit fama seu communis 
de viri morte opinio : siquidem, teste parocho, illius loci incolae, “ omnes 
putant Titium esse vere mortuum.”’ 

THE DECISION. 

His omnibus mature perpensis, E‘i ac Reviii Patres in generali con- 
ventu habito die 25 iunii 1915 ad dubium: An oratrici permitti possit 
transitus ad alteras nuptias in casu, respondendum censuerunt : Affirmative. 


Vi. 
SPECIAL FACULTIES DURING THE WAR. 
[Decided 4th December ; published 9th December, 1915.] 


The Penitentiary, by a decree of the 18th December, 1914 (published 
on the 30th), declared that “‘ military chaplains, while they accompany 
the army, can, while the war lasts, receive the sa:ramental confessioas of 
all the faithful who approach them, and use in their favour all the faculties 
granted them for the forum of conscience.” And, if taken prisoners, they 
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had the same faculties in regard to all their fellow-prisoners. (Acta Ap. 
Sed., v. 6, p. 712). 

The same Tribunal by a decree of 11th March, 1915 (published 
on the 15th), extended the faculties to all priests who, “on any title 
whatever, belong to the army,” provided they have already received, 
either from their own Ordinary or from any other, faculties for hearing 
confessions, and have never had these faculties withdrawn. (Acta Ap. 
Sed., v. 7, p. 130). 

Doubts arose as to the exact extension of these faculties. The present 
decree solves them. The faculties hold within the war zone, provided it 
be difficult for the faithful to have recourse to the ordinary approved 
confessors and for the military confessors to approach the Ordinaries for 
approbation for confessions generally. 





SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 





DECLARATIO. 


S. Poenitentiaria ad dubitationes et controversias solvendas, quae 
apud nonnullos exortae sunt circa facultates ab eodem S. Tribunali, 
durante hoc bello, concessas Decretis diebus 18 decembris anni 1914, et 
11 martii huius anni datis, adprobante Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Bene- 
dicto PP. XV, declarat praedictas facultates in illis locis territorii bellici 
(vulgo zona di guerra) tantummodo adhiberi posse, in quibus difficile sit 
fidelibus pro sacramentali confessione peragenda recurrere ad sacerdotes 
adprobatos a locorum Ordinariis, simulque sacerdotibus ad exercitum 
pertinentibus eosdem Ordinarios adire ad adprobationem obtinendam pro 
eorumdem fidelium confessione recipienda. 


VIL. 
PRAYERS AFTER MASS. 
[Decided 24th November ; published 9th December, 1915.] 


Some questioned the binding force of Pope Leo XIII’s prescription 
regarding the prayers to be said after Mass. The decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites settles the controversy ; the prayers are to be said. 





SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM. 





DECRETUM. 


CIRCA PRECES IN FINE MISSAE RECITANDAS. 


Quum in aliquibus locis et Dioecesibus dubium exortum sit : Utrum 
preces in fine Missae a Summo Pontifice Leone XIII praescriptue, adhue 
sint recitandae, Sacra Rituum Congregatio respondendum censuit : Affir- 
mative, servatis decretis et normis ab ipsa Sacra Congregatione traditis. 

Atque ita rescripsit, declaravit et, approbante Sanctissimo Domino 
Nostro Benedicto Papa XV, servari mandavit. 

















Cheoloaical Articles in the Reviews. 


Stupies. (December).—H. Coneannon, ‘St. Columban: Apostle of 
Peace and Penance.’ [Sketch of work of St. Columban by the gifted 
authoress of the ‘ Life of St. Columban ’ just published by the Catholic 
Truth Society]. Fortescue, ‘The Balkan Peoples.’ [A brief account of 
the Greeks, Serbians, Bulgars, and of the intervention of the Great Powers 
in the affairs of these races]. Cahill, ‘Secondary Education and Rural 
Ireland.’ [‘‘ The curriculum and tone of our secondary colleges and 
schools are quite unsuited to the conditions of Irish rural life ”—attend 
too much to professional careers—not sufficient attention to agricultural 
studies]. Rahilly, ‘The Influence of German Philosophy.’ [“‘ It was 
suffering that brought Heine back to his Bible. Perhaps it is suffering 
that will bring a war-sick world back again to Christ after the failure of 
its fond philosophy ’’]. Somerville, ‘ Labour Disorders in War Time.’ 
[Examination of some of the recent trade disputes in England—the strike 
of the Clyde engineers and of the South Wales miners]. Fallon, ‘ The 
Municipal Problem of Dublin.’ [The difficulties under which the 
municipal authorities in Dublin labour as compared with the authorities 
of other cities in Ireland or Great Britain]. Hayden, ‘ Lambert Simne! 
in Ireland.’ [A detailed account of the rebellions during that period}. 
Chronicle. Review of Books. 


Arcuiv. Franciscanum. (VIII—F., 1-11).—Ranzato di Chioggia,. 
‘Cenni e documenti su Fr. Pietro d’Assisi (1300-1349).’ Bulletti, ‘ De 
Vita B. Aegidii Assisiensis auctore Fratre Leone Juxta novum codicem.’ 
Seraphinus Gaddoni, ‘ Documenta ad Historiam trium Ordinum §S. Fran- 
cisci in urbe Imolensi.’ Chiappini, ‘Communitatis Responsio “‘ Religiosi 
viri ’ ad Rotulum Fr. Ubertini de Casali.’ Anglade, ‘ Documenta quaedam 
ad historiam Conventus Fratrum Minorum Friburgensis spectantia.’ 
Oliger, ‘ Statuta Observantium Provinciae S. Angeli in Apulia a. 1488 et 
tabula Congregationis Observantium Cismontanorum a. 1467.’ Goyens,. 
‘Documenta circa Clarissas Coletanas in Belgio saeculis XV-XVIII.’ 
Bihl, ‘Statuta Provincialia Fr. Minorum Observantium Thusciae ann. 
1457 et 1518.’ Calamandrei, ‘ Constitutiones Fratrum Minorum Obser- 
vantium Provinciae Thusciae ann. 1507 et 1523.’ Codicographia. Biblio- 
graphia. Miscellanea. Chronica. 


La Crenca Tomista. (Nov. -Dec.).—Arintero, ‘Son misticos 
todos los Santos?’ [May all the Saints be regarded as in a certain 
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had the same faculties in regard to all their fellow-prisoners. (Acta Ap. 
Sed., v. 6, p. 712). 

The same Tribunal by a decree of llth March, 1915 (published 
on the 15th), extended the faculties to all priests who, “on any title 
whatever, belong to the army,” provided they have already received, 
either from their own Ordinary or from any other, faculties for hearing 
confessions, and have never had these faculties withdrawn. (Acta Ap. 
Sed., v. 7, p. 130). 

Doubts arose as to the exact extension of these faculties. The present 
decree solves them. The faculties hold within the war zone, provided it 
be difficult for the faithful to have recourse to the ordinary approved 
confessors and for the military confessors to approach the Ordinaries for 
approbation for confessions generally. 





SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 





DECLARATIO. 


S. Poenitentiaria ad dubitationes et controversias solvendas, quae 
apud nonnullos exortae sunt circa facultates ab eodem §. Tribunali, 
durante hoc bello, concessas Decretis diebus 18 decembris anni 1914, et 
11 martii huius anni datis, adprobante Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Bene- 
dicto PP. XV, declarat praedictas facultates in illis locis territorii bellici 
(vulgo zona di guerra) tantummodo adhiberi posse, in quibus difficile sit 
fidelibus pro sacramentali confessione peragenda recurrere ad sacerdotes 
adprobatos a locorum Ordinariis, simulque sacerdotibus ad exercitum 
pertinentibus eosdem Ordinarios adire ad adprobationem obtinendam pro 
eorumdem fidelium confessione recipienda. 


VII. 
PRAYERS AFTER MASS. 
[Decided 24th November ; published 9th December, 1915.] 


Some questioned the binding force of Pope Leo XIII’s prescription 
regarding the prayers to be said after Mass. The decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites settles the controversy ; the prayers are to be said. 





SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM. 





DECRETUM. 
CIRCA PRECES IN FINE MISSAE RECITANDAS. 


Quum in aliquibus locis et Dioecesibus dubium exortum sit : Utrum 
preces in fine Missae a Summo Pontifice Leone XIII praescriptae, adhue 
sint recitandae, Sacra Rituum Congregatio respondendum censuit : Affir- 
mative, servatis decretis et normis ab ipsa Sacra Congregatione traditis. 

Atque ita rescripsit, declaravit et, approbante Sanctissimo Domino 
Nostro Benedicto Papa XV, servari mandavit. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Stupies. (December).—H. Concannon, ‘St. Columban: Apostle of 
Peace and Penance.’ [Sketch of work of St. Columban by the gifted 
authoress of the ‘ Life of St. Columban ’ just published by the Catholic 
Truth Society]. Fortescue, ‘The Balkan Peoples.’ [A brief account of 
the Greeks, Serbians, Bulgars, and of the intervention of the Great Powers 
in the affairs of these races]. Cahill, ‘Secondary Education and Rural 
Ireland.’ [‘‘ The curriculum and tone of our secondary colleges and 
schools are quite unsuited to the conditions of Irish rural life ’—attend 
too much to professional careers—not sufficient attention to agricultural 
studies]. Rahilly, ‘The Influence of German Philosophy.’ [It was 
suffering that brought Heine back to his Bible. Perhaps it is suffering 
that will bring a war-sick world back again to Christ after the failure of 
its fond philosophy ’’]. Somerville, ‘ Labour Disorders in War Time.’ 
{Examination of some of the recent trade disputes in England—the strike 
of the Clyde engineers and of the South Wales miners]. Fallon, ‘ The 
Municipal Problem of Dublin.’ [The difficulties under which the 
municipal authorities in Dublin labour as compared with the authorities 
of other cities in Ireland or Great Britain]. Hayden, ‘ Lambert Simnel 


in Ireland.’ [A detailed account of the rebellions during that period}. 
Chronicle. Review of Books. 


Arcuiv. Franciscanum. (VIII—F., 1-11).—Ranzato di Chioggia,. 
‘Cenni e documenti su Fr. Pietro d’Assisi (1300-1349).’ Bulletti, ‘ De 
Vita B. Aegidii Assisiensis auctore Fratre Leone Juxta novum codicem.’ 
Seraphinus Gaddoni, ‘ Documenta ad Historiam trium Ordinum S. Fran- 
cisci in urbe Imolensi.’ Chiappini, ‘Communitatis Responsio “‘ Religiosi 
viri ” ad Rotulum Fr. Ubertini de Casali.’ Anglade, ‘ Documenta quaedam 
ad historiam Conventus Fratrum Minorum Friburgensis spectantia.’ 
Oliger, ‘ Statuta Observantium Provinciae S. Angeli in Apulia a. 1488 et 
tabula Congregationis Observantium Cismontanorum a. 1467.’ Goyens,, 

cumenta circa Clarissas Coletanas in Belgio saeculis XV-—XVIII.’ 
Bihl, ‘Statuta Provincialia Fr. Minorum Observantium Thusciae ann. 
1457 et 1518.’ Calamandrei, ‘ Constitutiones Fratrum Minorum Obser- 
vantium Provinciae Thusciae ann. 1507 et 1523.’ Codicographia. Biblio- 
graphia. Miscellanea. Chronica. 


La Crenca Tomista. (Nov. -Dec.).—Arintero, ‘Son misticos 
todos los Santos?’ [May all the Saints be regarded as in a certain 
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sense Mystics ?] Martin, * El problemo del influgo divino sobre las 
acciones humanas un siglo antes de Santo Tomas de Aquino.’ [The 
question of Divine concursus as it presented itself before the time of St. 
Thomas]. Colunga,‘ Amaras 4 tu projimo como 4 ti mismo: Yo soy 
Jahweh.’ [The teaching of the Old Testament and New Testament 
regarding love of the neighbour contrasted]. Lozano, * E] Discurso sobre 
el metodo de la filosofia catolica.’ Boletines. Crénicas. Bibliografia. 


THe Irish EcciestasticaL Recorp. (October, 1915).—D. Barry, 
‘The Problem of the Annual Penitent.’ [Suggested means to render him 
disposed and to bring him more often to the Sacraments : a word on 
certain classes of sinners, especially on those addicted to drink]. M. 
MacDonagh, ‘ Irish Catholic Chaplains in the War.’ [Their fearless dis- 
charge of duty as evidenced in letters from the Front ; several names are 
mentioned and due praise accorded]. D. O’Shea, ‘The Preparation of 
Sermons.’ [Committing them to paper the only safe method for the vast 
majority]. A. James, ‘ Musings at Versailles.’ [The life, character, and 
varied achievements of Louis XIV]. W. H. Grattan-Flood, ‘ The Early 
History of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin.’ [From its foundation in 948 till 
the death of Abbot Brian in or about 1280. An exposure of * some of the 
hoary legends that have passed for history ”’]. M. Ryan, ‘A Fourth- 
century Woman-traveller.’ [She went on a pilgrimage from Spain to 
the Holy Land: and her name was apparently Eucheria}. Notes and 
Queries: (Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law; 
T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Correspondence. Documents. Reviews 
and Notes. 


Tue Irisu EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (November, 1915).—B. Steuart, 
0.S.B., ‘In Spirit and in Truth.’ [Mere mysticism no religion for the 
soldier or for the ‘‘ poor and humble and weak ones of the earth ” ; it is 
not the religion of Christ : the need of external and public worship and 
of the sacramental system]. T. E. Garde, 0.P., ‘The Dominican Biblical 
School in Jerusalem.’ [An appreciative account, by one who lived two 
years with them, of the work of the Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem 
since the foundation of the school twenty-five years ago. Fathers 
Lagrange, Dhorme, Janssen, Savignac, Abel mentioned specially. The 
war has scattered its members and left it a school only in name]. J. P. 
Rushe, 0.D.C., ‘ The Trials of Some Irish Missionaries.’—II. [Fortunes 
of the Discaleed Carmelites from 1638 to 1645]. D. O’Shea, ‘ Preaching 
from Sermon Books.’ [A sequel to the article mentioned above. Apart 
from the classical masterpieces, the sermon books do more harm than 
good. Let each man prepare his own]. C. Reddin, ‘ Socialism and the 
War.’ [A challenge to a Socialist’s claim that the system would have 
prevented the war, that its methods are being adopted by the belligerent 
nations, and that it will make rapid progress when the war is over]. 
Notes and Queries: [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; Dr. J. Kinane— 
Canon Law; T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Correspondence. Docu- 
ments. Reviews and Notes. 
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Tue Irish EcciesiasticaAL Recorp. (December, 1915).—Most Rev. 
T. P. Gilmartin, ‘ The World’s Oldest Tragedy.’ [A beautiful description 
of the Fall, marked as much by critical insight as by reverence for the 
grace, beauty and inspired character of the Jehovistic document. All 
life is typified in the ancient story, as ‘‘a million songs are as songs of 
one’’]. T. Slater, S.J., ‘ The Short Form of Extreme Unction.’ [Suggests 
reasons against a reply recently given in the J. 2. Record.). G. O’Nolan, 
‘Language, Literature and Life.’ [One of the strongest and most un- 
compromising articles we have read for a long time. It deals with the 
present condition of the Irish revival ; denounces, among other things, 
the ‘‘ muddled mouthings of the ignorant ’’ and the ill-judged methods of 
German-minded purists ; points the way to the creation of the highest 
form of Irish literature, from the national and ethical view-points alike ; 
and devotes attention to other matters which we find it impossible to sum- 
marise, but would recommend our readers to consider—when they have 
read the article itself]. M.E. Daudet, ‘ The Monastic Life.’ [A translation, 
embodying a high and well-deserved appreciation of monastic life all 
through the centuries]. W. H. Grattan-Flood, ‘ Rev. Jeremiah Francis 
O'Flynn.’ [The first faithful life-story of a great Kerry missionary]. 
W. B. O’Dowd, ‘ St. Ambrose and Religious Toleration.’ [The controversy 
with Symmachus, the case of the Synagogue of Callinicum, and that of 
Priscillian are considered. And we come to the conclusion that the Saint 
acted, not as a theoretical theologian, but as a practical man faced with 
very special circumstances]. Notes and Queries : [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell— 
Theology ; Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law ; T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy]. 
Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (October, 1915).— Kirsopp 
Lake, * The Theology of the Acts of the Apostles.’ [‘‘ The theology of the 
Acts really presents to us in its earliest and simplest form the common 
intellectual basis of two divisions of thought, the interaction of which 
produced Catholic Christianity ’’]. A. Edward Harvey, ‘ Economic Self- 
Interest in the German Anti-Clericalism of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.’ [*‘ It is more sane and more in accord with all the facts, to 
affirm merely that the economic factor was much more widely and gener- 
ally operative in the success of Protestantism than historians have, 
heretofore, been able or willing to concede”’}. John Richard Browne, 
‘The Character of Jesus: A Genetic Interpretation.’ [Deprecates super- 
latives about Jesus, holds He was distinct from God, and interprets His 
human character in terms of an educated will]. Ukiehi Kawaguchi, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Evolution and the Conception of God.’ [‘ God, from the 
standpoint of practical religion and ethics, may be conceived of as that 
great environing reality of the growing universe, who is ever responsive 
to the calls of our need, who represents our highest ethico-religious ideals 
and values, and who is constantly working with us for the achievement 
of these ideals and values’’]. A. Marmorstein, ‘The Doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Dead in Rabbinical Theology.’ [The rabbis held that 
the resurrection would take place after the appearance of the Messiah). 


Recent Theological Literature. Brief Mention of New Books. Books 
Received. 
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Tue HisBert JouRNAL. (October, 1915).—The Editor, ‘ A Theological 
Holiday—And After.’ [‘* A‘ New Theology ’ began to form round the war 
itself ; but so different from the old both in topics and methods, and in 
the persons from whom it originated, as to suggest the conclusion that 
many of our former friends, the theologians of ante-bellum days, were 
taking a holiday’’|. M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D., ‘Some Recent German 
War Literature.’ G. Lowes Dickinson, ‘A German on the War.’ [The 
contributor holds that it is one of the evils of war to cut off the belligerent 
nations from all knowledge of the enemy’s point of view, and he accord- 
ingly gives the view-point of Dr. Foerster, of Munich, that “ the war was 
a conspiracy against Germany’’]. Professor Royce, ‘An American 
Thinker on the War.’ [‘‘ The German Prince is now the declared and 
proclaimed enemy of mankind, declared to be such by his own quite 
deliberate choice to carry on war by the merciless destruction of innocent, 
non-combatant passengers of the Lusit:nia’’]. Professor E. R. M‘Gilvery, 
‘The Warfare of Moral Ideals.’ [‘* The Kaiser’s God is Sir Edward 
Grey’s devil and Sir Edward Grey’s God is the Kaiser’s devil’’]. The 
Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., ‘ Facts and Questions Before Us.’ 
[The Presidential Address delivered on June 30, 1915, to the British 
Academy]. Charles Franklin Thwing, ‘ The Effect of the European War 
on Higher Learning in America.’ [Education suffers. Its place in 
the sun is obscured, its laws are broken, and its workings inter- 
rupted}. C. R. Ashbee, ‘The Province of the Arts and Handicrafts in a 
Mechanical Society.’ The Rev. Principal Forsyth, D.D., ‘ Ibsen’s Treat- 
ment of Guilt.’ [‘‘ Ibsen would be his own Redeemer, but he could not ”’}. 
John W. Graham, M.A., ‘The War: A Quaker Apologia’ [Quakers 
“do not believe that foreign nations are a criminal population nor that 
war works the ends of justice]. Professor Hugh Walker, ‘ Triumph and 
Tragedy.’ [Treats of struggle and sacrifice in its relation to poetry]. 
Alban G. Widgery, M.A., ‘The [dea of Resurrection.’ [‘‘ No one has a right 
dogmatically to deny the physical resurrection of Jesus’’]. J. Arthur 
Hill, ‘ Fechner’s Theory of Life after Death.’ [‘* There must be something 
mental as a sequel to this life mentality, concomitant with the physical 
effects of this life corporeality ’’]. The Late Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. 
Thwaites, ‘ Mysticism and Mahomedanism.’ [‘* Mahomedan authors agree 
in regarding the Sooffee (or mystic) enthusiasts, though co-existent with 
their religion and aiding in its first beginnings, as distinctly unorthodox 
and among the most dangerous of its enemies ’’]. Discussions. Surveys. 
Signed Reviews. 


Tue Princeton THEeoLocicaL Review. (October, 1915).—Benjamin 
B. Warfield, ‘ Jesus’ Mission according to His own Testimony.’ [Interprets 
His mission to be to minister, to save, to give His life a ransom for many, 
and trenchantly criticises Harnack’s “ liberal”? methods of dealing with 
the subject]. Geerhardus Vos, ‘ Hebrews, the Epistle of the Diatheke.’ 
[Traces the part which the Greek d:a6jxy plays in the teaching of the 
Hebrews]. Samuel G. Wilson, ‘The Bayan of the Bab.’ [Considers the 
** revelations ’’ of the Bab, a nineteenth century Persian “ prophet ”]. 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 
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THE Montu. (October, 1915).—S. F. Smith, ‘ Religion and the War.’ 
[Application of Catholic principles to a controversy on the subject in the 
Westminster Gazette. ‘* Y.” had written, giving nine different points of 
view taken up by the authorities he had consulted, and arriving at the 
conclusion that God is benevolent but not omnipotent. The author has 
no difficulty in refuting the conclusion, and points to the part played by 
evil and suffering in a preparatory life of probation]. J. Ayscough, 
‘French and English.’ [Another experience, ‘* English ” this time, of the 
chaplain at the Front]. H. E. G. Rope, ‘ North and South.’ [Verse]. 
A. Rahilly, ‘ The Religious Philosophy of Kant.’ [Though disclaiming any 
anti-German bias resulting from the war, the writer’s description of the 
“religion of Kant” is not favourable: “no knowledge of God, no 
duties towards God : no help from God, no prayer, no sanction. Religion 
only on the principle of lucus a non lucendo”’). J. Britten, ‘ Anglicanism 
at the Front.’ [Contrast between the religious practices of the Catholic 
and Anglican soldier : the former given the ministrations he knows and 
understands ; the latter (especially if he be High Anglican) feeling little 
sympathy with the Low Church standard maintained as a rule in the 
Army. Its effect on the Anglican mind]. T. Maynard, ‘To Any Saint.’ 
[Verse]. H. Thurston, ‘ All Souls and its Three Masses.’ [A very interest- 
ing account, chiefly historical, of the origin of the privilege of saying two or 
three masses—with special reference to the recent concessions]. J. Keating, 
‘The Menace of the Slacker.’ [The difficulties of Democracy in face of a 
war crisis : fatuity of the proposal in favour of government by the Press. 
The slacker one of the main difficulties. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the Voluntary System. Conscription tends to Socialism; may be 
avoided if the slacker is threatened with (largely) non-military service at 
home]. Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Monty. (November, 1915)—A. A. Pitman, ‘ La Toussaint.’ 
{Musings on Parisian cemeteries ; and a whole-hearted eulogium on the 
French, ‘* the most religious people in the world, if missionary zeal, life- 
long service and martyrdom prove any test of spiritual fervour’’]. G.M. 
Hort, ‘ Zacharias.’ [The first Annunciation. Verse]. S. F.S., ‘ The First 
Clause of Magna Charta.’ [Which was :—‘‘ Let the Church of England be 
free.” An examination of its origin, scope and meaning. It was a protest, 
not (as some few Protestants would have us believe) against Papal 
authority, but against the undue encroachment of the civil power. The 
ideal remains even now among some Anglicans : the reality has long since 
vanished]. J. H. Pollen, ‘The Appellant Controversy.’ [Fifth article of 
the series dealing with the Settlement at Rome. The new persecutions 
dating from 1605 relegated the whole controversy “ to the realms of past 
history]. C. W. Bowen, ‘ Daudet’s ‘‘ Contes du Lundi.”’ [They deal 
with a war now long past (that of 1870), but are not without bearing on 
the present struggle]. J. Britten, ‘The Armagh Hymnal.’ [Historical 
and critical : leading up to the conclusion that “‘ from every point of view— 
literary, historical, musical—(the work) may be commended to the English 
student of hymnody : to Irishmen it will appeal on a further ground— 
that of nationality and love of country”). E. Downing, ‘ Mary.’ [Verse]. 
H. Thurston, ‘Huns.’ [The writer began his investigations with a con- 
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siderable amount of scepticism regarding the authenticity of the Kaiser’s 
Bremen speech. After consulting all the sources of information, he has 
now no doubt that the soldiers bound for China were really ordered to 
behave “like the Huns under the leadership of Attila.” And he adds 
that “‘not the least repulsive feature of the address was the veneer of 
piety which was dragged in to distract attention from the fundamental 
and truly Hunnish paganism of its main purpose”). J. Ayscough, 
‘French and English.’ [‘* Neither” this time: but Irish, Scotch, and, 
saddest of all, a Polish conscript]. Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 


Tue Monto. (December, 1915).—R. Lindsay, ‘Christmas Night.’ 
[Verse]. A. Rahilly, ‘Mr. Balfour’s Defence of Theism.’ [The dilemma 
he suggests, though he does not express it, is—God orchaos. ‘The modern 
reader will find, in Mr. Balfour’s book, Scholasticism in literary guise, 
modernised, diluted, perfumed. But, let there be no doubt, the message 
is thesame’]. E. Cowell, ‘ The Future of Rome.’ [Nota theological article, 
though the title might seem to suggest it. The writer speaks only of the 
city]. G. Whitfield, ‘Mr. Brown of Jones & Co.’ [The vague tendencies, 
culminating in religion, of a city clerk’s mind]. Mother St. Jerome, ‘ The 
Shepherd and the Sheep.’ [Verse]. C. Bewley, ‘The Poetry of Francis 
Jammes.’ [Not by any means the greatest of French writers ; but the 
most typical of the indifferentists of yesterday who are becoming the 
Catholics of to-day]. L. J. Guiney, ‘ Incorporeall Souldiers.’ [Supposed 
apparitions of the seventeenth century]. A. Dease, ‘The Hollow of the 
Mass.’ [Part of the religious history of a parish in Connemara]. Mis- 
cellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Irish CourcH QUARTERLY. (October, 1915).—The Lord Bishop 
of Killaloe, ‘The Ethics of War: A Further Reply.’ [‘‘ The war is an 
outcome and a revelation of un-Christian principles which have dominated 
the life of Western Christendom ’’]. Rev. David Frederick Ruddell Wilson, 
M.A., ‘ The Irish Church Hymnal.’ Rev. Hamilton Stuart Verschoyle, 
M.A., ‘ Final Restoration.’ [Opposes the traditional doctrine of eternal 
punishment]. Maude Joynt, M.A., ‘St. John XV. 25.’ [Interprets 
‘** Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,” as meaning, principally, to give up personal ambitions and 
the pursuit of this world’s goods and to spend oneself in the advancement 
of what one believes to be the highest good of mankind]. Rev. George 
Viviliers Jourdan, D.D., ‘ The Case of Prince Djem: A Curious Episode 
in European History.’ [Reviews the circumstances of the tragic death of 
the son of the Sultan, Mahomet II]. Rev. George Frederick Hamilton, 
‘Confirmation and the Eucharist in the Odes of Solomon.’ Rev. George 
Frederick Hamilton, ‘ Discussion: Some Aspects of Personality in Irish 
Religious Literature.’ [Holds that the account of Adam and Eve in the 
Saltair na Rann is ultimately derived from Jewish Sources]. Notices of 
Books and Magazines. 
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Tue JEwisH QUARTERLY Review. (October, 1915).—Dr. B. Halper, 
‘An Autograph Responsum of Maimonides.’ Dr. E. Sapir, ‘ Notes on 
Judeo-German Phonology.’ Rev. M. H. Segal, ‘Studies in the Books of 
Samuel IT.’ Prof. Jacob Z. Lauterbach, ‘Midrash and Mishnah: A 
Study in the Early History of the Halakah—III. Critical Notices. 


Tue EccriestasticaL Review. (October, 1915).—L. Johnston, ‘ An 
Aspect of Prohibition.’ [Extreme prudence required. Priests supporting 
it ‘‘ may find, some day, that they have been playing with a boomerang ’’}. 
J. B. O’Connell, ‘The Teaching of Scholastic Philosophy.’ [Notwith- 
standing Dr. Centner’s criticisms, Scholastic philosophy can be adapted 
to modern needs without sacrificing its traditional methods]. A. B. 
Meehan, ‘The Administrative Removal of Rectors of Churches in the 
United States.’ [Even in view of the recent decision (discussed in our last 
issue), the power of bishops is not arbitrary]. J.C. Byrne, ‘ The Halachoth 
of St. Paul.’ [A contribution to Scriptural exegesis promised]. M. V. Kelly, 
‘Can Mixed Marriages be entirely Done Away With?’ [Greater zeal to 
be shown in securing the conversion of the non-Catholic party]. Right 
Rev. D. J. Lanslots, ‘The Church in South Africa.’ [Its history in the 
past, and its bright prospects for the future]. Analecta. Studies and 
Conferences. Ecclesiastical Literary Tables. Criticisms and Notes. 
Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue EcciestasticaAL Review. (November, 1915).—Dr. J. O’Grady, 
‘State Aid to Catholic Institutions.’ [With the exception of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and California, the State legislatures in America do not appro- 
priate money for Catholic institutions. Objections answered, and best 
method indicated of applying public money properly]. J. R. Fryar, 
‘God’s Acre.’ [After expressing a hope that cemeteries at least may be 
spared the ravages of military barbarism, the writer gives a very readable 
account of English churchyards from the earliest times]. F. J. Zwierlein, 
‘The Delay in the Divorce Trial of Henry VIII and Katherine of Aragon.’ 
[An historical account, especially of the part played by Cardinal Wolsey]. 
A.B. O’Neill, ‘The Priest a Gentleman.’ [Valuable hints on clerical conduct 
generally]. J. C. Byrne, ‘The Halachoth of St. Paul’—II. [‘‘ The Law 
versus the Law.’* Apparent contradictions in St. Paul’s references to the 
Law easily explained, the writer maintains, by a distinction between 
Pharisaism and the Mosaic Law]. Most Rev. A. MacDonald, ‘ Those who 
are Alive at the Last Day.’ [Rejects the view that they will escape death]. 
J. T. Murphy, ‘ Cell-life in Soulless Tissue.’ [Deals very ably with the 
difficulties put forward by recent biologists]. Analecta. Studies and 
Conferences. Ecclesiastical Literary Tables. Criticisms and Notes. 
Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue EccrestasticaL Review. (December, 1915).—Most Rev. T. 
O’Dwyer, ‘The Pope’s Plea for Peace.’ [An impartial review of the 
present situation, and a condemnation of the race-hatred from which even 
Catholics in these countries are not exempt : combined with a powerful 
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appeal in the spirit of the Pope’s exhortation]. W. J. Kerby, ‘ The 
Courtesies of Life.’ [Discusses the courtesies of Power, Office, Business, 
Letters, and Social Intercourse ; and gives illustration from actual ex- 
perience of the extent to which they are neglected]. A. B. O’Neill, ‘ The 
Priest and the Press.’ [His duty in regard to anti-Catholic publications, 
and his obligation to provide a press that will combat them]. J. B, 
M‘Laughlin, * Sanctity—according to Nature.’ [Sanctity is no foe to 
nature understood in the correct sense. St. Athanasius’s Life of St. 
Anthony quoted in support]. A. B. Meehan, ‘ The contracting of Debts 
by Religious.’ [An instructive commentary on the Instruction issued by 
the Congregation of Religious on the 30th July, 1909—generally known 
as the Inter ea]. Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical 
Literary Table. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 
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father Slater on Just Price and Value. 


Ix a recent valume! Fr. Slater has set forth some views on 
Just Price and Value which, at almost every critical point, 
run directly counter to those which I contributed to some 
past numbers of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 
Differing so much in our views, it is only to be expected 
that we should not set a very high value on each other’s 
efforts. He detects confusion in my contention about 
the nature of market prices, while I am satisfied that most 
of his conclusions on this subject are the outcome of a 
fallacy which is only thinly concealed in the ambiguity of 
“the common estimation ” to which he attaches the utmost 
importance. 

Fr. Slater’s book has received much well-merited praise 
for its insistence on the moral as opposed to the purely 
economic concept of price. Unfortunately, however, he - 
gives his whole case away by his inconsistent championing 
of modern market prices. Most of his readers, I am sure, 
would be disposed to share his satisfaction at a return to 
sounder views on this subject; but they must find them- 
selves utterly at a loss to understand why there should 
be any necessity to turn back at all, if the market price 
represents the ideal of equity and justice in the matter of 
exchange. Certainly we have not to turn back for the 
market prices; our present system of exchange is based 
on them, and if we turn back at all it can only be away 
from them. As long, therefore, as Fr. Slater justifies the 
modern market prices, it is difficult to understand his 
satisfaction at indications of a return to older and sounder 
views. For the same reason one is forced to suspect that 
his opposition to the doctrine of the economists whom he 
cites is altogether merely a matter of words. He rejects, 
rightly to my mind, the purely economic concept of value ; 
yet he accepts the market price which is simply the con- 
crete embodiment of economic value, and which, it is clear, 
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the economists had in view when they were formulating 
their theory of economic value. 

It appears to me that the cause of the inconsisfency 
running through Fr. Slater’s treatment of this subject is 
to be found in his failure to take due account of the dis. 
tinctive characteristics of the Scholastic and modern cop- 
cepts of the just price. To the thirteenth century Scholastic 
it was not a matter of argument or proof, it was simply part 
of his habitual mental attitude to regard the rate of ex- 
charge in buying and selling as a social and ethical ques. 
tion. As social it had to be regulated by the community 
itself through its laws or bindirg customs. As ethical it 
was required to be fixed in accordance with some recog- 
nised ethical or moral standard. So far all was clear. 
But when it came to the question of defining the moral 
standard more minutely, and decidirg how it was to be 
applied in practice, the Scholastic Doctors differed very 
considerably amorgst themselves, as they differed about 
the details of so many other moral questions. They were 
unanimous in teachirg that it was the right and duty of 
the community to secure that the rate of exchange should 
be just and equitable towards all its members, but as to 
how this was to be effected their opinions were frequently 
at variance. A wrong standard might be adopted, or even 
a true standard might be wrengly applied ; but when eitherof 
these things occurred if the community acted in good faith it 
could not be held responsible for the error, and in any case 
the course was clear for individuals. They were quite 
justified in conforming to the rate and method of exchange 
which had received the public sanction. 

A parallel, which will serve to illustrate the Scholastic 
notion about the nature of prices, may be found in our own 
present notion about the nature of taxation. We regard 
taxation as a social and ethical question. It is for the 
community throvgh its legislative authority to secure just 
and equitable taxation. But as we have so much reason 
to know there are very many rival theories of taxation, 
and the authorities responsible for deciding the actual 
form in which the taxation shall be levied can only adopt 
tl e form which appears to them to be the fairest all round. 
Not being infallible, they are liable to make mistakes, but 
if tley act in good faith they cannot be blamed. The m 
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dividual members of the community in their capacity of 
taxpayers satisfy their moral obligation in this matter 
simply by paying the tax with which they have been 
assessed. 

The modern concept of just price, on the other hand, 
disregards its social and ethical character. The community 
as a moral entity has abrogated its function of controlling 
the exchange of goods, with a view to safeguarding the 
equitable interests of all its members. The theory of the 
absoluteness of property has been accepted in practice, 
and it is admitted to be the right of owners to use or ex- 
change their property solely for their own advantage. 
The just price is whatever people are prepared to pay, it 
corresponds to the desires and wants of purchasers, and is 
limited only by the laws of non-moral economics. Thus 
to the old Scholastic price, definite, objective, and moral 
has succeeded the modern market price, unstable, sub- 
jective, and non-moral. 

Of these essential characteristics Fr. Slater has taken 
surprisingly little account. Strangely oblivious of the 
change in economic and industrial conditions which all 
historians of our social organisation are at one in noting, 
and ignoring the fact that while in the Scholastic ages the 
just price determined the rate of the markets, at the present 
day the rate of the markets determines the just price, he 
undertakes to set forth a standard of just price independent 
of and available for all conditions. Such a common stan- 
dard he professes to find in the common estimation of 
society. 

If his aim were simply to set forth certain fundamental 
moral principles that should underlie all conditions of ex- 
change, I should find myself in substantial agreement with 
him about the importance to be attached to the common 
estimation of society, for I am quite prepared to admit 
that the moral estimation of society—properly understood, 
and not confounded with the resultant of competitive bar- 
gainirg —should be in some way expressed through the just 
price. In the thirteenth century the legal and customary 
prices were really an effort to give practical expression to 
the common estimation of the community, and at present, 
if the State did its duty of equitably safeguarding the 
interests of its subjects, it would adopt means to keep the 
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market prices within limits which the common estimation 
of the people would regard as reasonable. The common 
estimation, therefore, if we could determine it, would tel] 
us what the just price ought to be, but neither in the 
Scholastic nor at the present time has it ever been adopted 
as the standard of the actual just price. I have no doubt 
that the legal and customary prices were sometimes quite 
different from the public estimation, as I am positively 
certain the market prices very frequently are; yet at dif- 
ferent periods one or other of these was or is the actual 
just price. 

Although, therefore, there may be one common test of 
what the just price ought to be, there are two distinct 
standards of what the actual just price was and is. In the 
thirteenth century it was what was fixed by law or custom ; 
at the present day it is whatever can be obtained by fol- 
lowing or leading the markets. It ought to be evident 
that standards so fundamentally different in principle 
cannot be regarded as one and the same. Yet Fr. Slater 
professes to identify them by identifying each of them 
with a third completely different standard, the common 
estimation. In the process he has been betrayed into 
using the expression “ the common estimation ” in a two- 
fold sense, and he has seriously misinterpreted the nature 
both of the old legal or customary prices and of the modern 
market prices. 

In a passage which he quotes,? with approval from 
Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry, the two- 
fold sense in which Fr. Slater himself uses “ the com- 
mon estimation”? is brought out with exquisite lucidity. 
‘** Common estimation is thus the exponent of the natural 
or normal or just price according to either the medieval or 
modern view ; but whereas we rely on the higgling of the 
market as the means of bringing out what is the common 
estimate of any object, medizval economists believed that 
it was possible to bring common estimation into operation 
beforehand, and by the consultation of experts to calcu- 
late out what was the right price.” For the Scholastics 
‘the common estimation ” meant an ethical judgment of 
at least the most influential members of the community 


* Questions of Moral Theology, p. 27. 
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anticipating the markets and fixing the rate of exchaage ; 
for the modern economists, when they approve of the ex- 
pression at all, “‘ the common estimation ” means nothing 
more than what commodities will sell for under a system 
of free competitive bargaining. 

Where he is anxious to insist that he is preserving the 
Scholastic teaching about the moral and objective character 
of the just price, Fr. Slater uses ‘‘ the common estimation ” 
in the Scholastic sense. ‘‘ If we inquire how the collective 
judgment of a community is formed, we are entering on a 
question of social psychology. Groups and societies of men 
have their special desires, prejudices, opinions, like indi- 
viduals. They express their opinion in a variety of ways 
as to the value of a commodity, as to the price of a horse, 
for example. That objective judgment gives exchange 
value to commodities, and is its measure. The same view 
has recently been defended in Germany in a pamphlet 
published last year by Dr. Lifschitz. It is, of course, the 
doctrine of the common estimation, the cause and measure 
of value according to the Scholastics. But it is noteworthy 
that it is not, as Dr. Cunningham said in the passage above, 
the result of the higgling of the market ; it exists already, 
and is presupposed while the higgling takes place ; it guides 
and directs it, as M. de Tarde, resting on experience and 
observation explains.’ * But where his object is to make 
the common estimation square with the market price, he 
uses it in the modern sense of what is the outcome of the 
higgling of the markets. Thus, speaking of the market 
price of cotton in Liverpool, he says: ‘‘ She (Liverpool) 
knows the commercial value of things. . . . She values 
them only because they will sell. Her merchants know 
quite well what they can get for them. There is a com- 
mon estimate of what all sorts of merchandise will fetch 
if it is exposed for sale.” * Here the common estimation 
is of the commercial value, or of what an article will fetch if it 
is exposed for sale. But the commercial value of an article 
or what it will fetch if exposed for sale is unquestionably 
determined by the higgling of the market at present. 

That Fr. Slater has seriously misinterpreted the just 
price of the Scholastics can be seen from the manner in 


*Ib., p. 31. «Ib., p. 51. 
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which he has expounded it through the teaching of Molina. 
I was at considerable pains * to show that the just price of 
the Scholastics represented an objective standard. At 
first sight it might appear from Fr. Slater’s articles that I 
had laboured unnecessarily, for both he and the economists 
whom he quotes are perfectly agreed on that point. But 
Fr. Slater has rather peculiar notions of what an objective 
standard implies, for he maintains that the modern market 
price constitutes an objective standard also. Perhaps, 
therefore, it was not altogether unnecessary to insist that 
the Scholastic price was objective in a sense in which 
the modern market price is not. He cites economists who 
contend that the Scholastic price was chimerical and 
absurd because it was inconsistent with modern purely 
economic prices. Thus, ‘‘In modern times the form of 
economic doctrine has been affected by the fact that it has 
been so much discussed by men who were accustomed to 
deal with physical and mathematical problems, and who 
brought their habitual methods to bear on the phenomena 
of supply and demand. In a similar fashion the economic 
doctrine of the thirteenth century in Christendom was 
affected, as far as its form was concerned, by the engrossing 
studies of the time ; economic problems were discussed by 
men who were habituated to the methods of metaphysics. 
In accordance with the current modes of thought, they tried 
to determine an ideal standard which should be realised 
in particular transactions, and sought for a definite con- 
ception of a ‘just price’; the practical inquiries then 
resolved themselves into means for discovering the just 
price of each particular thing. From the modern point of 
view this whole quest was chimerical.” ¢ 

It appears to me that the most convincing answer an 
apologist of the Scholastic price could make to this criticism 
of Dr. Cunningham’s would be to admit the fact that the 
Scholastic price is inconsistent with the modern purely 
economic character of prices, but to deny that it is on that 
account either chimerical or absurd. Whether or not It 18 
chimerical is simply a matter of examination of evidence; 
and certainly it cannot have been altogether chimerical, 


‘ Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, April, 1915, p. 163, e¢ sqq. ; 
* Quoted from Dr. Cunningham’s Western Civilisation in its Econom 
Aspects, in Questions of Moral Theology, p. 34. 
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seeing that as a matter of history it was round practical 
at the time of the Scholastics themselves. 

The absurdity of the Scholastic price is a matter of 
moral judgment. Dr. Cunningham and economists of his 
way of thinking conceive that prices should be determined 
solely by the play of economic forces. The Scholastics 
believed, and the moral sense of all Christian peoples down 
even to the present day believes with them, that prices 
implying a moral relationship should be formally deter- 
mined by ethical rather than by merely economic con- 
siderations ; in other words, that an effort ought to be made 
to make prices conform to moral principles rather than 
allow each party to a contract to take full advantage of 
economic forces and conditions. 

About the ethical price the Scholastics may have dif- 
fered amongst themselves as they differed about so many 
other ethical questions. But they were perfectly agreed 
about the point that prices should be ethical. Various 
attempts were made to fix the ethical price, and perhaps 
it may be admitted that in the Middle Ages sufficient 
importance was not attached to economic considerations 
and requirements, although it is certain that such matters 
were by no means ignored by the foremost Scholastic 
thinkers. But, on the other hand, there can be no room 
for doubt that the economists are wrong in ruling out 
ethical considerations altogether, as may be inferred from 
the instinctive manner in which we still speak of just and 
fair prices, independently altogether of what the economic 
price may be, and as is made still more strikingly convincing 
by the rapidly growing revolt against what are considered 
inequitable war prices and profits, notwithstanding the 
fact that in these cases the principles of the economists are 
rigidly adhered to. , 

Fr. Slater, however, prefers to reply to the criticism by 
denying that there is any inconsistency between the 
Scholastic just price and the modern economic price. And 
the strange thing is that instead of allowing some repre- 
sentative Scholastic to bear testimony to the Scholastic 
teaching, he selects Molina, a very eminent Jesuit Theo- 
logian certainly, but one who wrote at least 100 years 
after the last of the Scholastics had passed away, and 
about 300 years after Scotus and St. Thomas. In the 
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course of that 300 years a great change had come over the 
face of economic practice. Manufacturers and merchants 
had tried, to a great extent successfully, to get free from 
the shackles of the traditional just price, and to enjoy the 
obvious advantages which the adoption of purely economic 
prices would confer on their class. In the meantime, 
moralists like St. Antonius had endeavoured to bring the 
growing practice into harmony with the old Scholastic 
doctrine, and with that object in view had attempted a 
restatement of the Scholastic doctrine itself in terms more 
conformable to the new spirit and ideals. There existed 
a considerable diversity of belief amongst the Scholastic 
doctors as to what should be made the basis of calculation 
in fixing the just price. Molina, under the influence of his 
age, attached the greatest importance to what we should 
now call the social value, the value of which the com- 
munity as a whole was supposed to appreciate different 
articles, and occasionally perhaps his language would 
appear to favour a strictly economic price. Possibly he 
made the mistake which has been made so frequently 
since his time of confounding the social value with the 
market or purely economic value. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to examine 
Molina’s views at greater length. Whether he followed 
the Scholastics in retaining the ethical character of just 
prices, as I personally believe he did, or advocated the 
modern purely economic price, one thing at least is certain, 
that as Fr. Slater interprets his teaching, it cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as merely a more scientific exposition 
of the Scholastic doctrine. Thus he is represented as 
teaching that the value which forms the basis of the just 
price ‘‘ arises from the preferences and needs of different 
people, with their different desires and wants,” and that 
** when without fraud or any unfair dealing, a commodity 
is sold at a certain price in any place, that may be counted 
the just price, as long as the circumstances which cause 
prices to vary remain unchanged.” ? In effect he is made 
to rule out any standard of just price beyond the market 
or economic value, i.e., what articles can be got to sell for. 
St. Thomas, on the contrary, in common with all the great 


? Questions of Moral Theology, p. 38. 
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Scholastics, insists on a standard of just price independent 
of and antecedent to the market rate of exchange. “ It is 
necessary that the rate of exchange of commodities should 
be different in different places on account of the difference 
in the abundance or scarcity of the articles, because where 
goods are in abundance the rates of exchange are accus- 
tomed to be larger ; in each locality, however, it devolves 
on the rulers of the community to determine the just rates 
of exchange of commodities, taking account of the con- 
ditions of the places and of the goods; and so it is not 
lawful to go beyond these rates that are fixed by public 
authority or custom.” *® In such circumstances, where 
Molina is represented as excluding the principle which St. 
Thomas regarded as essential, it can scarcely be said that 
“Molina’s teaching is only that of St. Thomas somewhat 
amplified.” 

From a practical point of view it appears to me that by 
far the most serious mistake in Fr. Slater’s essays is to be 
found in his appreciation and defence of our modern 
system of market prices, wherein his efforts are calculated 
to obscure the true nature of the present economic organisa- 
tion and to confer a quasi-moral and scientific sanction for 
its most scandalous abuses. It may not seem to be a 
matter of very great practical importance whether market 
prices should be regarded as subjective or objective. But 
it is: for as long as it is possible to disguise their essentially - 
subjective nature, and to obscure the fact that they con- 
form to no standard beyond what purchasers can be got to 
pay, they are not likely to receive the condemnation they 
deserve, and which must precede any serious attempt at 
their reformation. 

I have laboured * to show that market prices are really 
subjective. Evidently I have failed to convince Fr. Slater. 
He regards it as obvious that they must be objective, since, 
as he contends, “‘ a standard which applies to 100 or 1,000 
cases is not a purely subjective and individualistic stan- 
dard.” But there is no reason why it may not. I pre- 
sume that I am correct in saying that if I charge a starving 
man £100 for a loaf of bread I am charging a subjective 
price. What difference does it make if, instead of one, I 

* Summa, 2, 2, 77, 4, C. 
* IntsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, October, 1914. 
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charge each of 1,000 men £100 for a loaf? Clearly of the 
mere fact that a price holds for 100 or 1,000 cases does not 
prove that it may not be subjective. 

Suppose that instead of 1,000 starving men there are 
1,000 very hungry men, and that I can supply them all 
with bread. I recognise no moral obligation to adhere to 
any special price ; in determining the price at which I shall 
consent to supply the bread my only concern is to get the 
greatest advantage I can out of the transaction. I know 
that if I fix the price at £100 a loaf in this case my pro- 
spective purchasers will prefer to bear the pangs of hunger 
a little longer until some one else appears who may be pre- 
pared to give them bread at a more reasonable figure. 
Accordingly, I revise my estimate. Keeping clearly before 
me my one object of getting the most I can for my bread, 
I finally fix the price at £10 a loaf, because I calculate that 
the hungry men will consent to buy at that price rather 
than submit to the inconvenience of waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing from some one else. Must we not 
admit that the £10 a loaf for bread in such circumstances 
is a subjective price ? 

Suppose, again, that instead of 1,000 men, all starving 
or all very hungry, there are 1,000 men, one or two starving, 
40 or 50 very hungry, and the remainder only moderately 
hungry, but all desirous of purchasing bread. Again I can 
supply the entire 1,000 men with bread, and I set about 
fixing my price at the figure most advantageous to myself. 
It is not worth my while to cater specially for the compara- 
tively few starving and very hungry men. If I could pick 
them out I know that I might be able to find one or two 
prepared to pay £100 for a loaf and 40 or 50 prepared to 
pay £10, but that would be only for one occasion, and I am 
anxious to settle down permanently to the business of 
supplying bread. Accordingly I leave these few abnormal 
cases out of consideration, and I set about standardising 
the price at which I will supply bread to the entire 1,000, 
keeping still in mind my purpose of getting the most I can 
for my bread. I know that if I charge £100 a loaf I shall 
succeed in selling only one or two loaves, and that if I charge 
£10 a loaf I shall sell probably about 40 or 50 loaves. But 
such an output would not suit my purpose. I try, there- 
fore, to calculate the figure the 900 and odd fairly hungry 
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men will be prepared to buy from me. In making this 
calculation there may be many considerations which I shall 
think it necessary to take into account. 

In the first place I shall have to consider whether or 
not I am the only one who can satisfy the desire of these 
men for food. If I am, I can reckon that their needs will 
drive them to pay practically all they can afford for my 
bread. If the entire 1,000 can afford to buy at the rate of 
15s. a loaf and only 500 at the rate of £1 a loaf, then I shall 
have to decide whether it will be more profitable for me to 
supply 1,000 loaves at 15s. each or 500 at £1 each, or any 
intervening number of loaves at an intervening price, e.g., 
800 loaves at 18s. each. 

If I am the only one who can supply bread, but if there 
are other means available for satisfying the craving for 
food, then in calculating how much the desire for bread 
will induce these moderately hungry men to pay, I cannot 
set it down simply at what they can afford, but I must 
take account of the price at which other articles of food, 
meat, vegetables, &c., can be obtained, and the relative 
desirability of bread as compared with these. In the end 
I shall fix my price by what I calculate the desire for bread 
will induce these men to pay for it in the circumstances, 
i.c., taking account of the fact that they can have meat 
and vegetables at a certain price. No one, I am sure, . 


would say that a price so determined is other than sub- 
jective. re 

Finally we come to consider what I conceive to be the 
exact counterpart of the ordinary market price. Suppose 
still 1,000 men with varying intensity of desire for bread ; 
I can supply them all, and I aim at getting the highest 
price I can. But not only are there other forms of food 
available, but there are others who are prepared to supply 
bread as well. Now, I have to take account not only of 
the price of meat and vegetables, &c., and their relative 
desirability as compared with bread, but I have to take 
account also of the price of other supplies of bread and 
their relative desirability as compared with mine. I am 
still aiming at fixing my price at the highest limit which 
my prospective customers will be prepared to go in order 
to gratify their desire for the quality of bread which I have 
to offer. Tae most vital element in enabling me to decide 
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what that limit will be is the price at which they can obtain 
bread from others. If my bread has certain agreeable 
properties of flavour, and so forth, I can reckon on that as 
an element for which some addition in price may safely be 
expected, but not very much. I must take it that people, 
as a rule, will not pay for my bread appreciably more than 
that at which they can purchase it from others. Hence I 
shall feel compelled to regulate my price according to the 
rate at which others are prepared to sell their bread. Thus 
the price at which I, looking solely to my own advantage 
and recognising no standard beyond that advantage, am 
induced to fix for my bread comes to be regulated by the 
economic conditions of the bread market. But that does 
not make the price cease to be subjective. It simply means, 
that in the given economic conditions that is the most the 
people I wish to deal with will consent to pay for the grati- 
fication of their desires for the particular quality of bread, 
which If have to offer. In other words, I adopt the econo- 
mic price, not because I recognise any moral propriety in 
the economic price, but because it happens to be the highest 
I can get. 

The conclusion to which the analysis made above leads 
us receives striking corroboration from the quotations 
which Fr. Slater himself has given from the modern econo- 
mists in the essays under discussion. We may not feel 
obliged to pay much attention to the opinion of these 
economists on moral questions, but on the nature of econo- 
mic prices they are certainly entitled to be heard with 
respect. Regarding prices from the purely economic 
standpoint, they readily perceive that they musi be sub- 
jective, since in modern economics, not as a mere theory 
but as a fact, value measures human motives. Fr. Slater 
is quite correct in maintaining as against the economists 
that prices ought not to be subjective ; prices ought to be 
moral, and subjective prices are essentially non-moral. 
But then the position we ought fo maintain is that prices 
should not be merely economic, not certainly that prices 
which can be shown to be purely economic are not sub- 
jective, which would be to set ourselves against all authority 
as well as against the strongest evidence. 

The interesting disquisition on social psychology by 
which Fr. Slater strives to establish that market prices are 
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really objective is quite beside the point.’° It is utterly 
fallacious to speak of the common estimation of society as 
a standard which determines the market price in modern 
industrial and commercial transactions. The common esti- 
mation of the just price of cotton in Liverpool, as far as it 
belongs to the community as a social unit, so far from 
determining the market price, is itself determined by the 
existing market price. The average man in the street in 
Liverpool agrees that the just price of cotton is that at 
which it ordinarily sells. He believes that he is not being 
charged an unjust price for cotton as long as he can pur- 
chase it at what he conceives to be its commercial value, 
i.e. What others around him are accustomed to pay for it. 
He simply conceives that the market price is just as between 
individuals, as it ordinarily is, since it is the recognised rate 
of exchange. But that estimation does not determine the 
price. How could it, indeed, since it presupposes the price 
already fixed ? 

But there is another altogether different estimation, in 
no sense common but highly expert. In the case of the 
cotton trade in Liverpool, which Fr. Slater has selected to 
illustrate his point, it is the estimate formed by skilful, 
well-informed merchants and financiers of the commercial 
value of cotton in Liverpool at any definite season. Fr. 
Slater has described this estimate with perfect accuracy, 
but by the description itself as well as by the terms he uses, ° 
“commercial value,” “‘exchange value,” “ what an article 
will fetch if exposed for sale,” he gives away his whole case 
for an objective standard in the market price.. It would be 
pleasing, but, in the light of all we know of the manner in 
which markets are manipulated, highly incongruous to ima- 
gine merchants thinking simply of a just or fair price. It is 
not thus that modern fortunes are made. In studying the 
rate of supply and demand, the abundance or shortage of 
yields, the prospects of the coming season, &c., they have 
one clear object in view, to find out, as they would put it 
themselves, how best to make their business prosper, 
which means how to make the greatest profits, which, 
again, in respect to prices means how to determine those 
which shall be most advantageous to themselves. We 


1° Questions of Moral Theology, p. 48 et sqq. 
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may call these prices ‘“‘ commercial value” or “ exchange 
value”’ if we will. It makes no difference. The solitary 
pertinent fact is that the merchants aim at finding out the 
most they can get for their goods, and fix the price at that. 

Of course the amount that people will be prepared to 
pay for any class of goods can be estimated beforehand 
with surprising accuracy. It depends on a variety of 
economic factors, all objective and definite in themselves, 
which merchants are able to calculate. But that is no 
reason for holding that what people will be prepared to 
pay is an objective standard. In a precisely similar way the 
amount that a starving man would be prepared to pay for 
a loaf of bread would be determined by a very definite, 
objective and calculable, economic fact viz., the amount he 
had in his pocket. But surely, if as a result of the caleu- 
lation of such a simple fact one were to charge him £10 for 
the loaf, we should have no hesitation in agreeing that he 
had been charged a subjective price. 

Fr. Slater appears to imagine that we can retain the 
market prices and escape from their baneful consequences 
simply by adopting a special theory about their nature. 
If he suggested that they ought to be changed so as to 
make them conform, for instance, with the equitable 
principles advocated by M. de Tarde of which he approves, 
it would be a pleasure to agree with him. But he does 
not. He defends the just price simply as we know if, at 
the same time that he invites us to rejoice at the retum 
to sounder views which is a reaction against theories of 
which “‘ one favoured usury, sweating, commercial dis- 
honesty, and oppression ; while another formed the central 
doctrine of modern socialism.” This is utterly inconsis- 
tent. The first step in the return to sounder views must 
be the abandonment of the principle of market prices as — 
they are to be seen working out in practice in Liverpool 
or any other business centre in England or Ireland. By 
defending this principle we are setting up a justification 
of usury, sweating, and all the lamentable and disquieting 
social conditions to which Socialism and Syndicalism are 
only the natural, although ineffective and unreasonable, 
answers. We cannot find a case of sweating or oppression 
of the poor that is not a direct product of the principles 
underlying the modern market prices. 
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If Fr. Slater is correct in holding that the market price 
is just and reasonable because it rests on facts, evidently 
the most outrageous sweating wage ever paid to an op- 
pressed seamstress stands justified, because it, too, depends 
on facts, the hard economic facts which compel her to sell 
her labour at such an absurdly inequitable rate. If the 
just value of labour is determined by what people are 
prepared to pay for it, then that sweating wage corre- 
sponds to the just value of the labour, for that is precisely 
what people are prepared to pay for it; it is because they 
are not prepared to pay more that such sweating exists. 

Similarly, the most flagrant instances of rack rent are 
only the logical application of the market price principle. 
The poor rack rented occupants of overcrowded tenement 
rooms find to their cost that the so-called social value, the 
economic or selling value of their rooms, is such as allows 
them scarcely enough out of their earnings for a minimum 
of clothes and food, and makes slum farming a very com- 
fortable and remunerative business. 

The present unconscionably high price of milk, too, 
about which so much protest is being raised, is only one 
other example of the very intimate connection between 
social oppression and the prevalence of market prices. 
The milk vendors of Dublin are acting pretty much after 
the manner of the Liverpool cotton merchants as con- 
ceived by Fr. Slater. They make a mental survey of the 
economic conditions bearing on their trade, and they are 
convinced that during the coming winter milk will ex- 
change at the rate of 3d. a quart, a result altogether satis- 
factory from their point of view. The event justifies their 
calculations, milk does sell freely at that rate, otherwise 
the price could not be kept up. To borrow the language 
which Fr. Slater uses of the price of cotton in Liverpool, 
when a Dublin housekeeper buys a gallon of milk for Is. 
there is an equivalence of social value between the gallon 
of milk and the Is. 

Of course it may be said that the instances I have 
selected, as well as innumerable others of a like nature 
that could be cited, serve only to show the abuses that may 
arise through disregard of the moral principle underlying 
the market prices. In the case of the present price of 
milk, for instance, the grievance against the vendors is 
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that their only standard in fixing the price is to squeeze 
the greatest profit they can out of the consumers, while in 
the case of the Liverpool cotton merchants, by which Fr. 
Slater has undertaken to illustrate the equitable assess- 
ment of the market price, their object in making their 
calculations to try to find out what in the given set of 
economic conditions the fair price is. But he has failed 
to indicate what standard of fair price they are supposed 
to adopt. To all seeming they act precisely as do the 
Dublin milk vendors. Very few will be disposed to believe 
that they are one particle less keen on taking advantage 
of every opportunity to reap handsome profits, whenever 
that can be done without endangering their permanent 
trade. Certainly they are at least equally successful in 
this respect, as could be easily proved from a comparison 
of their respective incomes. To cry out against the current 
price of milk while accepting market prices generally is 
like condemning petty thefts and bowing before wholesale 
robbery. If we are to cry out against the purveyors of 
milk for exacting from their customers profits, which at 
most will be reckoned by hundreds of pounds in the year, 
and which at best will afford them middle class affluence, 
what are we to say of the purveyors, for instance, of spirits 
and beer, the distillers and brewers, whose profits amount 
to many thousands of pounds annually, and have raised 
them into the ranks of the aristocracy and provided them 
with coronets and family trees ? 

It is only through the abandonment of the principle of 
the market prices as we see it reduced to practice in our 
midst that we can ever hope to arrive at a remedy for the 
disquieting social evils that have been so widespread and 
increasingly acute since its adoption. We have reason, 
therefore, to rejoice at the growing evidences of revolt 
against that principle. The contention of M. de Tarde is 
particularly striking, and some of the admissions which 
Fr. Slater has quoted from the economists themselves 
show that even they are not altogether blind to the short- 
comings of their pet principle. By far the most vigorous 
and effective protest has come from Pope Leo XIII., in 
his famous vindication of the right of the living wage. In 
these fearful days there is a regular flood of complaints 
against the scandal of profit-mongering; it is felt to be 
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highly iniquitous that a few selfish individuals should be 
enabled to make huge fortunes out of the necessities of a 
people organised to save the nation in time of war. The 
cry is ominous. If the system of profit-mongering breaks 
down in time of war, it can scarcely be resumed in time of 
peace. If it is iniquitous to exploit for profit people when 
organised for war, it is hard to understand how it can be 
lawful to exploit them for profit when organised for peace. 
Even in the daily and weekly press the daring suggestion 
is frequently put forward of returning to the long discarded 
principles of the Middle Ages. 

Although the principle of the market price may stand 
condemned, it is by no means easy to determine what 
should take its place. It may appear simple enough to 
introduce the principle of the thirteenth century, but the 
difficulty would be to reduce it to practice, to get it to work. 
Modern economists are not altogether wrong in the em- 
phasis they lay on the impracticability of the Scholastic 
just price. It presented many difficulties even in the 
thirteenth century ; it would be certain to present incal- 
culably more to-day. It is not strange, therefore, that 
those who advocate a return to medieval principles of 
price generally qualify their statements by saying that it 
is only the spirit of the medieval prices they wish to see 
introduced. But there is a regrettable vagueness about 
such proposals, since, as a rule, no indication is given as 
to how the medieval spirit is to be re-established. It 
would be really impossible to reintroduce it into the actual 
contracts of buying and selling between individuals, for it 
consisted in the recognition of an obligation to make the 
price of commodities conform to their equitable as distinct 
from their purely economic value, and it would be pre- 
sumptious to expect that such an obligation should be once 
more admitted in a sphere from which it has been com- 
pletely relegated. Hence, until at least a distinct majority 
of the community are agreed about the ethical principles 
that should regulate prices, and are prepared to recognise 
the moral obligation of conforming to some definite equit- 
able standard of value, I fear we must reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that prices will continue as heretofore to be 
influenced solely by purely economic conditions. 

But the state, if it would, could do much to control the 
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working of economic forces, and to prevent them from 
sustaining the scandalous inequitable practices in which 
they have been working out up to the present. But the 
trouble is that the exercise of social authority has hitherto 
been directed mainly by the classes which possess economic 
advantages, and which, no doubt, from the most upright 
motives (so easily is self-interest confounded with principle) 
would most uncompromisingly resent any suggestion to 
interfere with the free exercise of economic forces. We 
may look on it, therefore, as one of the few indirect benefits 
accruing from the present disastrous conflict that the 
public conscience appears to be awakened to the necessity 
of taking these matters seriously in hand. Already the 
Government has put forward a plan for preventing rent 
raising during the war, and schemes are being suggested 
for restraining profits within reasonable limits. The prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage has been already accepted in 
certain industries, and surely it is not too much to hope 
that as the nation expects all its workers to fight and risk 
their lives for it when in danger, it will take steps to secure 
that they shall be saved from the grinding necessity that 
compels so many of them to work for a remuneration in- 
sufficient to provide them with the means of enjoying a 
reasonable human existence. The time does certainly 
appear ripe for a large scheme of economic legislation ; 
the material interests of society demand it no less than 
the claims of equity and humanity. We may reasonably 
hope that if the policy is begun in time of war it will not be 
reversed, but rather developed and perfected after the 
restoration of peace. 


J. KELLEHER. 
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Che Divine Carpenter 


“T am poor and in labours from my youth.”’—Ps. Ixxxvii. 16. 


THBRE are two extreme opinions current concerning St. 
Joseph’s trade—that of the uneducated, who take it as 
proved and certain that he was a “‘ carpenter” because the 
English versions use the word in Mt. xii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3, 
and that of certain critical scholars who hold that the trade 
of St. Joseph is quite uncertain in view of the conflicting 
testimony of the Fathers. In a previous article the present 
writer attempted an enquiry into the evidence, and claims 
to have proved that St. Joseph’s trade was that of 
a carpenter. The arguments fall into two divisions, 
treating first of tradition, and secondly of the usage 
and meaning of the word rérwy. Before proceeding 
further it would be well to give a summary of the reasoning. 
It is found on examination that the Fathers and ancient 
writers are divided between two opinions only, that St. 
Joseph was a carpenter, and that he was a blacksmith. 
The opinion that St. Joseph was a goldsmith, or possibly a 
mason, commonly attributed to Cardinal Hugo, is found to 
have no warrant in the commentaries of the learned 
Dominican. Further, the passages which imply the black- 
smith’s trade all occur in the works of Latin Fathers. Greek 
writers are unanimous in speaking of St. Joseph as a 
carpenter. There is one apparent exception in the Latin 
commentaries which pass under the name of St. Theophilus 
of Antioch, but which are almost universally recognised to 
be not a translation from the Greek, but an original work 
by some unknown Latin author. The arguments on which 
this conclusion rests cannot be detailed here, but the fact 
that the work of Joseph the faber is associated with the use 
of fire and the manufacture of vasa, clearly of metal, is an 
argument of considerable strength to be added to those 
Which have been generally deemed sufficient to refute the 
Theophilan attribution. For the word faber in Latin may 
be applied to artisans of various kinds, but the common 
meaning of the word, when unqualified, is that of smith or 
147 
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blacksmith; and Latin writers who concern themselves not 
with the literal sense of Holy Scripture, but with the spiritual 
and moral lessons which could be thence derived, do not 
definitely ask and answer the question, “‘ What was St. 
Joseph’s trade ?”’ but pass to the mystery of Our Lord’s 
Divine Birth of the Heavenly Faber, “ qui in principio 
creavit caelum et terram,” “‘ qui mundi fabricam fecit non 
malleo, sed praecepto; . . . qui massam saeculi auctori- 
tate, non carbone conflavit.”” They were misled by the 
word faber, which is used to render the Greek récrw, 
But this word in Greek has two significations. Like faber 
in Latin, it may be applied to almost any trade if used with 
some qualifying phrase. When used alone, it has one of 
two meanings, either artisan in general, or carpenter in 
particular. This fact brings us to the second line of reason- 
ing. As there is no qualifying phrase in Mt. xiii. 55 or 
Mk. vi. 3, the inhabitants of Nazareth must have said 
either, ‘“Is not this the Artisan?” or “Is not this the 
Carpenter ?”’ A moment’s reflection suffices to show that 
the second must be the true interpretation, for why should 
Joseph be called “‘ The Artisan” ? The village presumably 
possessed several of different trades ; but it was the most 
natural thing in the world for St. Joseph to be called “ the 
Carpenter,” if he was the only carpenter in the village.' 
It may then be looked upon as a certain and proved 
fact that St. Joseph was a carpenter. But did he work 
alone or was he helped, and after his death succeeded, by 
Our Lord? The second alternative is universally accepted 
at the present day, but there have been holy men in the 
past who considered it unworthy of Our Lord to spend His 
day in manual labour. An argument has been brought 
against the suggestion that Our Lord and St. Joseph were 
smiths, on the ground that it is difficult to imagine them 
working at a trade which necessarily soils hands and clothes, 


1 In addition to the passages quoted from the pseudo-Chrysostom in 
our previous article might be mentioned a reference in St. John 
Chrysostom’s In Ep. Iad Cor. Hom. XX., where St. Joseph is mentioned, 
but without qualification, as a zéxtov. Erasmus may be cited with those 
who hold that the trade followed by the Holy Family is uncertain. “ In 
certum (est) quod genus fabricae exercuerint Joseph ac Dominus. Sunt 
enim fabri aurarii, argentarii, aerarii, ferrarii, lignarii, et lapidaril 
(Mk. vi. 3). 
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and indeed the whole person. This argument is subjective, 
and depends for its strength on the personal equation, and 
we must never forget that the ways of God are not the ways 
of man. There are many facts in Our Lord’s life which 
we would have considered most improbable, had they not 
been set down by the Evangelists. And the uncertainty of 
his subjective criterion is illustrated by the fact that writers 
of distinction go further, and refuse to believe that Our 
Lord worked at a trade at all. 

They do not suppose that Our Lord can have been idle, 
but urge that He must have spent His time in prayer and 
contemplation. First we may quote Blessed Simon of 
Cascia, of the order of Augustinian Hermits, who died in 
1348, and was beatified by Gregory XVI. in 1833. He was 
one of the most distinguished writers of his time, which has 
been called ‘‘ the golden age of vernacular ascetical and 
mystical literature, producing a rich harvest of translations 
from the Scriptures and the Fathers of spiritual letters, 
sermons and religious treatises, no less remarkable for their 
fervour and unction than for their linguistic value.” ? His 
Expositio super Evangelio has been printed more than once, 
as has also his work De Gestis Domini Salvatoris : in quatiuor 
Evangelistas Libri quindecim. Speaking of the private life 
of Our Lord, he says: ‘“‘ Artem nullam discebat, unde 
captaret necessaria vitae, sed aut paternis aut maternis 
lucris, et interdum quaestu, vita frugali et parca, humiliter 
fovebatur.”’ 

The same opinion was held by the learned Bishop, Paul 
de Burgos, who was born two years after the death of 
Blessed Simon, and died in 1435. He was a Jew converted 
by the Summa of St. Thomas, which led him to study the 
dogmas of Christianity. In 1402 he became Bishop of 
Carthage, and thirteen years later he was transferred to 
Burgos. One of his works, the Scrutinium Scripturarum, a 
dialogue between a Jew and a Christian, has been through 
several editions. In his Additiones to the Postillae of 
Nicholas of Lyra, the latter’s comment on Mk. vi. 7, ‘‘ Nec 
est veresimile quod tanto tempore fuerit ociosus,”’ suggests 
to him the following reflections : 

“Cum Christus etiam in hac vita summum gradum 


* Cath. Encyc.: Art. Italy, by Edmund Gardner. 
* Lib. IV. ec. 2; Cologne, 1540. 
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contemplationis attigit, nullo modo dici potuerit ociosus 
etiam si aliquando ab omni actione seu exercitio corporali 
cessasset: hoc enim pertinet ad contemplativam vitam ab 
exteriori actione quiescere secundum Greg. in 6. mora. et 
ideo irrationable est attribuere Christo occupationem in 
artibus maechanicis ad removendum ab eo ociositatem: 
nec ex hoe quod illi de Nazareth ipsum fabrum vocabant 
concluditur ipsum fuisse fabrum, sicut nec sequitur ipsum 
habuisse sorores licet ipsi dixissent. Nonne sorores ejus 
nobiscum sunt ? Sed fabrum ipsum dicebant ad vilipenden- 
dam doctrinam Christi: frequenter enim hi qui oceupantur 
in actionibus corporalibus, deficiunt ab intellectualibus. 
Vel dicendum secundum Augustinum quod eo ipso fabrum 
Christum credebant, quo fabri filium, quia communiter filii 
creduntur habere artem patris.”’ 4 

The note of Lyranus, on which this passage is a comment, 
runs as follows: ‘‘ Quomodo hic literas scit, cum non 
didicerit?”’ Nec verisimile quod tanto tempore fuerit 
otiosus, magis autem verisimile est quod fuerit occupatus 
in arte patris sui putativi quam in alia, et hoe videtur per 
verbum istorum qui erant de Nazareth qui modum suum 
vivendi cognoscebant, et fabrum eum vocabant.” ® 

It may at once be granted to Paul of Burgos that to 
attribute a trade to Our Lord in order to find Him occupa- 
tion, or to save His days from idleness, would indeed be 
superfluous and unreasonable. But it cannot be argued 
that Our Lord may have had no trade in spite of the villagers 
of Nazareth calling Him a carpenter, on the ground that 
they speak of His “ sisters,’ when in fact He was an only 
child. For the Jews were not guilty of attributing to Him 
relatives who did not exist. They spoke of His cousins 
the daughters of Cleophas. In a village the family history 
of every member of the community is public knowledge, 
and the Nazarenes would never have spoken of Our Lord’s 


* The work was edited by the theologians of Douay, and the title is, 
perhaps, worth giving in full: “ Biblia Sacra cum Glossa Ordinaria 
Primum quidem a Strabo Fuldensi Monacho Benedictino collecta, nune 
vero novis Patrum cum Graecorum tum Latinorum explicationibus 
locupletata, et Postillis Nicolai Lirani Franciscani, necnon additionibus 
Pauli Burgensis Episcopi, et Matthaei Thoringi replicis, opera et studio 
Theologorum Duacensium.”” Antwerp, 1617. 

* On Mt. xiii. 55 he records the common belief that St. Joseph was 4 
carpenter. 
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“ sisters’? unless they had in mind relatives whom the 
usage of the language designated by that name. Denis 
the Carthusian also mentions the possibility of the appel- 
lation “‘ carpenter”? being applied to Our Lord out of 
contempt : 

** Vocabant ergo Jesum fabrum, vel despective, sicut 
communiter fit cum filiis improperatur officium patrum, 
vocantur nomine talis officii, ut si filius fullonis promoveatur 
in episcopum, invidi dicunt: Ile fullo. Vel, quia Jesus 
patrem suum putativum frequenter adjuvit in suo officio, 
quod Nazaraeos istos non latuit. Nam usque ad tricesimum 
annum habitavit cum eis.”—In Mt. xiii. 55. 

This suggestion is not impossible, but it is merely a 
guess, supported only by the supposed impropriety of Our 
Lord’s engaging in trade. If Our Lord had not worked at 
a trade, the fact would have been well known to his neigh- 
bours, and it is far more likely that they would have 
upbraided Him with leading an idle and useless life, and of 
allowing His parents to work while He enjoyed the fruits 
of their labour than that they would have called Him a 
“carpenter” out of derision, because St. Joseph, whom 
they took to be His father, was a carpenter. This was most 
unlikely to happen among a people who held manual labour 
and trade in high honour—a point which will require further 
examination. Here we must avoid a misunderstanding. It . 
is evident that in Mt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3 the Jews spoke 
of Our Lord in derision and incredulity ; but they did not 
deride Him because He was a carpenter, but because they 
had known Him all His life as a member of the village 
community, in no way specially marked out from the rest 
for learning or cloquence, and now saw Him lay claim to 
the position of a prophet in Israel. That is to say, that Our 
Lord was not scoffed at merely and simply because He was 
a carpenter. As such His profession was honourable. He 
was derided as a carpenter pretending to learning and in- 
fluence above His position. 

Finally, in the passage quoted Paul of Burgos has 
recourse to the authority of St. Augustine. His work De 
Consensu Evangelistarum is an attempt to harmonise ap- 
parently divergent statements of the different Evangelists. 
In Lib. Il. c. 42 he treats of the two passages Mt. xiii, 55 
and Mk. vi. 3: “... Marcus... Dominum fabrum et 
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Mariae filium dicit a civibus suis dictum . . . , non sicut 
Matthaeus, fabri filium. Nec mirandum est, cum utrumque 
dici potuerit : eo enim et fabrum credebant, quo fabri filium.” 
Had St. Augustine believed that Our Lord and Sf. Joseph 
both worked as carpenters, he would have said that the 
phrases used in Mk. and in Mt. were quite natural, because 
Our Lord was both a carpenter and the son of a carpenter. 
His argument seems to be that the Jews thought Our Lord 
was a carpentér, because they thought He was the son of 
Joseph ; and as they were in error on the latter point, so 
they were on the former. To which the answer is that the 
error of the Jews in supposing Our Lord to be St. Joseph’s 
son in no way explains how they could erroneously suppose 
Him to be a carpenter, for He lived in their village and they 
must have seen Him at His work. St. Augustine is s0 
interpreted by the Jesuit theologian Barradius: ‘‘ Non dixit 
Christum fabrili arti operam navasse, sed fabrum vocatum, 
quod fabri filius putaretur.” * The Dominican commen- 
tator Cardinal Hugo in his note on Mt. xiii. 55 seems to 
follow St. Augustine. ‘“‘ Marc. cap. 6. a. dicit: Nonne hic 
est faber? Hic dicitur: Fabri filius. Uftrumque potuit 
dici. Eo enim quod erat filius fabri, credebatur esse faber, 
sed in eorum errore veritas latet.”’ ’ 

In the opinion of Barradius the theory that Our Lord 
worked as a carpenter and the theory that He devoted His 
time to contemplation and prayer are both probable. ‘‘ Ego 
in secundam (sententiam) propendo. Instar enim religiosi 
viri verisimile est vitam duxisse Dominum et orationibus, 
ieiuniis, spiritualibusque rebus potius quam fabrili arti 
vacasse. Quis enim dixerit Dominum ut solunt fabri, per 
alienas aedes fabrilia opera exercuisse, conscendisse tecta, 
ligna cum aliis fabris dolasse, eorum fabulis ac sermonibus 
indecoris interfuisse ? ” 

No one would like to think of Our Lord as associating 
habitually with men vulgar and depraved ; but carpenters 
were not despised as a class, and their trade does not figure 
among those to which the Rabbi Goryon taught that a man 


*R. P. Sebastiani Barradii Olisiponensis e S.J., Commentaria in 
Conecordiam et Historiam Evangelicam. Moguntiae, 1618. Lib. X. c. xv. 
ad fin. 


? Postillae in Universa Biblia. Venetiis, 1732. 
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should not apprentice his son.* And, moreover, there is no 
reason to suppose that Our Lord was obliged to associate 
with other workmen. He may well have spent His working 
hours in the shop at Nazareth, or wherever He might be 
engaged. Yet He came on earth to live our human life 
among men unworthy of Him, and to teach us the way to 
Heaven ; and the mystery of the indwelling of God among 
men is so ineffable that our @ priori reasonings what Our 
Lord could or could not do are not of much value. Sebastian 
Barradius, §.J. (died 1615), whom we have just quoted, was 
a professor of Scripture at the Universities of Coimbra and 
of Evora. His preaching was so zealous and so efficacious 
that he was styled the Apostle of Portugal. It is recorded 
that one Lent when he preached at Coimbra, sixty of his 
auditors presented themselves at a single monastery, that 
of the Capuchins, to ask for the habit of St. Francis. Among 
his colleagues was the saintly Suarez, who could not, we are 
told, adequately express his wonder to see such learning and 
sanctity united in a single person.° 

Barradius, as we have seen, held that the question could 
not be settled, and quotes the saying of St. Ambrose: 
“Christus est vir cuius viae cognosci in iuventute non 
possunt.’?° The writers we have. quoted hitherto have 
been content to explain away the apparently clear words 
of Mk. vi. 3: ‘‘ Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ?”’ 
Origen (floruit 230) strangely enough denies that anywhere ~ 
in the Gospels is Our Lord styled a carpenter. In his 
Dialogue against Celsus we read: “‘Celsus continues as 
follows: . . . And in all their writings (is mention made) 
of the tree of life, and a resurrection of the flesh by means 
of the‘ tree’ (ao £vXov, lit. from wood), because, I imagine, 
their teacher was nailed to a cross, and was a carpenter by 


*** Abba Goryon, inhabitant of Sidon, said in the name of Abba 
Saul : one ought not to teach his son the trade of donkey-driver, or camel- 
driver, of potter, of sailor, shepherd, or shopkeeper, for these are the 
trades of brigands. R. Judah said in the name of Abba Goryon: Most 
donkey-drivers are bad ; camel-drivers are generally honest folk ; most 
sailors are pious. The best of physicians will go to Hell, and the most 
honest of butchers is the associate of Amalek”: Mishna, Kiddushin, 
¢. iv. 14 (Schwab). 

* See Guilhermy, Ménologe de la Compagnie de Jésus : Assistance de 
Portugal. 

© In Lib. de Salomone, c. 5. 
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trade ; 1! so that if he had chanced to have been cast from 
a precipice or thrust into a pit, or suffocated by hanging, 
or had been a leather-cutter, or stone-cutter, or worker in 
iron, there would have been [invented] a precipice of life 
beyond the heavens, or a pit of resurrection, or a cord of 
immortality, or a blessed stone or an iron of love, or a sacred 
leather.” 3? 

The answer of Origen occurs in Ch. 36. ‘ He scoffs at 
the‘ tree,’ assailing it on two grounds, and saying: “ For 
this reason is the tree introduced, either because our teacher 
was nailed to a cross, or because He was a carpenter by 
trade,” not observing that the tree of life is mentioned in 
the Mosaic writings, and being blind also to this, that in none 
of the Gospels current in the Churches is Jesus Himself ever 
described as being a carpenter.” One explanation that can 
be offered is that Origen was guilty of a lapsus memoriae. 
He may have confused the two texts Mt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 
3, imagining that in both Our Lord was called the son of the 
carpenter. Or, on the other hand, the text which he was 
familiar may have had in Mk. vi. 3 only the reading © roi 
técrovos vids; and this is the most likely solution of the 
difficulty. 

There is therefore a considerable body of opinion against 
Our Lord’s having worked as a carpenter. Origen even 
urges that Our Lord is nowhere so called in the Gospels. 
St. Augustine, who is followed by Cardinal Hugo, states 
that Our Lord was called a carpenter, as He was thought to 
be the son of a carpenter. Blessed Simon Cascia categori- 
cally asserts that He never learnt a trade; and Paul of 
Burgos holds that Our Lord lived the life of a religious, 
occupied in prayer and contemplation, and his opinion is 
considered the more probable by the learned and saintly 
Barradius. The contrary opinion is, of course, that prevalent 
at the present day. It is held, though not stated as certain, 
by Maldonatus: ‘‘ Christum, antequam praedicare inciperet, 
fabrilem artem exercuisse, valde mihi videtur esse proba- 
bile” (in Mt. xiii. 55). So too Cornelius & Lapide on the 
same text: ‘* Videtur ergo Christus cum patre Joseph artem 
fabrilem exercuisse usque ad annum trigesimum.” Cardinal 


1 lv TéexTwWY THY TEXVNY. 
12 yi, 34: as translated in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
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Cajetan on Mk. vi. 3. speaks in a more assured tone: ‘‘ Hinc 
autem habemus unde satisfiat curiosis quaerentibus quid 
fecerit Jesus usque ad trigesimum annum. Vacabat enim 
exercitio fabrili. Et hoc valde congruit testimonio humano 
quod non vacavit literis, non scientiis, non doctrinae legis : 
ut certa cognitione scirent omnes compatriotae quod scientia 
ejus non erat humanitus acquisita. Unde concives obstu- 
pescunt, non solum de miraculis, sed de sapientia (hoc est, 
de sapientia divinorum) quae apparebat in Jesu.” !* 

In the year after Maldonatus (1583) died Fr. Thomas of 
Jesus. His work on the Sufferings of Jesus has taken rank 
with the classic ascetical writings of the Church. It is as 
remarkable for the manner of its composition as for the 
value of its matter; for the author was a prisoner in a 
Mahomedan dungeon, and could only write by the gleams 
of sunlight that illumined his cell at mid-day. His work 
has been a source of strength and encouragement to in- 
numerable other souls besides his captive fellow-Christians. 
Treating of Obedience, the tenth suffering of Our Lord, 
Fr. Thomas says that Our Lord aided St. Joseph in his 
carpentry.'* A passage in the visions of Sister Emmerich 
(1774-1834) speaks of Our Lord as aiding St. Joseph in his 
work, but at the same time implies that He spent much of 
His time in solitary prayer. “‘ Jésus se tenait le plus souvent 
seul dans sa chambre. Joseph s’occupait dans la sienne a 
des travaux de son métier. Je le voyais faconner des batons 
et des lattes, polir des morceaux de bois, quelquefois méme 
apporter une poutre, et je vis Jésus laider.” © In the 
Regula S. Salvatoris Revelata S. Birgittae,'* the rules of her 
Order, which St. Bridgit (died 1373) received by revelation, 
it is laid down that the nuns are to devote a certain pro- 
portion of their time to manual work. In this, as Our Lord 
revealed, they follow the example of Our Lady and walk in 


13 Evangelia cum Comment. Paris, 1530. 

14“ Como o estado da Senhora, e 8. Joseph no povo era de mecanicos, 
e officiaes, servia elle como filho de official de carpinteiro.”” Trabalhos de 
— composto pelo Veneravel Padre Fr. Thomé de Jesus, p. 150. Lisbon, 

~ 

* Vie de N.-S. Jésus Christ, écrite par Clément Brentano d’apres les 
visions d’ Anne-Catherine Emmerich, traduite par M. Abbé de Cazalés, 
L, p. 132. Paris, 1860. 

6 ©, 23. 
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the footsteps of Our Lord Himself who laboured in journey- 
ing, in teaching, and in suffering: 

‘* Mater mea omne tempus suum tribus distinxit tem- 
poribus: unum quo laudavit Deum ore suo, alium, quo 
manibus suis ei serviebat, tertium, quo corporis infirmitati 
compatiens, necessaria tribuit ei iuxta modum . . . Num- 
quid ego ipse omnium Deus fui in mundo sine labore ? 
Numquid non laboravi eundo, docendo, patiendo? Num- 
quid Apostoli mei fuerunt sine labore, quibus bene omnia 
potuissem sufficienter dedisse ? Sed ipsi omnibus membris 
suis servierunt mihi Deo suo, et ut per laborem corporalem 
aptiores essent ad laborem spiritualem.” 

Though Our Lord speaks of His labours, there is yet in 
this revelation no reference to His manual work. In the 
revelation made to the same Saint by Our Lady, His Mother 
speaks of His working with His hands, and of the Holy 
Family gaining their livelihood by their work : 

‘** Nune autem quaerere poteris, quid egerit filius meus 
in toto illo tempore aetatis suae antequam pateretur? 
Respondeo quod sicut loquitur Evangelium, subditus erat 
parentibus, et sicut alii infantes se gessit, donee venit ad 
aetatem majorem, nec mirabilia defuerunt juventuti suae. 

acerescens vero aetate et sapientia, qua ab initio 
plenus erat, laborabat manibus quandoque ea quae decentia 
erant, et loquebatur nobis separatim verba consolatoria et 
verba Deitatis. Ita ut indicibili gaudio continue repleremur. 
Cum vero in timoribus et paupertate et difficultatibus 
essemus, non fecit nobis aurum et argentum sed adhorta- 
batur ad patientiam, et mirabiliter servati fuimus ab 
invidis. Necessaria quoque provenerunt nobis quandoque 
ex compassione piarum mentium; quandoque ex labore 
nostro, ita ut haberemus necessaria ad solam sustenta- 
tionem, non ad superfluitatem, quia nihil aliud quaesivimus 
nisi soli servire Deo.” 1” 


1” Revelationes S. Birgittae, Lib. V1. c. 58. These two quotations are 
from Revelationes Coelestes Seraphicae Matris S. Birgittae Suecae Sponsae 
Christi Praelectae Ordinis Sponsi Sui SS. Salvatoris Fundatricis. Monachii, 
1680. The quandoque of the second passage appears as quanquam in the 
Roman edition of 1556, and possibly from a misunderstanding of the 
abbreviated form of this second word. It should be added that the text 
of the Roman edition proceeds “‘ ea quae decentia et erant et loquebatur,”’ 
&e. 
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In the previous century St. Bonaventure (died 1274) in 
his Meditationes Vitae Christi'® speaks of Our Lord as 
employed in work about the house, but makes no specific 
mention of His helping St. Joseph. It is clear, however, 
that in his eyes there was nothing in manual work un- 
becoming the dignity of Our Lord: 

‘* Considera illam super omnes alias benedictam familiam 
tuam, sed valde excelsam paupertatem et humilem vitam 
ducentem. Felix Joseph senex quaerebat, quod poterat 
de arte lignaminis. Domina vero acu et colu pretio labora- 
bat. Faciebat et alia domus obsequia, quae multa sunt, ut 
mélius nosti, parabat victum sponso et filio, et alia expe- 
dientia faciebat, non enim habebat servientem. Compatere 
ergo sibi, quam sic suis manibus laborare oportet : compatere 
etiam Domino Jesu, quia ipse eam adjuvabat, fideliter 
laborabat in his quae poterat. Venit enim, ut ipse ait, 
ministrare et non ministrari. Nonne ergo in ponenda 
mensula, cubilibus aptandis et aliis secretioribus domus eam: 
adjuvabat ? Intuere ergo eum bene humilia obsequia per 
domum facientem, et nihilominus etiam Dominam intuere.”’ 

St. Basil (died 379) writes to the same effect in his 
Constitutiones Asceticae. He is urging the propriety and 
necessity of manual work for the monk, and supports his 
thesis by the example of Our Lord: 

‘In prima quidem aetate subditus parentibus, omnem 
laborem corporalem leni ac obedienti animo cum ipsis sus- 
tinuit. Cum enim homines isti essent iusti quidem ac pili, 
sed pauperes et rebus ad vivendum necessariis non admodum 
instructi (cuius rei testis est praesepe quod venerando partui 
inservit), erant, ut verisimile est, laboribus corporis assiduis 
dediti, sic ut hac ratione res necessarias sibi ipsis compara- 
rent. Jesus autem, ut ait Scriptura, his subjectis, laboresque 
una cum ipsis perferendo, obedientiam suam prorsus declara- 
vit.’ 19 

There remains the evidence of St. Justin Martyr, the 
earliest and the most important. He lived in the Holy Land 
itself, and in the second century, when oral tradition was 
yet near its source. In the Dialogue with Trypho*® he 
writes: “‘ When Jesus came to the Jordan, being reputed 

O15. 

'*C. iv. 6. Basilii Magni Ascetica, 1V. Romae, 1748. 

*C. 88. The original is quoted in our earlier article, p. 193. 
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the son of Joseph the carpenter, and appearing without 
comeliness, as the Scriptures proclaimed, and being reputed 
a carpenter (i.e., merely a carpenter), for while among men 
He used to fashion, as carpenters do, ploughs and yokes, &e.” 

Apart from the authority of Mk. vi. 3, which, as we have 
seen, has been explained away by some theologians, and 
apart from the authority of tradition, the custom of the 
Jews gives grounds for supposing that Our Lord would 
learn and exercise a trade. As has been already pointed 
out, if Our Lord had not contributed by His work to the 
support of the Holy Family, the Jews would have been more 
likely to reproach Him with idleness and heartlessness than 
to style Him in derision a carpenter, when in their eyes it 
would have been a disgrace for a man in Our Lord’s circum- 
stances not to have worked at some employment. And had 
He not engaged in manual work as was natural, if not 
necessary, in His condition of life, He would have been a 
marked man in the village. Whereas, it is clear from the 
Gospels (Mt. xiti. 55 ; Mk. vi. 3) that the Nazarenes up to His 
public life always looked upon Him as an ordinary member 
of the community. But apart from the poverty of the Holy 
Family, which would render it natural for Our Lord to learn 
a trade in order to earn a livelihood, it was the universal 
teaching of the Rabbis that a father should teach his son 
a trade; and we know from the Gospel that Our Lord 
enjoined obedience to their precepts. 

‘“* R. Meir said: One must always try to teach his son a 
suitable trade, and then to pray to Him who has riches in 
his power, for there is no trade that cannot leave the work- 
man poor or enrich him ; neither poverty nor riches depend 
on the trade. (All depends on the merit of the workman). 
. . . BR. Simon b. Eleazar said: Have you ever seen a wild 
animal or a bird exercise a trade ? Yet they feed themselves 
without anxiety. Then, the animals were created only to 
serve me (to be useful to men), and I was created to serve 
my Creator. Would it not be just that I should feed myself 
without anxiety ? But I have committed wicked acts, and 
I have lost my right to nourishment.” *! 


2 J. Kiddushin, IV. 14 (Schwab, Paris, 1887). In Joshua i. 8 it is 
enjoined : ‘‘ Let not the book of this Law depart from thy mouth : but 
thou shalt meditate on it day and night.” Does this mean “ that one 
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And again: “‘ What is the duty of a father towards his 
son? ‘To circumcise him, to redeem him, to instruct him 
in the law, and to teach hima trade. R. Judasays: Who- 
ever does not teach his son a trade is as if he taught him 
robbery. Rabban Gamaliel says: He that has been taught 
a trade, to whom is he like? He is like to a vine that is 
girt by a fence.” ?* To quote another instance: “ Bar- 
Kappara also says that one should always teach his son a 
clean and easy trade ; for example, said R. Hisda, the work 
of embroidery.” 2° In the same strain Rabban Gamaliel, 
the son of Rabbi Jehudah, the prince, taught: ‘“‘ Fair is the 
study of the Law combined with some handicraft (artificium, 
for the double labour causes sin to be forgotten. For all 
study to which some exercise is not joined, in the end is 
dissipated, and draweth with it iniquity.” *4 

One of the objects of the Rabbis seems to have been to 
provide a safeguard against want and temptation. In 
Palestine the profession of learning was not a source of gain, 
as no fees were charged for attendance at the Rabbinical 
meetings and discussions on the law.” 


ought not to teach his son a trade (is the study of the Law exclusive ?) 
No, and it has been taught on the contrary that according to the R. 
Ismaél, the Bible recommends the exercise of a manual profession by these 
words: ‘‘ Choose therefore life, that both thou and thy seed may live” 
(Deut. xxx. 19). Peah,I.1. The one striking exception is the following : 
“R. Nechorai said : I neglect all the trades of the world, and I teach my 
child only the Torah, the science the fruits of which one eats in this 
world, while the capital remains whole for the future world. Other 
trades are not so good : one becomes sick or old, or having other maladies 
one cannot work, one dies of hunger. But the Torah shelters a man from 
all evil in his youth, and gives hope for his old age ”’ : J. Kiddushin, IV. 14. 

*? Tosaphta in Kidd. I. (Sepp, Das Leben Christi, 1843). 

** J. Berakhoth, 1X. 9 (Schwab). A passage in B. Aboda Zara 17b 
is sometimes quoted in the same sense: ‘‘ He who is occupied with the 
Torah only is similar to him who denies God.” But the alternative to 
occupying oneself merely with the study of the Law is not employment 
in some trade or profession, but the exercise of charity, ‘‘ the bestowing 
of favours, which is the main point of humanity ” (Rodkinson’s edition). 

** Pirke Aboth II. ii. 

%5 “ Already in the earlier ages gymnastics had been deemed essential 
for military service. The importance of this fact will be understood when 
it is recollected that every Israelite was bound to serve in the army from 
his 20th to his 50th year, as mentioned in the Pentateuch. . . . But the 
Practice also flourished in the Talmudical period. The exercise of the 
body served partly for personal usefulness and partly for religious pur- 
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Spiers in his little book on the School System of the 
Talmud, pp. 35-36, suggests that the great Rabbis practised 
a trade for the additional reason that they disliked mere 
sciolism, and perhaps also on physiological grounds. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare the 
remarks of St. Basil on the value of labour in strengthening 
the body and rendering it a fit instrument for the soul. 
‘* Praeclare faciet, qui Domini illiusque discipulorum et 
Apostolorum vitam tam per animi virtutes quam per cor- 
poris exercitia imitando, corpus strenuum et optimorum- 
operum ministrum praestabit.” The body should be 
*‘firmum et robustum,” and ‘“‘ad bonas actiones strenuum,’’** 
In accordance with this teaching we find that it was the 
custom among the Rabbis to work at some trade or pro- 
fession. To quote Delitzsch: ‘* Distinguished rabbis 
carried their seats on their own shoulders to the schoolhouse, 
for hard physical labour was an honour.” . . . One 
Pinehas was at work at his trade of stonemason (sattith) 
when the news was brought him that he was chosen high- 
priest.2* Rabbi Joseph turned a mill, Rabbi Schescheth 
carried logs, extolling a labour that brought sweat to his 
brow (Gittin 67b), and over a hundred rabbis mentioned in 
the Talmud were artisans, and owed their surnames to their 
trades.” Rabbi Oschaja and Rabbi Chanina were shoe- 
makers. At least three were tailors—Abba, Chanan, and 
Judah. Another Judah is a baker, and yet another a 
perfumer (bassim). Theodos was a doctor; Samuel an 
astronomer ; Abba Joseph an architect ; Abba, a surgeon ; 


poses. ‘‘ It is the duty of every father to have his son taught swimming ” 
(Kiddushin 29 A). “It is related of Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel that 
... he... stuck his two thumbs into the ground and bowed down in 
such a manner that he could kiss the marble floor, and in the same manner 
he rose up again: a feat which no one else could imitate. This fact 
incidentally gives us evidence of the particular kind of gymnastic exercise 
practised by the Jews of the day (Talmud, Succa 53 A). In the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes we find that the Greek gymnasia were renowned in 
Palestine, and that at the request of a compaay an institution of that kind 
was established in Jerusalem.” These gymnasia are reprobated as lead- 
ing to loss of faith : I. Macc. i, IT. Macc. iv. 

2* Constit. Monast., c. iv. 6, 7. 

2? ** Labour honours the labourer”’: Nedarim, 49b. 

?® Sifra ed. Malbim f. 192b : the trade is also referred to Mezia 118b. 
According to another tradition Pinehas was called from ploughing. 
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Ada, a surveyor; Meir, Nahum and Nathan were clerks ; 
Chana, a money-changer. Side by side with them we find 
Abba Schaul, a gravedigger; Ada and Jose, fishermen ; 
Joshua, a pudding-maker ; Chanina, a woodcutter ; Jose, a 
currier; Ami, a stonebuilder; Jochanan, a sandalmaker ; 
Isaac, a smith; Simeon, an embroiderer; Nehemiah, a 
potter ; Abba Oschaja, a fuller ; Abin, a carpenter ; Simeon, 
a threadmaker. And Rabbi Joshua ben Chananja was a 
pinmaker or tinman.” ; 

Not only did the rabbis follow trades, but they gloried 
in the fact, and were proud to have their trade appended 
to their names, Rabbi Jochanan the shoemaker, Rabbi 
Simon the weaver, Rabbi Joseph the carpenter.*® They 
gloried in their ability to maintain themselves, and so to 
teach without payment. 

Interesting as are these facts in themselves, their im- 
portance in the present context is to show how universal 
manual labour was among the Jews of all classes, and, con- 
sequently, how marked it would have been had Our Lord 
not engaged in any trade, and how unlikely, had He been 
supported as Blessed Simon of Cascia supposes, by the 
earnings of His Foster-father and Our Lady that He could 
have been called “‘ the carpenter” in derision. And that 
for the double reason, that, on the one hand, manual labour 
was highly esteemed, and, on the other, that, as even the 
rabbis worked for a living, they would have considered it 
most disgraceful for one in Our Lord’s state of life to spend 
His time in apparent idleness depending for support upon 
others. Had He not engaged in manual labour, He would 
have been a marked man, and Mt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3 
make it plain that up to the commencement of His public 
life He was not. 

The argument followed hitherto proves, I think, on solid 
grounds, that St. Joseph was helped in his work by Our 
Lord, and it is not difficult to imagine the interior joy the 
holy man must have experienced in his labours ; for not only 
was he toiling for those he loved best in the world, but for 
those whom he knew of all human beings to be the most 
worthy of love. And, moreover, how could he but hold 


*® See Delitzsch : Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Christ, pp. 57-8. 
** See Kitto, Bible Cyclopedia (1862), s. v. Education. 
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in the highest honour work shared by God-Incarnate. He 
died, full of justice,in the arms, as we may suppose, of 
Jesus and Mary. The time of his death is uncertain, but 
occurred, in all probability, before the commencement of 
Our Lord’s public life. How long we cannot say: but if any 
interval elapsed before Our Lord began to preach, He must 
have carried on the trade alone, for now He was the 
Bread-winner of the Family. Some have even supposed 
that Our Lord practised His trade in the course of His 
public life. Certainly that life was full of labours, journey- 
ing, preaching, and ministering. But Mk. vi. 3 lends no 
support whatever to this suggestion, and other passages of 
the New Testament are against it. ‘‘ And certain women, 
who had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities; Mary 
who is called Magdalen, out of whom seven devils were 
gone forth, and Joanna, the wife of Chusa Ferod’s steward, 
and Susanna, and many others . . . ministered unto Him 
of their substance” (Lk. viii. 2,3). When Our Lord was 
hanging upon the cross, “ there were also women looking 
on afar off ; among whom was Mary Magdalen and Mary 
the Mother of James the Less and of Joseph, and Salome, 
who also when He was in Galilee followed Him and minis- 
tered to Him, and many other women that came up with 
Him to Jerusalem ” (Mk. xv. 40,41). No doubt “ the things 
that were put” in the purse carried by Judas (Jn. xii. 6; 
xiii. 29) were in part at least the gifts of these holy women.” 

Both the object of the enquiry and the line of argument 
differ in the case of St. Joseph and Our Lord. All are 
agreed that St. Joseph was an artisan, though it is commonly 
held to be uncertain whether his trade was that of a black- 
smith or a carpenter, and writers in past centuries have 
held that the possibilities are not limited to these two 
trades, but that St. Joseph may even have been a mason, 
a goldsmith, or an artisan of some other kind. The object 
was to enquire whether this uncertainty is warranted by the 
evidence, and the result was to show that there can be no 
reasonable doubt that St. Joseph was after all a carpente?. 
In the case of Our Lord, it is universally held at the present 
day that He worked at the same trade as His Foster-father, 
and the object of our enquiry was to examine the evidence 


*! See Steenkiste on Mt. xiii. 55. 
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on which this opinion rested. And the result has been to 
show that the common opinion is well-founded, though by 
no means universally held in the past. In both enquiries, 
the voice of tradition is of great importance. In the case 
of St. Joseph, its source in the written word had to be 
studied in Mt. xiii. 55 and Mk. vi. 3—that is to say, it was 
imperative to establish the meaning of the word té«rav. 
In the case of Our Lord, tradition has again to be traced 
to the Gospel text in Mk. vi. 3 in order to examine those 
explanations of that text, the outcome of which is to explain 
it away. And we have seen that it is most improbable 
that the words could have been spoken except with the 
sense which they first convey to the mind. Lastly, the 
evidence of tradition and of the natural interpretation of 
St. Mark is supported by the teaching and practice of the 
Rabbis. Obedience to their precepts was enjoined by Our 
Lord: “* All things therefore whatsoever they shall say to 
you, observe and do.” ** And though the Talmud, whence 
this teaching of the Rabbis is derived, took its origin in the 
written codification of the Mishna at the close of the second 
century after Our Lord, it is in the first instance composed 
of the traditional Jewish teaching and lore, and the precepts 
there set down on the necessity of learning a trade are 
certainly those in force at the time of Our Lord. In our 
own time, industrial beyond all preceding ages, the ineffable 
condescension of God the Son made Man in passing the 
greater part of His life in the humble obscurity of a 
carpenter’s shop is a mystery of spiritual value and signi- 
_— greater perhaps than in any previous period of 
istory. 


E. F. Sutcuirrs, S.J. 


*- Mt. xxiii. 3. 











Some Prejudices of Criticism. 


THE unfavourable reception which often enough awaits 
Catholic historical works at the hands of critics of other 
denominations is too well known to merit any comment 
for its own sake. It is perhaps inevitable that the criticisms 
should present less a proper estimation of the works’ real 
value than a revelation of the polemical views and talents 
of the reviewers. The note of sectarian bitterness is liable 
to become especially shrill when revolutions and burning 
questions—still living with scarcely diminished strength— 
are under discussion. In this connection the hostile criticism 
to which the works of Denifle and Fr. Grisar on Luther have 
been subjected, is in some respects so typical and instructive 
that an examination of a few of the principles involved may 
not be out of place. The feature to which we would especially 
direct attention is the masquerading of denominational bias 
under the mantel of disinterested and non-sectarian science. 
Bitter anti-Catholic attacks claim to be made solely on behalf 
of the strictly scientific conception of history. 

According to this theory the purpose of the science of 
history is, by a methodic sifting of all available evidence, to 
verify the facts; which it then proceeds to classify, collate 
and interpret, in order finally to connect them in their 
proper causal sequence. In this way it strives to give 4 
thorough and systematic account of the changes and develop- 
ment of human civilisation or of given nations, societies or 
personalities. This account must be thoroughly objective, 
or at least impartial—i.e., it must be independent of the 
particular beliefs and prejudices of the narrator. Un- 
questionably among the most important forces with which 
history has to deal are religious beliefs, moral, social and 
political ideals—it is concerned with every phase of human 
conduct, with what men have striven for and achieved in 
every sphere of their activities. Materially, therefore, 1 
covers much of the field included in Theology, Ethics, 
Politics and Sociology. But it treats this same subject- 
matter from an entirely different standpoint. It 1s con- 
cerned with religious movements and beliefs, but with these 
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only as facts and forces, and it refuses to decide the question 
of their truth or falsity. In technical language the science 
is positive, not normative. It is interested in moral codes, 
human actions, political ideals, but it refrains from passing 
any moral verdict. According to this view the halo of the 
Saint, and logically also the crown of civic virtue are not 
in the gift of Clio. Obviously when the theologian or the 
moralist has the result of the historian’s investigations 
before him he may pronounce his verdict of approval or 
condemnation, but it is the theologian or moralist who fills 
the role of judge, the historian is as it were only the jury- 
man. 

But it is very seldom, indeed, that the historian confines 
himself within these circumscribed limits, for he is, after 
all, a man, and as such, to some extent at least a theologian, 
moralist and politician. His subject-matter is not as with 
the natural scientist the physical, chemical or physiological 
relations of dead atoms and molecules, but the activities, 
aims, ambitions, hopes, fears, virtues and crimes of living 
men in living societies. The coldness and aloofness of the 
natural scientist is not to be expected from him or from his 
reader, it is doubtful even if it is to be desired, and it is 
certainly but very rarely achieved. There are some, indeed, 
who hold that one of the historian’s principal duties is either 
condemn, acquit or approve, “‘ to develop, perfect and arm 
conscience.”” But even those who would deny that this 
falls within the limited scope of history proper, can raise 
no serious objection to such moral judgments on the part 
of the historian, provided the actual narrative itself is not 
biassed and warped thereby. 

Whether we decide that both or only one of these tasks 
falls within the province of historical science, it may be 
granted they are quite distinct, and it is evident that 
“ Scientific ’’ history in the narrower sense does not provide 
the theological or ethical standard on which the religious or 
moral judgment is based. The canon in accordance with 
which condemnation or approval is meted out to conduct 
and events is supplied not by these events themselves, but 
by the historian’s beliefs, religious, moral and political, by 
his general theoretical and practical outlook on the funda- 
mental things of life. From this it is clear that no matter 
how great the agreement between the Catholic and the non- 
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Catholic in the purely historical survey of events, they are 
bound to appraise these events from standpoints that are 
often fundamentally different. And if in this sphere the 
non-Catholic demands agreement it is evident that he is 
doing so on grounds that are purely ‘‘ dogmatic,” and in 
no sense merely “ scientific.” 

But however distinct may be these two functions—the 
presentation of a true and systematic account of the past, 
and the appraisement of the events and conduct therein 
depicted—it is a commonplace that a historian’s beliefs 
and party-prejudices may seriously impair his fair-minded- 
ness and diminish very considerably his ability to weigh 
evidence and to assign to different events their due measure 
of importance. To expect anything else as normal argues a 
rather naif conception of the savant’s psychology. But 
two considerations may usefully be borne in mind. The 
mere fact that a historian makes no open profession of 
faith, but strictly confines himself to pure narrative, is 
obviously no proof whatsoever that that narrative is not 
mainly the child of prejudice. In point of fact the reader 
is more favourably situated for the detection of the undue 
influence of prejudice when he knows the beliefs and aspira- 
tions of the author than when they remain undisclosed. 
Now in this respect the Catholic writer is at an obvious 
disadvantage—and this is what seems to lend plausibility 
to the oft-repeated charge of partiality. His general outlook 
on life is known from the very start—even how his 
sympathies must lie in many of the most important historical 
struggles. Thus, all through the critical reader is awake 
to any general Catholic bias which may seem to militate 
against the proper setting forth of the facts. Adhesion to 
any other form of belief or of unbelief gives no such definite 
information about the positive, or even negative views of the 
writer, and the reader has generally to continue in ignorance 
of these matters to the very end, so that many instances of 
flagrant bias may pass unnoticed which would otherwise 
immediately arouse suspicion. The second consideration 
is that the extent to which prejudice may sway the author 
depends not on the particular form of belief to which he 
gives allegiance, but on his individual character and training. 

Bearing in mind these general considerations let us 
proceed to an examination of some of the principles and 
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assumptions that underlie the particular criticisms in which 
this article is interested. We have no intention of calling 
in question the value of non-Catholic contributions to the 
historiography of the Reformation and of Luther. Nor is 
it in any way necessary to our purpose to look upon the 
“Luther’s” of Denifle and Fr. Grisar as in any sense models 
of biographical work. They have their defects as well as 
their merits—and we have no difficulty in granting that a 
fully satisfactory life of Luther is still to be written. But 
this in no way concerns us here. With the justice of any 
detailed criticism passed on these works, pointing out where 
they have made mistakes, we have nothing to do. Nor do 
we intend to discuss a question, which may seem more 
intimately allied to our purpose—the general Protestant 
attitude towards the history of Luther as illustrated in 
practice. This in itself is a big problem, and would bring 
us too far from our immediate goal. 

The critics in question are not ordinary journalists, but 
are among the acknowledged authorities on the subject. 
Yet they indulge in insults and party-cries such as might 
be expected to appear in the columns of sheets whose special 
purpose is the fostering of sectarian bitterness. These we 
might pass over unnoticed were they merely personal to 
Denifle and Fr. Grisar, and had they not something in them 
typical of this whole attitude of hostility to Catholicism. 
Every impartial reader of Denifle’s Luther wnd Luthertum 
will admit that he himself was by no means free from blame 
here, yet it ill behoves those who lecture him on the score 
of controversial politeness to equal and at times surpass 
him in this respect. Throughout they display a keen 
sensitiveness to any disparagement of their own religious 
beliefs or the value of their historical work, coupled with a 
marked obtuseness to the sensibilities of others. To many, 
no doubt, this will not seem strange, being but a further 
instance of a not unusual practice which prescribes one law 
for the Catholic and another for the Protestant or the 
Agnostic. 

That in dealing with such a thorny subject as the 
Reformation and its hero, there should be plenty of dogmatic 
polemics is only to be expected ; for despite the motto of 
Ranke, “‘ I will only describe things as they actually 
occurred,” which they blazon on their shield, these historians 
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seldom or never limit themselves to mere narrative, to 
history as a positive science. Where these purely dogmatic 
judgments and attacks are openly acknowledged as such 
the present article is not concerned with them. Yet it may 
not be amiss to point out that even here there is a very 
distinct difference between what is allowed to Catholics and 
what to their opponents. Any aspersion on Luther’s 
character, conduct, veracity or doctrine is bitterly resented 
by the very men who fill their pamphlets with insults open 
or veiled of the Catholic Church, her history and her 
doctrine. Portions of Denifie’s book are characterised by 
one of the most moderate of the critics as being “ quite 


9 


infamous.” * And what fairness can be expected from the 
Jesuit Grisar, who, according to Professor Kawerau, brushes 
aside some fables hostile to Luther simply for the purpose 
of more easily entrapping the unwary reader into a belief 
in those that are allowed to remain?* Appeals to the 


1 £.g., Professor Kéhler—in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1913, Nos. 
25, 26—takes exception to certain expressions of Grisar, which he charac- 
terises as “ jumping the rails ’—Entgleisungen—betraying lack of 
objectivity. #.g., the phrase “delirium of abuse” applied to some of 
Luther’s attacks on the Papacy ; the word “ buffoonery ”—really a very 
mild description under the circumstances (English Trans., Vol. IV., p. 
344)—applied to the following statement of Luther :—‘‘ God and all His 
angels must indeed have had a terrible cold in the head not to have been 
able to smell the savoury dish that goes by the name of Defensive League : 
but then He took some sneezewort and cleared His brain and gave them 
clearly to understand that His catarrh was gone and that He now knew 
pretty well what defensive league was.”” How this same critic spoke of 
Denifle may be seen in the following note. He also can refer to idolatry 
in connection with the Mass and make his own a statement of Harnack’s 
anent some Catholic doctrines—* a desolation of religion and the simplest 
demands of morality ” : of. Katholicizmus und Reformation. 

* W. Kohler, Hin Wort zu Denifle’s Luther, p. 30. On p. 31 in the 
same connection he is said to be guilty of ‘* vulgar blaguardism, an infamy 
without compare,” and elsewhere the whole book is described as a pamphlet 
of the filthiest kind. W. Walther, Denifle’s Luther; eine Ausgeburt 
rémisher Moral, uses the phrase “‘ swinish coarseness ”—(‘* saugrob ”’)— 
“sau” and its derivatives were also favourite controversial weapons of 
Luther. The same author, Fur Luther wider Rom, p. 11, having shown 
that the lie that clothes itself in true words is the most dangerous and 
cowardly, goes on to say that not a few of Luther’s Romish opponents 
are masters of this sad art. Professor Kolde’s brochure against Denifle 
is very prolific in insults : P. Denifle, seine Beschimpfung Luthers wnd der 
evangelischen Kirche. ; 

* G. Kawerau, Luther in Katholischen Beleuchtung, p.15. Grisar 18 
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fanaticism of the mob are frequent. Professor Harnack and 
others see in the appearance of Denifle’s volume nothing 
less than the declaration of a new religious war,‘ and warn 
the public that much cannot be expected from those who 
would gladly relight the pyres against heretics.® Political 
party watchcries, such as ‘‘ ultramontanism,” are bandied 
about and do duty for serious criticism. °® 

All this shows that the gulf between the “scientific ”’ 
investigator and the political agitator in the press and on 
the hustings is not as deep as the former seems to think. 
Together with almost incredible stupidities’? which dis- 


also guilty of a “ crafty trick ’’ because in dealing with certain charges 
against Luther he prefers the verdict “not proven” to “not guilty.” 
Herr Kawerau also devotes some interesting and instructive pages to the 
“ Jesuit ” question. 

‘ Cf. Harnack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1903, No. 25. 
Professors Seeberg—Luther und Luthertum in der Neuesten Katholischen 
Beleuchtung—and Kolde also operate with the idea of a “ Religionskrieg.”’ 
The latter is even anxious to use the book as a weapon against the demand 
of the Centrum for full toleration and for the repeal of the laws of excep- 
tion against the Jesuits. He would apparently have Denifle indicted for 
high treason, since he dared, despite the use of some such words by the 
Kaiser, to cast ridicule on the claim made for Luther as being “ the greatest 
of the Germans,” p. 77. 

* Cf. Harnack, loc. cit., col. 690. ‘“* Why then does he waste words on 
us, since the only way of dealing with us heretics is to strike us down 
as was done to our forefathers.”’ Before this he had appealed to the 
shades of all who had been tortured, broken on the wheel and burnt at 
the behest of that Christian love which Denifle would preach. Almost 
identical appeals are made to the prejudices of the mob by Professor 
Walther, Denifle’s Luther, p. 8, and by Professor Kolde, op. cit., pp. 9, 
25 and 57. 

* Professor R. Fester in Religionskrieg und Geschichtswissenschaft— 
the most restrained of these criticisms—protests against an attempt made 
by the well-known historian Professor Lamprecht to “ answer ” detailed 
criticisms, which Professor Finke felt called upon to make against the 
fourth volume of the Deutsche Geschichte, by accusing the latter of ultra- 
montanism. Professor Kéhler, in a comparatively calm survey of Catholic 
contributions to the historiography of the Reformation, mentions this 
dispute, but only in order to accuse Professor Finke of trying to evade 
the issue, and passes over Professor Lamprecht’s conduct in silence. 

> Cf. Walther, op. cit., p. 26. “‘ Catholics are of course bound to 
condemn .Luther’s struggle against Rome, because the infallible Church 
80 teaches. How the truth of this attitude is to be proved is of much 
less importance. ‘Certainty’ is hear not necessary, ‘a probable 
opinion ’ is enough ; and every view that can produce an ‘authority’ in 
its favour is probable. Janssen and Denifle are both authorities, and so 
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figure the brochures all this betrays not only bad taste, 
but must raise grave doubts concerning the much-vaunted 
** objectivity,” and concerning the value of much of this 
** scientific? work in its broad results. Frequent misre- 
presentations of the Catholic teaching and practice, whether 
of to-day or of yesterday, and an apparent inability to see 
their mistakes even when their attention is drawn to them 
do nothing to weaken these doubts. There is indeed a 
remarkable incapacity to state accurately the views of the 
authors criticised—a failing perhaps too prevalent among 
critics generally, but yet one which points in the same 
direction as the other considerations mentioned, and induces 
one to call in question the capacity to interpret properly 
documents belonging to a different age and atmosphere. 

Much of the hostility to Denifle’s and Grisar’s works on 
Luther is due to ordinary sectarian prejudice, but much 
may also be traced to the influence of what Bacon would 
call *‘ idols of the theatre,’ to the tyranny of received 
learned opinion, to the disinclination to change views long 
accepted and consider fairly the evidence on the other side, 
and finally to one of the strongest of all obstacles in the way 
of new truths, the freemasonry, as it were, of educated 
cliques. 

The principal burthen of these pamphlets is the claim 
openly made or silently assumed that science is Protestant. 
This was expressly stated by the well-known historian 
Professor Max Lenz: ‘‘ If Catholicism has brought forth 
savants whom we also can fully recognise, this they owe not 
to the spirit of their Church, which has promulgated the 
Syllabus as law, but to owr forms and our methods, it is our 


they may be followed although they contradict each other. Indeed the 
more numerous the differing accounts of the Lutheran heresy the better, 
as the ‘ probability’ that some one of them is in accord with the reality 
is all the greater. Thus the differences between Mohler, Déllinger, Janssen 
and Denifle need cause no anxiety to the true Catholic—Catholic morality 
is so very different from Protestant.” This extraordinary travesty of 
Catholic doctrine—to prove that the Catholic historian is not bound to 
follow the evidence—is still further developed in the later work of the 
same author, Fiir Luther wider Rom, pp. 4 seq. Professor Kolde, op. cit., 
p. 8, states that for the Romish theologian, for the monk and above all 
for the Dominican, “ St. Thomas is the Gospel (ist das Evangelium)—even 
though this is not always admitted.” Professor Kéhler against Denifle, 
p. 23, informs us that opinio is a scholastic technical term for Faith. 
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results which they on their part and as far the limits of 
obedience to the Church allow have followed. History has 
been the principal agent in dispersing the cloud world that 
shrouded our knowledge.” ° 

The contention is that by their allegiance to the Church, 
by their very faith Catholics are unfitted to discover the 
truth, or if they do chance on it they are forbidden to write 
it. With great clearness this position is defined by Professor 
Walther in his attack on Denifle.® ‘‘ He desired to give a 
true picture, but was wnable to do so because he was unable 
to see correctly. And the reason of this is that before he 
began his investigations on Luther he already knew what 
he was compelled to find, if he was not prepared to con- 
tradict the ex cathedra pronouncement of the Pope and fall 
away from the one Church and its unity.” If possible more 
strongly and more insultingly Professor Kolde gives his 
adhesion to the same dictum.!° Possibly through lack of. 
clear thinking on his part and through his failure to dis- 
tinguish between the different offices of narrator and moral 
judge which the historian may fill he finds it impossible to 
reconcile two statements of Denifle, and then proceeds: 
“The reconciliation of these two utterances is only possible 


* Rimischer Glaube und freie Wissenschaft, p. 24, quoted by Denifle, 
Luther und Luthertum I*, p. 853n. Denifle, one of the principal cloud- 
dispellers among medievalists, then goes on to add that his success was 
entirely due to the Aristotelian-Scholastic method applied to history. It 
may not be without interest to recall what Professor Lenz has to say 
about one of the most subjective of all modern historians, but one with 
whose religious and political ideals he is in general agreement. He could 
describe Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century as “ the 
most beautiful work of German historiography, a monument of German 
prose, the fellow of which we do not possess : ”’ Kleine Historische Schriften, 
p.476. Whatever may be his merits as a patriot and even in some respects 
as a writer on historical subjects Treitschke’s religious and political ideas 
so dominate and colour his “ history’ that everything that opposed 
Prussia and the realisation of a united Germany under her leadership is 
unsparingly lashed and has its good qualities unscrupulously suppressed. 
There is scarcely a more striking example of violence done to historical 
evidence for political, national and religious purposes. The “ Protestant ” 
character of historical science is also urged by Professor Seeberg, op. cit., 
p. 29. ‘‘ Denifle does not understand Luther in accordance with the 
sources, but from the standpoint of Catholic polemics, we on the contrary 
do not understand him from the Protestant point of view, but our whole 
effort is to interpret him according to the sources.” 

* Op. cit., p. 14. 1° Op. cit., p. iv. 
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for one trained in the jesuitical exercises, and thereby 
capable of calling black white when his superiors or the 
Church so ordain.’”” From France the same message comes: 
‘* M. Grisar, however, has to struggle against unsurmountable 
obstacles. Obliged as a member of the Society of Jesus to 
fight heresy and defend the Papacy, he measures the 
personality of Luther according to the ideal of Catholic 
orthodoxy. This is the reason of his failure to understand 
the greatness of his hero’s genius and work. He regards, as 
he is bound to regard, his separation from the Church as a 
sacrilege. He is lacking in the independence of judgment 
necessary to give a living picture of the man, who, whatever 
his weaknesses and faults, will ever remain a brilliant 
historical figure.” ‘' Even a not too ill-disposed critic can 
express surprise that Catholic historians have the courage 
to condemn the abuses connected with the traffic in indul- 
gences on the eve of the Reformation.!* 

So ingrained is this prepossession that Catholic historio- 
graphy has attributed to it a solidarity to which it can lay 
no claim. There is no reason why in the purely historical 
account of Luther’s activities and character there should be 
any more agreement between Mohler, Janssen, Denifle and 
Grisar than between those Protestant biographers who 
differ on most important points. It is wrong to assume that 
in this sense there is any such thing as a Catholic view of 
Luther, or that any writer however brilliant can commit 
the Church to his conclusions. As long as the frailties of 
the human intellect continue it is too optimistic to look 
for agreement, even in matters that are not merely accidental, 
among historians who have to deal with such a complex 
personality as Luther. If,then,in some questions Fr. Grisar 


1 Revue Historique. Adolf. Stern, in a short notice of Grisar’s three 
volumes. Nor is Professor Harnack behind hand, summing up his 
criticism of Grisar’s second (German) volume in these words :—‘‘ I must 
refuse to enter into any detailed criticism of this work . . . as the 
whole point of view is fundamentally wrong from which a Catholic is in 
duty bound to consider this most important person.’ Cf. Professor 
Kohler in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1913, col. 1544 seg. Professor 
Kawerau has some interesting pages of similar import. Luther in Katho- 
lischen Beleuchtung. Unfortunately they are too long for quotation. He 
also develops the “ Jesuit’ argument more fully than M. Stern, pp. 
5 and 6. 

12 Cf. Kohler Katholicizmus und Reformation, pp. 65, 66. 
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rejects the conclusions of Denifle, nothing can be more 
absurd than to hail this as a change in the “‘ Catholic” 
conception of Luther—and yet we find this absurdity con- 
stantly repeated.'* 

It is not easy to understand why the Catholic position 
in these matters should be subject to such serious miscon- 
ceptions. There are, of course, certain dogmas which no 
Catholic can reject without ceasing to belong to the Church. 
It is well known that doctrinal tolerance in the sense of in- 
difference to fundamental truths has never been a mark of 
the Church. That the Church was right in condemning 
certain doctrines of Luther no Catholic can think of question- 
ing, but a moment’s consideration will show that this is a 
matter with which history has nothing to do. Agreement 
or disagreement must be determined on religious and 
theological grounds, and the Protestant who holds that the 
Church was wrong is acting as a theologian as much as is 
the Catholic who loyally accepts her decision. Whether the 
dogmas in accordance with which she excommunicated 
Luther are true or false can be decided certainly least of all 
by that scientific history which so strongly repudiates any 
claim to investigate, or even consider, the truth of such 
dogmas. In the strictly historical portion of their work 
Catholics are perfectly free, and nothing can be further from 
the truth than the argument that because the Church felt 
bound to condemn certain doctrines of Luther, Catholics are 
thereby shut out from the possibility of giving an unbiassed 
account of his life. In their investigations into the develop- 
ment of his character, views, conduct and general activities 
they must be guided solely by the evidence at their disposal. 


13 The belief in Catholic ‘ subjectivity ’’ sometimes amounts to a 
regular obsession, and then the effect is not altogether devoid of humour. 
Thus Professor Kéhler (Hin Wort zu Denifle’s Luther, pp. 18 and 19, and 
Katholicizmus und Reformation, p. 47) is at great pains to show against 
Denifle that the Medieval Church insisted on the necessity of good works 
in conjunction with grace. He apparently is under the impression that 
Denifle is anxious to suppress this. In his polemical zeal to convict 
Catholies of lack of “* objectivity ’’ he apparently forgets that what may 
to him appear as a fault may for Denifle be a virtue. The “ bigotry” 
that would induce the latter to suppress for the Middle Ages essentially 
and genuinely Catholic doctrines would certainly be unique. To such 
topsyturvydom can the idée fize of Catholic “subjection to authority ” 
sometimes lead even intelligent critics. 
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They are not bound beforehand even to reject his bona fides, 
or his subjective honesty and sincerity. Their conclusions 
on these, as on other purely historical matters, must be 
decided by their general knowledge of human nature applied 
to the actual evidence in the case. The odiwm Lutheri is in 
no way a presupposition of Catholic investigation.*. 

It is an entirely different question when the historian 
or biographer not satisfied with giving a mere narrative 
of events and their development proceeds to pronounce 
judgment on them. Here, of course, each man, be he author 
or reader, must be guided by his fundamental religious and 
moral beliefs, and it is only natural that the greatest diver- 
sity of view should prevail. Even among Catholics there is 
bound to be marked differences of opinion, for the Church 
is very far indeed from pretending to dictate beforehand 
a decisive verdict on the moral quality of each particular 
act. 

But an examination of the extracts which we have given 
will reveal the true inwardness of the demand made of 
Catholic historians. What is actually required is not merely 
an unbiassed account of events, but the acceptance of the 
Protestant standard for estimating their religious and moral 
value and significance.'® For where not obviously without 


1 As seems to be taken for granted by W. Braun in his review of Grisar 
in the Correspondenzblatt, 1911, No. 37, and in the Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung, 1911, No. 33; ef. Walther, Fur Luther wider Rom, p.1. ‘* And 
in his whole personality the specifically evangelical is so sharply expressed 
that anyone must hate him in his heart of hearts, who knows him inti- 
mately and yet will not give up the Romish point of view. Catholics 
eannot get rid of the delusion that a victory over Lutheranism were 
secured if only they could succeed in proving Luther to be a good-for- 
nothing. Since in their case Faith is a blind subjection to authority, 
they think that we also blindly accept the authority of Luther.” We 
agree with the further pronouncement of this critic that a rejection of 
Luther by no means involves a rejection of some of his fundamental 
doctrines. Professor Seeberg therefore is not correct in stating “‘ whoever 
abuses Luther abuses Protestantism,” op. cit., 30. 

»* An adequate discussion of the main position taken up by Kohler 
in his criticism of Grisar’s three volumes—Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1913, 
No. 25—would require a separate article. He seems to admit that when 
the element of evaluation comes in denominational differences must 
prescribe unsurmountable limits to anything like general agreement. 
But it is soon apparent that this admission does not commit him to very 
much. On the question of the justice of Luther’s claim to be considered 
a real religious reformer he protests against Grisar framing his judgment 
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foundation the burthen of these polemics is directed against 
the judgment passed on Luther and his activities. And 
this wholesale rejection of Catholic morality and dogma 
pretends to be the demand of a standpoint which expressly 
renounces all claim to decide such questions. In order to 
satisfy the supposed requirements of a strictly undenomina- 
tional science Catholics must become Protestants! They 
must recognise in Luther the true regenerator of St. Paul,’ 
and must decide in favour of Luther and against the Church 
on some of the fundamental principles at issue between 
them.'? The more one studies these criticisms the more 
one feels the force of Denifle’s indictment. ‘“‘ One thing is 
certain, that the Protestant theologians will acknowledge 
full objectivity, unbiassed investigation, freedom of spirit, 
and absolute bona fides only in the case of that historian of 
the Reformation who sees Luther with their spectacles, and 
is ready to decide in his favour against Rome. Every other 
kind of investigation, every other result is condemned 
beforehand as unclean, unhistorical, filled with party spirit 
and written with a purpose. The shattering of the Roman 
Church is the greatest deed in the World’s history ; whatever 
helps this work is great, whoever bears a hand in it is a 
religious hero. . . . Of a truth for these men objectivity 


in accordance with Catholic standards. For “it is an error in historical 
method to judge a man by a standard that is foreign to him.” “It is 
not permissible to measure a man determined to shake the medieval 
Church to its very foundations according to ideals on the destruction of 
which he was bent. . . . Catholics must break with this false method 
once and for all. . . . It is a fundamental postulate of our science to 
understand a historical personality from the point of view of his own 
not another’s intentions, and by means of a thorough psychological 
appreciation of these to master his world of ideas.’’ Thus the historian 
“has no right to demand any particular line of conduct from his hero 
nor state what is permitted to him, but only what he permits to himself.” 
Underlying all this may simply be the demand that the historian must 
spare no effort thoroughly to understand a man’s conduct in connection 
with his personality, character, position, circumstances and central ideals— 
all of which falls within the task of the science of history in the narrower 
sense defined at the beginning of this article. But the evaluating function 
of the historian, if he indulges in it, still remains over and so far as Professor 
Kohler is referring to this his demands rest on the metaphysically unsound 
view of the relativity of truth to which he has no right to commit the 
science of history. 
** Of. Kohler, Zin Wort, p. 30. 
" Ibid., pp. 20 seq. 
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means nothing more or less than Protestant apologetics and 
subjectivism ; freedom of spirit is simply subjection to that 
public opinion which has been partly inherited and partly 
formed by themselves; investigation without presupposi- 
tions means working according to rules which they have 
a priori laid down and accepted; absolute bona fides is 
equivalent to hostility to the Catholic past, Catholic institu- 
tions, the Pope, bishops, priests and monks.” !8 

Professor Hausleiter gives us a picture of the ideal 
Catholic from this point of view.'* He was a priest living in 
the Austria of the semi-schismatical Joseph II. He was filled 
with a deep admiration for Luther, the man, the patriot, 
and the reformer, and translated three volumes of his hero’s 
letters for the benefit of Catholic readers. He regarded 
Luther as the true interpreter of St. Paul, and the doctrine 
of salvation by faith alone as one of the most wholesome 
and efficacious of Christian heritages; he had but little 
patience with those Catholic controversialists who would lay 
such stress on the sola. Professor Hausleiter sighs for the 
return of these haleyon days when a Catholic priest—and 
professor of theology and censor of theological writings 
to boot—could write in this strain, and when the soul of the 
Catholic Circle at Miinster, the Princess von Gallitzin, could 
have her religious feelings revived by Hamann, and could 
put Luther’s Bible into the hands of twelve young students 
at an Obversant monastery—greatly to the chagrin of an 
older resident who is angered at their no longer believing 


1* Luther und Luthertum I?, p. 854. Cf. p. 860, where he quotes from 
Lenz, op. cit., p. 6, that one of the preliminary questions put by this 
professor to his Catholic student was whether in his studies he felt himself 
in @ position to take no account of any bond binding him to the wil! of 
the Church in which he was brought up, or of any deference towards 
another’s will; and whether he was prepared, as investigator and as 
teacher, to follow his own free convictions.” Cf. Professor Harnack in 
his criticisms on Grisar’s first volume in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(quoted by Grisar Bd. ITI, p. 956) : The Catholic historian must, according 
to Harnack, be prepared to admit that the dogmatic theory of the Catholic 
Church “ itself contains the germ of those bad practices ” which Lather 
began to fight, and “ to the present day has not been able to correct or 
get rid of these practices.” Also he must be ready to grant that Luther 
was in the right when he showed the way to get rid of the sacramental 
magic or of the burden of the Roman Imperator, who announces that he 
is the representative of Christ. 

”® Hausleiter, Luther im Romischen Urteil, pp. 6-13. 
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in the infallibility of the Pope and at their reading without 
scruple all good books written by Protestants.2° No 
Catholic can desire the return of that spirit which proved its 
tolerance by the surrender of fundamental principles. 

How far historians—Catholic or non-Catholic—allow 
their religious beliefs to warp their historical sense is a matter 
for consideration in each individual case—it cannot be 
decided on the a priori lines laid down by these Protestant 
critics. In addition to mangling texts and wrenching them 
from their context in order to force on them a false inter- 
pretation, there is one fault which Catholics are supposed 
to have made especially theirown. It is held to be a typical 
mark of the Catholic school from Mohler and Déllinger down 
to Denifle and Grisar to make misleading selections from 
the available evidence, emphasizing all that tells in favour 
of the Sixteenth Century Church and against Luther, and 
suppressing all that has the opposite tendency. This charge 
is constantly repeated as if it were a magic formula of 
unfailing efficiency against all Catholic works on the 
Reformation. 

It lies altogether outside the scope of the present article 
to investigate the truth of this criticism,” as, even were the 
authors attacked really guilty of the charge laid at their 
door, it is obvious that this failing cannot be traced to any 
Catholic principle.22 One or two remarks, however, of a 
general character may be allowed. 

One-sidedness and unfair discrimination is the fault of 
too many historians of every creed, yet no institution has 
80 much reason to complain bitterly of this abuse as the 
Catholic Church. This is evidenced by the caricatures of 
her history and teaching prevalent in non-Catholic circles. 
Much of the work of modern historians of all denominations 
has been devoted to the steady demolition of that travesty 
¢ the Middle Ages which Protestant tradition has handed 

own. 

In comparatively recent times it is against Janssen 

** Ibid., p. 14. 

™ Against Denifle the charge may seem not to lack foundation. But 
it loses much of its force, even here, when we bear in mind that Denifle 


was not writing a biography of Luther, but framing an indictment claiming 
to be based on scientifically established results. 


_™ Of historians of the front rank Treitschke is probably the most 
striking example of this fault in its most exaggerated form. 


M 
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especially that the charge of unfair selection of evidence has 
been levelled. Yet it is not without significance that one of 
the critics who repeats the charge has to acknowledge that 
Janssen was, in some most important respects, a veritable 
pioneer in the historiography of the Reformation.** ‘‘ He 
created the history of Civilisation for the epoch of the 
Reformation.’ High politics and princes are not alone of 
importance. In order to understand the great upheaval in 
its causes and effects it is necessary to make as thorough 
and detailed investigation as possible of the spiritual, 
religious, moral and social practices, beliefs and condition 
of the masses of the people. If he was a pioneer in this 
“* democratising of historical science’ for this period, then 
on what foundations could the charges of partisan selection 
of evidence rest which greeted his first volumes? Does 
not the real course of argument seem to be that because he 
arrived at results differing from those received in the circle 
of his critics, therefore his method must be bad, and this 
despite the fact that he tapped sources which up to his time 
had never been properly drawn upon, and broached problems 
which previously had not been raised ? 

It was also objected against Janssen that he painted too 
rosy a picture of the moral and religious conditions prevalent 
during the outgoing Middle Ages. But when we find that 
the “‘ abuses’ which he is accused of suppressing, misinter- 
preting or glossing over are in essentials the same as those 
which form the stock-in-trade of ordinary Protestant 
polemics against present day Catholicism we may legiti- 
mately suspect the value of much of this criticism. 

Finally, it may be of interest to point out that the very 
brochures in which these general charges are made provide 
some striking illustrations of the very fault in question. To 
support certain attempts at refutation quotations are 
adduced which an appeal to the source shows to be torn for 
their context and wrongly interpreted. Furthermore, one 
or two very minor points in Denifle’s and Grisar’s works 
are singled out and treated at such length that the reader 
is left under the impression that they are regarded by the 
authors as of first class importance.*4 


** W. Kohler, Katholicizmus und Reformation, pp. 42-44. 
** To take one example. Grisar is anxious to discover the time when 
Luther became convinced of the absolute assurance of salvation by faith, 
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The charge of suppression is not so frequently brought 
against Grisar. But he is accused if not of suppressing the 
evidence in favour of Luther, at any rate of burying it under 
a mass of hostile detail. General objection is taken to the 
amount of detailed work, where every act and every thought 
of the Reformer is brought under the microscope and the 
dissecting knife of the inquisitorial investigator. In the 
confused medly of resulting particular facts and traits it is 
held that the leading features of his life and character 
disappear. 

Catholic historians are thus face to face with a dilemma: 
they may undertake and display the necessary amount of 
minute investigation which is generally supposed to be the 
sine qua non of any more general result or they may let this 
drop out of sight and paint the character and life of Luther 
in a few bold clear lines. If they choose the former alterna- 
tive they lay themselves open to the objection which we 
have just heard, if the latter the old charges of prejudice 
and suppression lie to the hand of any dogmatic opponent 
who is dissatisfied with the result. 

The objection to the mass of detail which is to be found 
in Grisar’s work does not rest solely on artistic grounds. 
It is generally coupled with a fairly definite indication of the 
main outlines which alone can be regarded as satisfactory. 
The recognition of the heroic and superhuman in Luther’s 


and wishes to emphasize the individual character of this inspiration as 
an occurrence. Among other matters he is thereby led to a discussion 
of the place where this inspiration first dawned upon Luther, and comes 
to the conclusion that according to himself the revelation was vouchsafed 
to him in the privy of the monks situated in a tower on the walls of Witten- 
berg. To this question of the locality Grisar devotes less than two pages 
(Vol. I, pp. 396, 397) of the English translation—which is to be complete 
in six volumes. The whole matter is treated incidentally and no stress 
whatever is laid upon it. Elsewhere, when he has occasion to refer to it, 
he makes use of the phrase “ the discovery on the tower.” Yet Professor 
Harnack accuses him of the desire to make the question of locality into a 
“ capital question ” in order to throw ridicule on Luther and his evangelical 
doctrine just as the earlier Catholics did in connection with the death of 
Arius. Now, as the reader may easily see for himself, of all this there is 
not the slightest hint. Yet the accusation is repeated by other critics. 
Professor Kéhier’s action here is even stranger still, as he had before him 
the remarks at the close of Grisar’s work where the author calls attention 
to the facts which I have mentioned. He describes it as one of the worst 
examples of the inquisitorial process which he sees everywhere in Grisar’s 
work, and finds fault that so much space is devoted to it. 
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character is demanded of all those who are to be thought 
worthy of approaching the task of writing his biography. This 
is the position expressly taken up by Professor Harnack™ 
who, in addition, objects to the importance attributed to the 
unfavourable traits in Luther’s character. ‘‘ Finally, even 
he cannot fail to recognise that in relation to God and 
morality Luther was no hypocrite ; then in that case to see 
in the filth in Luther a final and essential element will not 
do ; the duty of the biographer is to make it subordinate 
and explain it. . . . Its simple juxtaposition, as if it 
were of equal value, with religious and moral earnestness 
cannot be allowed to stand ; such a portrait is incredible 
and merely betrays the helplessness of the painter.”?* The 
reader will probably find Professor Seeberg’s comments in 
this matter still more startling. ‘‘ Luther was no ‘ saint,’ 
he was a man of mighty proportions and faculties. Such 
natures are acquainted with impulses and temptations of 
which others have only a faint inkling. The same wonderful 
forces, which are at the basis of words and actions that re- 
echo through the centuries, can also break forth in harshness 
and violence, coarseness and brutality. In the case of nearly 
all the very great men of history not only the virtues, but 
also the faults, are heroic in character. . . . Luther was 
no exception. The injustice and one-sidedness of his 
polemics, the flaming passion and gigantic self-consciousness 
of his personality, the frightful momentum and _ brutal 
violence of his hate cannot be denied out of existence. But 
everyone who really knows Luther will recognise that all 
these faults are only the obverse of the wonderful greatness 
of the man, of his devotion to his cause, free from fear and 
vanity, of his deep pious earnestness, of his warm love of his 
people. So it is quite easy to understand how it is that those 
who are not searching for Luther’s short-comings should 
fail to see them—no one studies the shadows when he is 


** In his criticism of Grisar’s second (German) volume Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 1911, No. 24, col. 752. 

** Jbid., col. 751. One may be permitted to wonder what is this 
concept of personality of Harnack’s which thus a priori seems to rule out 
histor'ca] results. In this connection another critic of Grisar and admirer 
of Luther (Eugen Fischer in Die Grenzboten, 71 Jahrgang, No. 41) sees in 
his hero’s coarseness and similar qualities not any blotches on the picture, 
but its very essence. 
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gazing at the light. . . . When two worlds are struggling 
for mastery in the breast of a man, then it denotes a 
ridiculous loss of the sense of proportion rigorously to test 
the accuracy of his quotations, and to judge the elementary 
expressions of his deepest emotion according to their fitness 
for the drawingroom. . . . It shows but a slight con- 
ception of historical values to demand from such a man the 
virtues and manners of any ordinary professor or general 
superintendent. . . . Such heroic figures do not belong 
to the week-days of history. On the Sundays they are born 
and are active, and he is but a poor historian who cannot 
appreciate these feast-day men of the world’s history. . . . 
Luther was no ‘ saint’; the traits of that demonaic great- 
ness belonging to the leaders of history give not only light 
but also cast shadows.” ” 

For Luther, obviously, there is to be a special moral 
code, a special logic, and a special science of history. He 
is a genius, and as such is above all ordinary rules. In other 
words, the arbitrary whims of the historian and hero- 
worshipper are to have full sway, the artist replaces the 
scientist. All conflicting and unfavourable traits must dis- 
appear, “‘ admissions against interest’? may not be used 
against Luther, his bona fides is never to be questioned, the 
accounts which late in life he gives of his earlier development 
must be accepted, even though they conflict rather than 
agree with his own utterances belonging to the earlier period, 
the verdict ‘‘ not proven” must always give place to “‘ not 
guilty ’’ however much the evidence may seem to demand 
the former. What in the ordinary man would be regarded 
as examples of self-contradiction and inconsistency become 
proofs of the greatness and many-sidedness of a mind in 
intimate contact with the deepest problems of life. Even 
his extraordinarily filthy language causes no uneasiness to 
his admirers, it is rather a further proof of his greatness and 
close touch with life. It may be readily admitted that in 
this respect very much depends on taste ; yet the taste that 
admires much of Luther’s coarseness is hardly to be envied.?*® 
Furthermore, it seems too frequently to be forgotten that 
what may be mere ribaldry and coarseness in the barrack- 


* Against Denifle, op. cit., pp. 27, 28, 30. 
** If the reader turns to p. 34 of Professor Kéhler’s brochure against 
Denifle he will probably find how much men may differ in matters of taste. 
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room may be something very different in the Church. 
There is also much in Luther’s language that ceases to be a 
‘* mere matter of taste,” and is positively indecent. 

There is but one logical conelusion from the general 
principles which these Protestant critics have enumerated : 
Luther and the Reformation must be treated as a kind of 
preserve sacred to Lutheran historians. And this claim is 
either openly or covertly made by most of them. Starting 
from the fairly sound general principle that most detailed 
criticism is useless coming from one who has not grasped 
the “ central ”’ idea or position of the system criticised, they 
draw the wholly unwarranted conclusion that Catholics are 
incapable of understanding Luther’s central conception 
since they do not share it, and have had no personal ex- 
perience of it, and therefore are not in a position to grasp 
the true significance of the religious movement which he 
inaugurated. Hence Professor Kohler maintains that Grisar 
is wrong in giving an affirmative answer to the question: 
‘* Ts it really impossible for a Catholic to depict Luther with 
objectivity and as he really was?” Professor Hausleiter 
is also definite on the point: ‘It is easy to see that a 
proper appreciation of Luther on the part of members of 
the Roman Church must be reckoned as one of the most 
difficult problems—scarcely susceptible, indeed, of a solution. 
The reason is that in the centre of Luther’s personality 
stands his Faith, his conception of the Gospel, his 
Christianity based on Paul. All the numerous and powerful 
utterances and activities of this creative man in the field 
of public life, the education of youth, the German language, 
are so intimately bound up with this central point that a 
thorough rejection of his evangelical message must lead to a 
darkening and diminution of that calmness of judgment 
necessary for appreciating the significance of his translation 
of the Bible, his hymns and his catechisms.” ** 

The absurdity of the reasoning on which this rejection 
of Catholic historians from the field of the biography of 
Luther is too patent to require demonstration. It would 
reduce to a nullity anything in the nature of a history of 


2* Op. cit., p. 3. Even Protestants are not above suspicion. Cf. 
Walther, Fur Luther wider Rom, p. 9. ‘ There are many Protestants 
who by no means clearly and whole-heartedly take their stand on the 
Reformation, and consequently find a great deal with which to find fault 
in Luther’s life and doctrine.” 
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dogma or even of philosophic thought. For who can accept 
the ‘‘ central positions’ of the different heresies and con- 
flicting systems of philosophic thought with which such 
histories have to deal ? Indeed all historiography would be 
impossible, for just as no Catholic may presume to write 
about Lutheranism, so it ought to follow that no Protestant 
may write about the Catholic Church, and the agnostic 
and the atheist would have a very limited field indeed. 
The argument might be carried further still, but there is no 
use insisting on the obvious. 

The fate of the historiography of Luther is itself a very 
instructive lesson in the dangers involved in the position 
taken up by these critics. Each age and each sect has 
interpreted Luther from some central position, which it 
considered the really essential one. The result has been 
not so many satisfactory biographies of the Reformer, but 
rather a series of confessions of faith grouped round his 
person. Luther thus tended to become a kind of dummy 
figure which each author might dress up with his own 
particular religious and ecclesiastical views. For the 
rationalist he is a kind of rationalist who broke the authority 
of the Church, for the evangelical he is before all else the 
man who made the Bible the sole rule of faith, whereas for 
others this seems to have been but a temporary expedient 
intended to promote the victory of the real kernel of his 
message—justification by faith alone. Some look upon him 
as a thorough conservative, others as the herald of a new 
and freer religion, unencumbered with dogma. Perhaps the 
most startling interpretation of all is from the pen of a 
modern admirer who sees in Luther the apostle of a kind of 
pantheistic naturalism—this alone, we learn, enables us to 
understand and appreciate what so many erroneously 
regard as blots in his character and conduct.*® The 
attempt therefore to ignore the ordinary rules of historical 
investigation and to substitute the “‘ inner understanding ” 
of his “‘ central idea and purpose ”’ for the detailed investi- 
gation of facts has been to reduce Luther from a concrete 
historical personality to a mere type. 


J. M. O’SULLIVAN. 


** Fischer in Die Grenzboten, loc. cit. Professor Kohler in his criticism 
of Grisar looks forward with interest to the further development of this 
mteresting and stimulating idea. 








Che Buman Character of Jesus. 
A Proof of Bis Divinity. 


Tue words and character of Jesus suggest Divinity. I do 
not here argue from the clear claims to Divinity expressed 
in the Gospel of St. John, inasmuch as many opponents of 
the Divinity of Christ do not, wrongly I believe, admit its 
genuineness. In presenting the claims of Jesus to Divinity 
I take my stand on the general drift of the Synoptic 
Gospels because most scholars of whatever schools regard 
them as faithful representations of His thought. They 
supply a suitable basis for argument with herr sca In 
them Jesus claims the right to be the future Judge of the 
living and the dead, the power to separate the good from 
the wicked no matter how secret may be the actions of the 
latter, the judgment of the countless millions of the silent 
dead (Matt. xxv. 31); and He thereby supposes His future 
knowledge of their innumerable secret thoughts and 
motives. Jesus assumes equal authority with the Almighty 
Father in regard to the forgiveness of sin, for He remits 
the sin of Magdalen on account of love shown to Him- 
self (Luke vii. 47). He claims that He alone amongst 
mortals knows the heavenly Father, and He assumes that 
He Himself is so incomprehensible that no one knows Him- 
self but the Almighty (Matt. xi.). Could a mere man say 
so much? Jesus is the Supreme Commander of service of 
Himself, exceeding all human power of claim. Whoever does 
not abandon father, or mother, or wife, or child, or even 
his own life for the sake of the service of Jesus, is not 
worthy to be His disciple (Matt. x. 37). He claims—what 
merely human teacher could ?!—to have the power of solac- 
ing the troubled heart of all humanity, to have balm for its 
eternal sorrows. “Come to Me all you that labour and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi.). In His 
Sermon on the Mount He is a Lawgiver on a par with 
Jahveh Himself; nay—does He dare it?—He claims to 
improve upon, to fulfil the law given on Mount Sinai 
(Matt. v.). The tremendous, but justified egotism of the 
“ But I say to you” is set over against the divine werds of 
the Old Law—“ Thou shalt not kill.” From the mightiness 
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of such claims and of such a programme any mere man, no 
matter how high his ambition, would instantly shrink 
under penalty of wild insanity or of ignominious failure. 
Yet neither of these alternatives happened in the case of 
Jesus, as the history of His character and work will show. 
Viewing those tremendous claims only one or other suppo- 
sition is left, that Jesus was God, or that He was an arro- 
gant impostor, or habitually insane. Does an examination 
of His character reveal imposture or wild insanity ? 

We find in Jesus a grandeur of manly character. Like 
His own description of the Baptist, He was not a man 
clothed in soft garments nor a reed shaken by the wind. 
He faced an angry mob of hissing Jews more than once; 
He unconventionally healed on the Sabbath; and under 
pressure of objections against His claims, His way was not 
to retract, but to reiterate. With no human authority in 
the Jewish Synagogues He flogged the dealers from His 
Father’s temple, and overturned the tables of the money- 
changers, referring to them as thieves (Matt. xxi.). How 
came it about that He could have such active courage in a 
strange city, or that they could tamely submit to such insult 
at the moment, and only some time afterwards pluck up 
courage enough to ask Him by what authority He did those 
things? Better than any other even at this day is the theory 
of St. Jerome that something fiery, something star-like, 
radiated from His eyes, and the majesty of Divinity 
flashed in His face." 

The grandeur of His strong character reveals itself also 
in His words, arid they may be recommended to the 
consideration of those like Lecky and Nietzsche, who 
suppose that Christianity and its Author are charac- 
terized by an essentially passive or feminine type of 
virtue. His speech has a gigantic strength. Camels 
attempting to pass through the eyes of needles, mill- 
stones tied around the necks of scandal-givers, mountains 
cast into the sea—such are His figures. “Let the dead 
bury the dead,” “ Whoever puts his hand to the plough and 
looks back is not worthy of heaven,” “ To him that hath not, 
even that which he hath will be taken away,” “ It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judg- 


*Comment. super Matt. 21. Quoted by St. Thomas, Summa Theol, 
Pars. 3°, Q. XLIV., a. 3, ad primum. 
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ment” than for an unbelieving city—such are the axioms 
which express the severe strength of His character, and 
which exclude for ever the supposition that His teaching is 
effeminate. Hearing His words the satellites sent to arrest 
Him by the Jewish authorities returned to their masters 
with the confession that they dared not. Hearing His words 
with their great message and with their absolute authority, 
so unlike the case of merely human doubting teachers, the 
listeners were forced to exclaim—‘ Never did man speak 
like this.” 

Candour is one of the tests of strength. Jesus was 
candid with His friends, with the public, with His enemies. 
With Peter, who intervened in mistaken good-nature to 
dissuade Him from the way of the cross, and whom He re- 
buked sternly with the words—“ Thou savourest not the 
things that are of God, but the things that are of men” 
(Matt. xvi. 23). With the multitude, whose secret motives 
He discerns, and discloses quite plainly—they sought Him 
for “the meat which perisheth ” (John vi. 27). With His 
enemies whom He iio in parable as those about to 
kill the beloved Son sent by the Father to the vineyard, and 
about to be destroyed themselves by the just vengeance of 
God. His enemies He called by their true names; He 
designated as hypocrites Pharisees and Scribes and cap- 
tious interrogators (Matt. xxii.); Herod, the king of His 
native province, He called “ that fox.’’ He told His accusers 
at the great trial that He spoke openly in the temple, 
though it is true that in His early years of public ministry 
He taught in a guarded manner, as He, having the destiny 
of Truth, was in danger of being suppressed before His 
time. Well might He claim—“ For this came I into the 
world that I should give testimony to the truth” (John 
XViii. 37). 

A due independence is an attribute of strength of soul. 
When the enemies of Jesus came to trip Him in His speech 
and when they tried to put Him off His guard and to cap- 
ture His good-will by a flattering introduction to their 
query—“ Is it lawful to pay tribute to Cesar? ” they surely 
conveyed some truth in giving the public estimate of His 
character—‘ Neither carest Thou for any man, for Thou 
dost not regard the person of man” (Matt. xxii. 16). His 
penetrating and fearless answer to their flattery is—“ Why 
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do you tempt Me, ye vg song ” The same quality of 
divine independence of human respect and opinion is an 
attribute of the Church which continues His personality, 
which tells the truth even though Anglicans may thereby 
be lost to reconciliation, which proclaims true doctrine even 
though brilliant Modernists may thereby follow her no 
longer, which anathematizes the errors of the day even 
though a world of advocates of so-called progress may raise 
their hands in horror. 

This, the character of Christ, is all the grander in its 
great reserve. Fortitude without discretion, or temperate- 
ness, degenerates into fury, or rashness. The temperate- 
ness, calmness, and gentleness of the character of Jesus are 
irreconcilable with the charge of visionary enthusiasm, or 
of hallucination. Like His own Church He temperately 
distinguishes, as in the case cf the rich young man, between 
the thing necessary for entrance into Heaven—-observance 
of the ten commandments, and between the perfection of 
discipleship—* Sell all thou hast and give to the poor and 
come, follow Me.” His way of life is not that of the ex- 
treme ascetic, John the Baptist, though wisdom is liberally 
admitted to be justified in the latter. He came eating and 
drinking, able to take part in the wedding-feast of Cana, 
capable of participating in all the legitimate interests of 
men. The result is that He is an exemplar, not for one 
class of humanity, but for all classes. Unlike the Essenes 
who condemned marriage, He takes little children in His 
arms to embrace and bless, and however much Aristotle and 
Plato may discourse of virtues, we do not imagine them 
with the children of the proletariat in their arms. He 
prescribes, but He does not prescribe harshly. He invites 
people to take a burden indeed—not the burden of the 
scribes, which is insupportable in its complexity, but a 
burden that is light and a yoke that is sweet. He gives a 
lesson in tolerance to His disciples who asked Him whether 
they would prohibit him who worked miracles in Jesus’ 
name, but st would not join their company. His words 
were—“ He that is not against you is with you ” and “ who- 
ever works a miracle in My name cannot long remain My 
enemy.” When the Sons of Zebedee ask Him to command 
fire from Heaven to consume the unbelieving city, He tells 
them that they know not of what spirit they are. He fulfils 
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in Himself the prophecy concerning the servant of Jahveh; 
He is not heard as a boisterous one in the streets; the 
bruised reed of humanity He does not break, and the smok- 
ing flax of natural virtue He does not extinguish. 

Great is He in this calm power of reserve even when 
pressed and incited by His enemies. Herod is pleased at the 
= of seeing a wonder-worker of whose fame he has 

eard; he expects an entertainment consisting of a page- 
antry of miracles. He is doomed to disappointment. Jesus 
does not deign to answer him by a single word. Unex- 
pected, also, is the attitude by which before Pilate He con- 
tradicts the universal human routine of trials. He meets 
the charges of a multitude of accusers with a mysterious 
silence. Pilate, dressed up in a little brief authority, ex- 
pects a volume of explanations, as would happen in the 
trial of a mere man. But he does not obtain them. The 
hard-headed Roman, with his desire for facts in the 
charge, is impressed by a trial which is like no other trial 
of human being. Jesus is unlike even the great martyrs. 
They die for what they have said; He dies for what He has 
not said, and yet He remains silent. It is not surprising 
that Pilate, like many a later unbelieving critic, was sore 
puzzled to find any merely human standard sufficient to 
estimate this Prisoner, amidst severest accusation silent 
calm, and immovable. 

All those great characteristics are intertwined in the 
highest degree, unlike the case of any other man. For this 
reason He has not a character in the ordinary sense. 
Character implies some qualities woven together in such a 
dominant degree that they are “ characteristic,” and serve 
as a distinguishing mark by which we separate an indi- 
vidual from the rest of men. We may speak of the 
impetuous courage of St. Jerome, of the contemplative 
character of St. Mary Magdalen, of the active charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul. But where all the virtues are sublime 
in an equal degree as in the case of Jesus, we cannot speak, 
as in the case of ordinary mortals, of any virtues or group 
of virtues, as dominant, or characteristic of Him. We can 
only say of Him, what cannot be said of any other man, that 
it was characteristic of Him to have all great character- 
istics. 

In His case the virtues beautifully harmonize with one 
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another. In the case of frail men we may find justice in a 
high degree, but often it does not harmonize with clemency. 
Then we have the figure of a personality just, but austere 
even to harshness, and we are reminded of the Gaelic pro- 
verb that justice without mercy may be injustice. Again 
we find among men gentleness and kindness in the highest 
degree, but often those very men are enervated by their 
tenderness. They are kind, but weak. Humility, also, may be 
carried to such an excess as to become abject by a failure to 
recognize the dignity of one’s office. It is not so in the case 
of Jesus. He was just, yet clement; gentle, yet of a manly 
fortitude; meek, yet strong; humble, yet magnanimous; in- 
dignant with iniquity, yet dignified; magnanimous, yet 
temperate. What humility and humiliation were His 
during the passion! Yet we find Him magnanimously 
asserting His self-respect by His dignified answer to him 
that struck Him : “ If I have spoken evil, give testimony of 
the evil, but if well, why strikest thou Me?” (John viii. 
23). He was indignant with the iniquitv of scribes and 
pharisees in an invective which for strength or beauty has 
never been surpassed; yet the language is measured and 
controlled even when His voice rang with holiest passion, 
and soon it breaks in words of tenderest sympathy for the 
same Jerusalem that stones the prophets, and by assaulting 
the Messiah is guilty of the reservoir of blood unjustly shed 
since the days of Abel. 
With such a beautiful harmony of virtues Jesus is 
surely His own Gospel in action. For He did and 
reached. His beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount may 
applied to Himself. Blessed is He, the Poor in spirit, 
the Meek, the Man of Sorrows, the One hungering after 
Justice, the Merciful, the Clean of heart, the Peacemaker, 
the patient Sufferer of persecution for justice’ sake, reviled, 
persecuted, and maligned. And the Church which con- 
tinues His spirit has the same history and the same beati- 
tude. When St. Paul sums up all the virtues in charity, 
his words may be well applied to summarize in its full 
harmony the p Bonde of Him who is the exemplar and the 
embodiment of charity : Patient, kind, envying not, dealing 
not perversely, not puffed up, not ambitious, seeking not 
His own, not provoked to anger, thinking no evil; rejoicing 
not in iniquity, but rejoicing with the truth, bearing all 
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things, believing all things, hoping all things, enduring all 
things. If the doctrine of the Gospel, so elevated, so free 
from error, is not the product of fallible human genius, 
neither can its embodiment in Jesus, free from stain of sin, 
be placed in the category of mere frail humanity. 

Having taken this general view of the characteristics of 
Jesus it is well to examine more particularly His qualities 
of mind, of will, and of heart. Bis mind displayed itself 
in thought sublime, simple, penetrating, and persuasive. 
His doctrine, unlike the doctrine of other men, presents a 
sustained sublimity. Rare are the flashes of sublimity that 
come even to genius. If the writer or orator feels even occa- 
sionally that elevation of sentiment which raises him above 
himself, he accounts himself fortunate. And then the 
reader or hearer may well forgive him for his descent into 
lower topics. Sublime is the passage in the French author 
which represents the answer of the father, on being told 
that his son has fled in battle from three aggressors : “ He 
should have died.” Sublime is the even tenor of the genius 
of Jesus. Superior to the garb of Solomon in all His glory 
is the raiment of the lily; He Himself is “a greater than 
Solomon,” whose wisdom attracted the Queen of Sheba 
from the ends of the earth; Before Abraham was, He is. 
A sublimity so great does His teaching possess that 
doctors of the greatest genius scrutinize it and never fully 
penetrate its meaning. Prodigious has been the advance in 
the unfolding of His dogmas in nineteen centuries, succes- 
sive ages and successive scholars seeing additional tints in 
the multi-coloured spectrum of revealed truth. Prodigious, 
too, in the coming centuries according to the wish of St. 
Vincent of Lerins and of the Vatican Council will be the 
growth in the understanding of all, and of each, member of 
the Church, concerning the doctrine developed, but not ex- 
hausted to-day. For, as being the doctrine concerning the 
Absolute, whose attributes are inexhaustible, it is in part 
concealed in parable for the confusion of the proud, and for 
the testing of those who have ears to hear. 

This doctrine of Jesus, so sublime, is yet simple. It 1s 
adapted to the intelligence of school-children and of 
peasants, as well as to the penetrating genius of doctors. 
His Gospel is couched in popular, concise, and striking 
language, and it is addressed to the poor, the profanum 
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vulgus, to whom, pagan philosophers like Cicero, and pagan 
poets, like Ovid, would not condescend to direct their 
thoughts. It is a characteristic of the intuitive genius 
of Jesus to seize on the passing occasion, the most common 
incident, or circumstance, to express the most uncommon, 
sublime lesson. The poetic mind of Jesus sees in the way- 
side lilies of His Palestinian environment an illustration 
of Divine Providence in catering for the needs of men. He 
sees in the flight of native, well-provided, birds a lesson 
against human over-anxiety for food and drink. He 
utilizes His close observation of the scramble for important 
seats at the Pharisee’s meal to inculcate a lesson in 
Heavenly humility. The husbandman peacefully sow- 
ing his seeds in Judea is an illustration of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The little children brought by the mothers attend- 
ing His discourses illustrate in their simplicity the children 
of the Kingdom. The earthly bread to feed the hungry is 
a symbol of the bread of angels, the Blessed Eucharist. To 
His poetic mind all nature is a parable of Heaven. 
ithal His mind is so keen in answering questions that 
even His bitterest enemies dare not press Him any more. 
To the question—“ Is it lawful to pay tribute to Cesar ’— 
He gives the discomfiting and non-committal answer— 
“ Render to Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” To the question meant to en- 
trap Him, What is to be done with the woman taken in 
adultery, a sin deserving stoning by the law of Moses, His 
answer is—‘‘ If anyone is without sin, let Him first throw 
the stone”; and as He pauses, writing on the dust, His 
overwhelmed opponents leave, beginning with the eldest 
sinner of them all. To the man who would draw Him into 
an irrelevant and unworthy issue concerning the rightful 
owner of a farm His reply is—‘ Who has made Me an 
arbiter over you.” To the Pierken asking Him by what 
authority He claimed such extraordinary powers He sug- 
gests a dilemma they could not face, and He puts a question 
they dared not answer—‘ Whence was the Baptism of 
John.” For if they answered from Heaven, why not believe 
in Himself Whom the Baptist’s mission was to announce. 
If they answered, “ From men,” they feared to be stoned 
by the people who held John as a prophet. 
This wisdom, sublime, simple, penetrating, has a unique 
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persuasive force. It resembles not the dry philosophy of 
Aristotle, master of those that know. It is not the minutely 
legalistic doctrine of His compatriot Rabbis. It has a char- 
acteristic distinguishing it from the mere intellectualistic 
wisdom of other sages. What is peculiar to it is its unique 
accent of persuasiveness, of graciousness, of sweetness of 
loving sympathy. Millions have found in it not merely light, 
but solace. It contains balm for hurt minds. Where is there 
in literature, for light and sympathy and persuasiveness, 
anything in any way comparable to the parable of the 
prodigal? The outcast is met even half-way by a Father 
prone to forgive. Or again can merely human literature 
offer a parallel to the parable of the Good Samaritan, over- 
stepping the bounds of national prejudice, and extending 
charity into the service of humanity without consideration 
of creed, or class, or nation. 

The will of Jesus is characterized by a universal assur- 
ance under all circumstances, very different from the con- 
fidence even of great men with their inevitable moments of 
defeat. His unwavering assurance of victory resembles 
that of the Church where His spirit is continued, that 
Church which never doubts concerning her future, which 
believes the gates of death, or of dissolution, will never pre- 
vail against her. Jesus is always sure of Himself, even 
before His terrible passion, when He assures His fearing 
disciples—‘‘ Have confidence, I have conquered the world.” 
Even His agony is strangely anticipated. Were it the case 
of an ordinary mortal, we should believe it would take place 
in the hour of trial and torture. But in His case, as He is 
surrounded by His friends, when, humanly speaking, no in- 
timation of the presence of enemies reaches Him, there 
comes an experience of unparalleled agony. Afterwards 
He witnesses His torture with the serenity of a spectator. 
We seem face to face with the pathology of a superhuman 
being. Witnessing Him calmly forgiving His enemies, 
promising Paradise to the thief, — for the future 
safety of His mother, doing all this from the torture-bed 


of the cross, and finally bowing down His head before 

iving up the ghost, is it any wonder that the hardened 
Seen soldier should have exclaimed—“ This was the Son 
of God”? As if he said—‘‘I have seen men die under 
such painful circumstances, this was not like the death of 
any mere man, this was the death of a God.” 
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For a complete character there are necessary noble 
qualities of heart. No matter how brilliant the mind, no 
matter how inflexible the will, if the heart is contracted, 
these qualities serve only to emphasize the unredeemable 
as of the personality. On the other hand, if the heart 
is good, we forgive much to the deficiencies of the intellect, 
or the weakness of the will. In the case of Jesus His quali- 
ties of heart, of love, are such as to create a moral revolu- 
tion, and to shatter previous values. Other men made a 
religion of valour. He makes a religion of love. The 
standard of value for human life was hitherto strength; 
after His coming it is kindness. It was the reign of the 
heart introduced by Christ which caused such a revolution 
in the world. It was not the cold light of a in- 
tellect but Christian largeness of heart which gradually 
put an end to slavery, which ameliorated and will further 
ameliorate the conditions of labour. Christ’s gracious- 
ness was so daring that even enemies could not go beyond 
its horizon. The summary of His life is: Pertransiit 
benefaciendo et sanando omnes. Weak children, the 
sick, the poor, the sinner, His personal enemies—these 
He loved. He loved the apparently unlovable, for 
He was able to see good in all. Knowing the world 
is very commonly identified with knowing the wicked- 
ness of the world. He had an eye for the goodness of 
the world, also, for the soul of good in things evil. He 
was in the company of sinners and corrupt tax-gatherers, 
though He was never of them. This trait of detecting the 
elements of good in an unpromising environment served as 
a foundation for one of the legends in an apocryphal gospel. 
As the apostles passed in disgust the carcase of a hee by 
the wayside, He is said to have called attention to the ivory 
whiteness of its teeth. 

_ Can we wonder, then, at His posthumous influence 
in inspiring love? It is unique in the annals of men. 
Other great men may be remembered, indeed, by subsequent 
ages with admiration. They may have what is called by 
hyperbole immortality. But in reality even their fame is 
not immortal, if they are great without being good, for it 
will die with the death of our planet, which is hastening to 
coldness and decay. Their names—the names of Alexander 
and of Czsar—come occasionally to men’s minds. But the 
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valiant dead—can they feel this unsubstantial honour, or 
taste it, or touch it? Some of the great men of the earth 
may, indeed, inspire love after death—for a time. Soon the 
tears of the orphans or widows they have befriended are 
dried for ever. The personality that was magnetic is 
magnetic no longer. There is one exception in the 
history of humanity—it is Christ. He is not a mere un- 
substantial memory; He is a living energy in the world. 
He has inspired, and still inspires the personal love 
of millions He has befriended. He has called for 
disciples ready to give their lives in His service and 
in every age He finds such disciples. No wonder that 
Napoleon who inspired his life by the examples of the 
greatest men, and who perhaps in some respects excelled his 
reatest models, should have exclaimed after contemplating 
in the solitude of St. Helena the history of the influence of 
Jesus during life and after death: “ Between Him and 
anyone else in the world there is no possible term of com- 
arison ” (Montholon, “ Récit de la Captivité de l’Empereur 
apoléon ’’). 

And yet this heart, great as was its power of affection, 
is unlike the hearts of all other men in this that it remained 
sinless. In His own day He was able to give to His bitterest 
enemies the unanswered challenge—‘ Which of you shall 
convince Me of sin?” (John viii. 46). In this respect He is 
unique even among holy men. Even saints have their faults 
and sins. St. Augustine did but voice the sentiment of hu- 
manity as well as that of the inspired writer, St. John, when 
he penned the striking paragraph (De Natura et Gratia, 
cap. 36)—“ If we should gather together all the saints that 
ever lived upon the earth, the Blessed Virgin alone ex- 
cepted, and if we could ask them whether they were with- 
out sin, what reply do you think they would give? Would 
they not cry out with one voice : ‘ If we say we are without 
sin, we delude ourselves and the truth is not in us.” In 
vain since the days of Christ have unbelievers sought for 
any flaw in His life. It is true some of them, like Renan, 
have referred to His anger in dealing with the profaners of 
the temple, and with the hypocritical scribes and pharisees. 
But they do not distinguish between uncontrolled anger, 
and righteous indignation. His anger was controlled and 
tempered with justice, as is insinuated by the different 
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treatment of the gross traffickers, and of the less guilty 
dealers in doves. And the strong invective against the 
scribes in the series of woes, never surpassed in the keenest 
attacks, is so measured as to belong to fine literature, and 
not to the wild effusions of human fury. In truth it would 
rather be a fault to view with equanimity gross profanation 
and widespread hypocrisy. His enemies, also, characterize 
His reference to the toilless life of the birds of the air as an 
indolent ideal of human life, calculated to destroy enter- 
prise and commerce. They forget that Christ is inculcat- 
ing a much-needed lesson against worry concerning mate- 
rial things. He would have these things thrown in by 
human labour and Divine Providence after the Kingdom of 
Heaven is sought in the first place. His own example of 
ceaseless benefactions and of care concerning even the 
residuary fragments of bread, and the examples of Paul 
and others who were the truest exponents of His spirit 
supply the proof that His teaching was not opposed 
to industry, but to worry. I pass over the supposition that 
He did not inculcate the active virtues of valour and mag- 
nanimity, as sufficiently answered in the delineation of His 
a character. A life so sinless, rising superior to sin- 
ful humanity, is a moral miracle; it indicates the finger of 
God Who cannot set His seal on anything false; it conse- 
quently supposes that this Person laying claims to Divine 
powers was truly Divine. 

It may be thought that this appeal to the character of 
Jesus has only a speculative value in establishing His 
Divinity. One may have such a suspicion because one ma 
forget the value of meeting critics on their own ground. 
Yet the defenders of Christianity have perhaps in every 
age met their opponents with their own weapons, and from 
the grasp of the latter the arms in which they trusted have 
fallen. The rationalistic critics will not at present unfor- 
tunately hear of miracles; they reject them as incredible 
with as much ease as we dismiss from our beliefs the tales 
of the Arabian Nights. But they cannot so lightly dismiss 
the Gospel portraiture of Jesus; they have to explain the ex- 
istence of this account; they have to give a sufficient reason 
for the origin of the greatest world-movement. Let them say 
that a falsehood is at the back of all the good and all the sub- 
lime ideals of Christianity, but reasonable men will not be 
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inclined to exchange a supernatural account with an obvious 
explanation, for a natural account with an impossible ex- 
planation, even though this proceeds from the lips of the 
learned. But apart from this consideration of the utility of 
meeting opponents on their own grounds, a test of the value 
of a line of thought is whether it be capable of producing 
results. Judged by this pragmatic test the argument for the 
Divinity of Christ from a consideration of His character is 
found serviceable as is clearly witnessed in the case of the 
conversion of Dr. von Ruville, professor at the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg. In his work, “ Back to Holy Church,” 
he traces the first beginnings of his conversion from 
liberal Protestantism to Catholicism, and in his own case 
shows the paramount influence of the consideration of the 
character of Jesus. “It was in a very curious way,” he 
writes, “that I gained this firm conviction (of the main 
Christian truths), so entirely different from the former be- 
lief which I had accepted merely on authority. I was in the 
habit of reading liberal theological books, whenever — 
came to my notice, and of occup ‘ty Frege sometimes wit 
the study of larger works of this kind; therefore, though 
not accepting everything, I gradually drifted into this 
channel of thought. In the summer of 1901 I read 
Harnack’s “ The Nature of Christianity,” . . . . This 
leader of the “liberal ” theologians, this penetrating, exact 
man of research, attributed to our Lord a nature, a 
character, and an importance, which far transcended all 
earthly stature. 

‘One ray of His light changes the inner life of man’ 
(page 1); ‘ His Gospel cannot be replaced by anything else’ 
tpage 3); ‘ And is capable of broad and deep development’ 
page 7); ‘ His Gospel stands above all controversies of that 
time; yea, of all time’ (page 11); ‘He has done many won- 
derful deeds, which are partly inexplicable to this day’ 
(page 19); ‘Without scientific teaching, without inner 
struggles He has displayed a mighty original teaching 
power, and poured forth truths in abundance solely from 
His own rich mind’ (page 21); ‘ With perfect peace of 
mind He lived and breathed in a Religion, the inner kernel 
of which He had Himself created, and His feelings and 
thoughts existed in constant relation to God’ (page 22); 
‘In liberty and serenity of soul He surpassed all the 
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prophets * (page 23); ‘His sermons always exhausted the 
main thought and yet let it appear inexhaustible. They 
have lost none of their freshness during the centuries’ 
(page 33); ‘ The personality of Christ is and remains the 
only foundation of all moral culture’ (page 78). 

Considering that all these utterances (the contents of 
which I have quoted as concisely as possible), proceed from 
a scientist who desires Jesus Christ to be regarded only as 
man, I could surely take it for granted that they described 
Him in a light, not more favourable than strict science ab- 
solutely demands, and that they contain only the minimum 
of _ eminent qualities which must be conceded to our 
Lord. 

These utterances represented a superhuman personality, 
free from all earthly weakness, rich in sublime virtues, un- 
surpassed in importance; then is it not unavoidable to ex- 
plain the appearance of such a personality in the world as 
a miracle of the highest order, a direct mission from God ? 

This conviction, which quite overwhelmed me, could not 
_s lead me to the Truth of the Church, to the Apostles’ 

reed. 

From this one fixed standpoint all other deductions of 
Professor Harnack’s book, so far as they contradicted the 
old Faith, were overthrown. The teaching about the 
Person of Christ annihilated, so to say, all the rest of 
Harnack’s teachings. It appeared to me absolutely impos- 
sible to accept the position that the Gospel preached by the 
miraculous man Jesus, drawing to itself the noblest forces 
of many epochs, could have developed into a doctrinal 
system, untrue in its inner kernel, which yet could have 
poured forth such rich blessings ” (“ Back to Holy Church,” 
English Translation by Schoetensack, ch. I.). 

In referring to other testimonies of unbelievers I do not 
cite them for their intrinsic value; I bring them forward to 
represent a common ground of argument for believer and 
unbeliever, and to show that unbelievers are in their con- 
clusions entirely inconsistent with their _—. It may 
be providential that even unbelievers and opponents of the 
doctrines of Christ should also be made to give in their way 
a testimony to the truth; Christ does not need their testi- 
monials, but He permits them as He permitted the striking 
testimony of lost angels in favour of His mission. The 
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position of unbelievers would be at least consistent if they 
held that Jesus was a poor deluded creature, with intellect 
unbalanced, laying claims to Divine attributes even though 
He was a mere man, hugging His delusions even unto death. 
This alternative, like that of imposture, the critics dare not 
take. For there are present before the critics the Gospel 
documents redolent of highest wisdom. The disciples did 
not invent those accounts of the works and testimonies of 
Jesus; it is not a case of Jesus omitting claim to Divinity, 
and of disciples retouching the original documents and 
transfiguring by their idealism the human Jesus of history 
into the Divine Jesus of faith. The inventor was not Paul. 
For his methods and idiosyncrasies of thought, as witness 
his epistles, are not those attributed to Jesus. Neither the 
fishermen of Galilee nor a subsequent generation of Chris- 
tians invented the doctrinal words and sublime character of 
Jesus. For nothing is more evident than their profession 
that they have received from a superior wisdom. Their 
attitude is the attitude of Paul: Tradidi quod et accepi. 
To suppose that the Evangelists could have invented this 
Divine character, extending itself to minutest details and 
actions, and with such fidelity to a past age and to the cir- 
cumstances of a transformed soil, introduces a moral 
miracle without explanation, suggests something much 
more difficult to believe than the traditional account, and 
raises problems which we can well leave as puzzles to exer- 
cise the wits of the liberal critics. 

Homage to the character of Jesus is forced by the evi- 
dence from the lips of the most advanced rationalists. Even 
Strauss acknowledges in his account of the life of Christ : 
“He is the highest object we can possibly imagine with 
respect to religion, the being without whose presence in the 
mind perfect piety is impossible.” Spinoza speaks of Him 
as the truest symbol of supernal wisdom. Hegel finds in 
Him an illustration for his own philosophy; Jesus is the 
union of the human and the Divine. Kant emphasizes His 
ideal perfection. The grandeur of His life inspires Vol- 
taire with awe. John Stuart Mill writes: “ But about the 
life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal origi- 
nality combined with profundity of insight, which, if we 
abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision 
where something very different was aimed at, must place 
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the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those 
who have no belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank 
of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the quali- 
ties of probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to 
that mission, who ever existed upon this earth, religion 
cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on 
this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; 
nor even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the ab- 
stract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve our life” (On the Nature and Utility 
of Religion: Three Essays; 2nd Ed., 1874, p. 254). 

For my purpose of showing that the eminence of the 
character of Jesus has been granted by the cleverest men 
of the most varied type it will be necessary to quote the tes- 
timony of one who did much in undermining the faith of 
some in the Divinity of Christ. Not that the “Life of 
Jesus” by Renan would have much influence on the truly 
learned. For in his main thesis he did but popularize the 
old views of German rationalists. But the chief influence 
of his work lay in the fact that it was a piece of fine litera- 
ture. And his most striking literary grace is borrowed 
from the Gospel he undermines. I take as an instance the 
sublime sentence in which he borrows the words of Jesus 
concerning the Baptist to apply them to the former: “ All 
the ages will proclaim that of all the children of men there 
was born none greater than Jesus of Nazareth. Renan was a 
product of the infidel forces of France, and the writings of 
unbelievers of the Rousseau type seemed to have penetrated 
even the seclusion of his seminary cell, captivating his fancy 
by their literary genius. Thorough historians like Denifle 
could afford to smile at Renan’s light researches, but the 
ordinary reader was apt to be deluded by literary graces 
and by the subtle manner in which he gives to the humanity 
of Jesus while taking from His Divinity. But it was a 
mistaken method, for, as happens in the case of Harnack’s 
presentation, every concession made to the humanity of 
Jesus strengthens the argument for His Divinity. “The 
Christ of the Gospels,” writes Renan, “ is the most beauti- 
ful incarnation of God in the most beautiful of forms.” 
“ Will great originality,” he also writes, “be born again? 
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We know not. But one thing is certain. Jesus will never 
be surpassed. His worship will constantly renew its youth, 
the tale of His life will cause ceaseless tears, the glory of 
His sufferings will continue to soften the best hearts.” And 
again : “ Rest now in Thy glory, noble initiator. Fear no 
more to see the edifice of Thy efforts crumble through a flaw. 
At the price of a few hours of suffering Thou hast pur- 
chased the most complete immortality. For thousands of 
years the world will extol Thee. Banner of our contradic- 
tions, Thou wilt be the sign around which will be fought 
the fiercest of battles. A thousand times more loving, a 
thousand time more loved since Thy death than durin Thy 
pilgrimage here below, Thou wilt become to such a degree 
the corner-stone of humanity that to tear Thy name from 
this world would be to shake it to its foundations ” (Vie de 
Jésus, circa finem). 

Can such a character favour the idea that Jesus was an 
impostor in laying claims to Divinity? It is to the credit 
of criticism that such a hypothesis is universally rejected. 
Can such a character, so wise and temperate and reserved, 
favour the theory of continued hallucinations, or rather 
wild insanity? For wildly insane must He be supposed 
to have been, if, without being God, He claimed, as He did 
claim, equal power with the Father in forgiving sin for love 
shown to Himself, if He was a supreme Commander of 
Service to Himself exceeding any rightful claims of man, 
if He regarded Himself as the source of cure for the ills of 
all humanity, if He claimed the right to judge the millions 
of the silent dead, if He claimed, as He did claim, to be a 
supreme Lawgiver on a par with Jahveh. From such 
claims a mere man, no matter how ambitious, would in- 
stantly retreat under penalty of wildest madness. 


GARRETT PIERSE. 








Book Reviews. 


God and Freedom in Human Experience. The Donnellan Lectures for 
1913-14. By Cuantes F. D’Arcy, D.D., Bishop of Down. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Bisuor oF Down aims in these lectures at showing that Bergsonism 
supplies the means of a further advance along the philosophical path 
marked out by the “‘ great succession of the immortals.” These im- 
mortals are Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and T. H.Green. This lineage makes 
clear his Lordship’s standpoint: he is an idealist attempting the perilous 
task of wedding together orthodox idealism and its latest criticism with 
a view to such a transfiguration of the older system as is suited to con- 
temporary needs. The reader realises rather quickly, however, that 
most of the argument owes far more to Berkeley than to Bergson : even 
in those chapters where the name of the French thinker figures promi- 
nently we get simply a “‘ Bergsonian frontage to the ordinary fabric of 
idealism.” 

The first hundred pages are devoted to an exposition of the idealistic 
interpretation of the universe and of its proof of the existence of God. 
Two opening chapters on Experience and on Degrees of Reality prepare 
the way for what our author styles the unanswerable arguments of 
Berkeley : Experience is the sum total of all that human beings have 
apprehended, and continue to apprehend, by means of all their faculties— 
a modern rendering of the ancient ‘‘ Universe as such;”’ Degrees of 
Reality are attained by abstracting from the fulness of conscious ex- 
perience one or more of its aspects, and yield in addition to this rich 
concrete world of human consciousness the worlds of matter, of mechanism, 
of geometry, and of number—each lower degree being a part of all higher 
degrees. The ordinary plea for Idealism follows. All that we know of 
Matter is a complex of sensations—the secondary qualities—and of 
relations—the primary qualities : were there no eyes, no ears, no tongues, 
how could we talk of colours, of sounds, of tastes ; were there no minds, 
what could we mean by solidity, shape, magnitude, and the like. Sen- 
sations exist only when we feel them ; relations exist only when we think 
them ; how, then, can a world, which is made up of sensations and rela- 
tions, exist apart from a mind which feels and thinks it? Dr. D’Arey 
examines and rejects answers other than that of Berkeley to this central 
problem of modern philosophy: Scottish Realism bridges the chasm 
between our sensations and the external world by use of the principle of 
causality, but this is to forget that modern idealism has shown how the 
things, which are supposed to excite our senses through eyes, ears, &c., 
are themselves, in every element of their being, constructed by thought ; 
Hegelianism accepts the categories of thought as the scheme of the uni- 
verse, but this is to reduce the infinite variety of the world of experience 
to a system of abstract ideas ; Pluralism interprets the material universe 
as due to the action and reaction on one another of multitudes of con- 
scious selves, but this is to transform the physical world into a phantom ; 
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New Realism maintains that the mind and its object are two separate 
existences connected by the relation of togetherness or compresence, 
but does experience ever testify to this separateness. and can the wit 
of man by any exertion discover them, even in imagination, apart 
from each other? Arguing, then, from the fact to its only possible 
solution, our author accepts the essence of Berkeleianism. ‘The 
essence of Berkeleianism is just this: the principle which gives us 
a real world, independently of the individual human thinker, is to be 
found, not in the constitution of matter, nor even in the human mind, 
but in God.” The essence, not the details: for Berkeley’s conception 
of the human mind as a kind of screen upon which God throws a suc- 
cession of images is too suggestive of fraud. Dr. D’Arcy turns at this 
point from Berkeley to T. H. Green: the conscious experience of each 
opus is a reproduction, in a gradual and partial way, of the eternal, all- 
inclusive, consciousness of the Infinite. God thinks in man : accordingly, 
all conscious experiences are unified. This, despite its risks for human 
and for divine personality, is the most acceptable solution. To suppose 
that the world of spatial reality, so rich in sensible qualities and apparently 
so self-sufficing, is an illusion is the height of absurdity : it is almost as 
absurd to suppose that the physical world is a vision brought about by 
the interrelations and interactions of finite minds. As for the com- 
promises of Realists, how ghostly their worlds of colourless extension and 
of silent collisions! ‘* There is only one way by which the independent 
existence of the [external] world can be secured : By assuming the exist- 
ence of a Universal Conscious Experience which gives being to the material 
world in all its elements and qualities, both primary and secondary. In 
some way or other, we conscious beings must share io the life and ex- 
perience of this Supreme Being. ‘In Him we live and move and have 
our being.’ Therefore we, too, are self-conscious and other-conscious. 
Therefore we enjoy the vision of the world in all its splendour and variety. 
, However difficult it may be to reconcile these two assertions, I 
can find no way of escaping either of them. They seem to me the most 
certain conclusions of which thought is capable.” 

The remaining and longer part of the volume deals with the problems 
that arise out of the relations between our smaller experiences and the 
all-inclusive One : God and the World, Freedom, Necessity, Pain, Evil, 
Future Life, Mysticism, History. Such problems are common to every 
theistic system. It is natural, then, that many of them owe in their 
treatment nothing very distinctive to our author’s standpoint. Human 
Freedom is, as is common in modern idealism, interpreted as conscious 
spontaneity : a view which, despite Dr. D’Arcy’s able exposition, makes 
an illusion of remorse and repentance. We can find room, here, only 
for the problem which naturally looms largest before the author’s mind : 
the reconciliation of human personality with belief in God as an all- 
embracing Absolute. Dr. D’Arcy frankly acknowledges that the most 
stimulating thinkers of contemporary English and American schools 
are unwilling to identify God with the Absolute, Pragmatists, Pluralists, 
and Personal Idealists opt for a God supreme but not all-inclusive : 
driven thereto by the imperfections and contradictions of the world. 
For some of them, this limitation is imposed on the Deity by a power 
not His own ; for those of them that are Christians, this limitation 1s 
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self-imposed by God as Creator with a view to the accomplishment of a 
supreme beneficent purpose. A problem centuries old. If God be truly 
infinite, how can the world—interpret it as you will—have an existence 
and an activity of its own? Plura entia, non plus entis—writes the self- 
complacent manualist. Dr. D’Arcy wrestles with the difficulty in the 
form in which his own idealism presents it: How can there be an all- 
embracing experience in whom all human minds live and move and have 
their being? He discusses thoughtfully many relevant topics—per- 
sonality, immanence, transcendence ; and then, at the crucial point, 
lapses into mere pious conviction. “‘ In relation to one another, human 


persons are . . . mutually exclusive. But the ultimate reality can- 
not be of this nature. It must unite in one the diversity of the spiritual 
universe. . . . You can never know me—I can never know you— 


jrom within. I cannot see with your eyes, or hear with your ears, or 
think your thoughts as you think them. But religious experience is 
always pervaded by the conviction that this exclusiveness of the self 
does not hold in the relation between man and God. We cannot help 
thinking of God as one who knows us from within.” 

Such are the outlines of these Donnellan Lectures. I have just 
pointed out how our author’s theory wilts under the strain of finding 
room for human and divine personality ; I shall discuss in a moment his 
plea for idealism. His Lordship’s volume is, however, a lucid and read- 
able exposition of views which—outside the Catholic schools—make up 
the apostolical succession of modern philosophy. Absolute idealism is 
not presented here as an esoteric and occult system ; there is no for- 
bidding display of technical jargon. The reasoning is vigorous, the 
language amazingly simple : a merit which must make the book welcome 
and instructive to those, be they hasty or weary, who find contemporary 
idealism a hopeless tangle. I know of no single volume which in such 
brief compass and in such a readable style brings one into vital relations 
with all that is genuine in non-catholic philosophy. It will free the 
uninitiated from many current misconceptions : for instance, the popular 
identification of subjectivism and idealism and that other popular con- 
viction of idealism as a will-o’-the-wisp thriving on its own mystifications. 
Realism is not a whit more opposed to subjectivism shan is idealism : 
Kant insists no less emphatically than Reid on the distinction between 
sensation and percept—the medium quo and medium quod of medie- 
valism. Nor does modern idealism waste time and energy on those dis- 
cussions about the possibility and validity of knowledge which so keenly 
interested theorists of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries. It has no sympathy with the self-made difficulties of Car- 
tesianism : the miracle of knowledge must be accepted—it is the fact of 
facts ; its trustworthiness, too—thought cannot question itself. To 
arraign modern idealism, then, before a motley jury of children and 
Tustics, savages and scientists, is simply to pillory one’s own ignorance. 
Primitive instinct, common sense, current science attest, it is true, that 
the objects of human knowledge are not illusions of the individual ; that 
they are common to all ; that they can, in practical life, be depended upon. 
But what idealist of repute denies that ? The idealist is as powerless as 
the ploughman and the physicist to perceive what he pleases when and 
where he pleases ; nor does he maintain that the heavens and the earth 
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exist only as ideas in his own head save in the pages of opponents who, 
through stupidity or laziness, misrepresent his views. He vehemently 
denies that the world of things is a fiction. His quarrel with realistic 
dualism presupposes the existence of such a world, for his tenet is that 
this world of things shows itself on reflexion to be nothing existing apart 
from all intelligence, but rather something existing for and through 
consciousness. Realistic dualism denies this doctrine: matter has an 
existence and activity of its own. We allow that the analysis of know- 
ledge always gives us “ Matter mecum:” mind together with what it 
apprehends. You may not, however, transform straightway a theory 
of knowledge into a metaphysic of existence. For instanre, our fellow- 
men are not mere objects of consciousness either for us or for the Infinite : 
they have a mental and bodily existence on their own account. I may 
know accurately my neighbour’s feelings, thoughts and wishes ; I never 
actually experience them as he does. I may perceive my neighbour's 
body by the various special senses ; but over and above its existence as 
an object presented in this way to my sense knowledge, that body exists 
for him as a felt unity in organic sensations and the peculiarly personal 
tones of his various emotional moods. The same is obviously true of the 
minds and bodies of animals. And yet our fellow-men and our animal 
congeners are from the point of view of knowledge given us, just like the 
other parts of the external world, as bundles of primary and secondary 
qualities, complexes of sensations and relations. There is, therefore, in 
all these instances a complete solution of continuity between knowledge 
and concrete existence. Here is esse, both of mind and matter, which is 
not in any Berkeleian sense percipi. What of plants and minerals ? 
Why may not they also have an existence of their own, independent of 
their presence as objects of consciousness to mind ; an existence ana- 
logously intelligible through the notions of causality and substantiality 
revealed in human personality. Dualistic realists rightly insist that the 
conclusions just reached about men and animals exclude objections 
based on the analysis of knowledge ; on the other hand, idealists must 
confess that no facts known to us reveal consciousness either in plant or 
in mineral. Here is esse which need not be percipere. An unthinkable 
and impossible analogy—idealists are prone to retort. Unthinkable ’ 
It has been thought by most of the great thinkers from Thales to Kant. 
Impossible ? Whence comes, even to “ the immortals,” this omniscience 
about factual impossibilities ? 
Joun O’NEILL. 





The Holy Catholic Church; The Communion of Saints. By Henry 
Barotay Swetz, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 1915. Pp. 
265. 


In the present work a distinguished Anglican scholar, Dr. Swete, dis- 
cusses & subject dear to all Catholics, The Holy Catholic Church and 
The Communion of Saints. He defends, like any of our own theologians, 
the unity, holiness, catholicity, apostolicity, visibility, and indefecti- 
bility of the Church. Si sic omnia dizisset/ He treats, in an interesting 
and stimulating fashion, of the Church in its historical mode of govern- 
ment, in its work, and in its authority. He discusses the relations of the 
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Church to particular churches, to individuals, and to the world. He 
treats of the communion of saints with God and with the departed, 
their companionship in the Church militant and in the life to come. It 
is a great and comprehensive programme. Our Catholic readers will 
be surprised at how much this sober Anglican scholar holds in common 
with them ; they may also wonder at the points in which he differs. Like 
him, they are deeply anxious to pour oil and wine into the gaping wounds 
of Christendom, and are desirous to hold out a helping and sympathetic 
hand to those who seek for unity with themselves ; but like him, also, 
they are desirous of a unity that is to be founded on truth. They may 
not believe that the seeking of the title, “‘ Catholic,” even by those that 
differ from them, is an altogether unmixed evil, for the seeking of that 
title implies a desire to return to the beliefs and practices of the ancient 
Catholic Church ; but they have a right to claim that it should be a whole- 
hearted and thoroughgoing return. They do not wish to see people go 
a great part of the way and, unfortunately, as if they had seen a ghost, 
stop short at such practices of the ancient Catholic Church as the wor- 
ship of saints and the reverence of images and relics. 

The mention of the Catholicity of the One Church of Christ brings us 
to the fundamental problem of the present book, as of all treatises on 
the subject. Where is the One Catholic Church ? Dr. Swete is admirable 
in his general principles concerning the Unity and Catholicity of the 
Church, but his clearness of vision and his readiness to face the facts 
seem to fail him when there is question of their application. Desirous 
as Dr. Swete is for the unity of the churches, he and we are no less de- 
sirous for the truth. Let us then try to admit the facts squarely, no 
matter what their solution, no matter what theories must be thereby 
made or unmade. Is the Anglican Church essentially one with the 
Church of Rome in regard to creeds? Dr. Swete believes it. But the 
man in the street, who is not under pressure of theological theories or 
assumptions, would not dream of admitting it. Does not Dr. Swete 
know the beliefs of the Roman Church as held to-day, for example, in 
the infallibility of the Pope? Between Rome and the Anglican Church 
there is a most patent division of belief and, consequently, of creed. 
That first fact should be admitted as being as clear as noonday. I could, 
at any rate, find Dr. Swete’s position conceivable if he held that the 
Anglican Church was the One Church of Christ and that the Roman was 
not, but to say that Rome and Canterbury are one is too much for human 
— It is better to recognise the trutb, for the truth makes one 


After the question whether the Anglican Church is one with Rome, 
another problem is whether it is one in itself as the Catholic Church is 
traditionally one. We find the High Church, the Low Church, and the 
Broad Church. We find some—for example, Dr. Swete—believing in a 
worthy manner in a multitude of Catholic truths, to say nothing of the 
Divinity of Christ ; we find, also, liberal Anglicans, who are not excom- 
municated, denying some sacred truths which Dr. Swete holds dear. 
How St. Augustine in his sturdy defence of the One and Catholic Church 
would have smiled or, perhaps, got angry if he heard of a high Catholicism, 
@ low Catholicism, and a broad Catholicism. Let us take a concrete 
instance. An Anglican minister, Rev. T. W. Puller, speaking at St. 
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Leonards, November 1915, lays down the very reasonable and Catholic 
principle that ‘‘ the Church has no right to administer the sacraments to 
persons living outside the Communion, whether baptized or unbaptized ; 
and similarly that she has no right to honour persons who, having no 
share in the Apostolic Commission, presume to celebrate and administer 
what they claim to be the Lord’s Supper.” He says, however, that 
*‘ our Archbishop of Canterbury (in the Kikuyn affair) sees no difficulty 
against inviting recognised dissenting ministers to preach to our people 
in our Churches, and he lays down without hesitation that a Diocesan 
Bishop may admit to Holy Communion a devout baptized Dissenter.” 
Yet Dr. Swete speaks of the Anglican Church as coming into the cate- 
gory of that One authoritative Catholic Church which he has so well 
described when dealing with general principles. There is another existing 
Church which is really one in belief, with an admirable unity, really 
Catholic, really authoritative in her rulers. 

It is not surprising that the author should be involved in difficulties 
concerning Church divisions, as he leaves the Pope, a centre of unity, 
out of the scheme of the Holy Catholic Church. Here he is not quite 
consistent in his attitude. He regards it as inconceivable that the power 
over the Church given to the Apostles did not pass on to their successors, 
the bishops, since Christ intended the authority of His institution to be 
permanent. We agree. But Christ gave, also, to Peter, the keys of 
heaven, made him the foundation of His Church, conferred on him an 
absolute and unrestrained power of binding and loosing any things what- 
soever in the spiritual order, a power that would not be absolute if any 
other apostle could step in and bind what he loosed. Dr. Swete ought 
to say, consistently with his treatment of the hereditary power of the 
bishops, that it would be inconceivable if the absolute power of Peter 
did not pass on to an individual successor, since Christ intended the 
authority in His Church to be permanent. But he stops short before 
the ghost of Rome, though the working out of his own principles is seen 
to lead him thither. Bishops figure in the Anglican Church, and they are 
defended ; their authority is said to rest on assumptions, the opposite 
of which would be inconceivable, but as for the Pope, the logical suc- 
cessor of the only individual apostle with absolute power, we are quietly 
told that his power rests on “‘ unproved assumptions,” and that he is found 
by history to be guilty of “ pretensions” to universal sway. Dr. Swete 
says that the Papacy subverts the edifice of diocesan episcopacy. As 
well might one hold that the institution of a commander-in-chief sub- 
verts the authority of subordinate generals. He adds that the Papacy 
“interferes at every turn with the diocesan bishop’s right to guide and 
rule his own diocese ”’ (p. 82). If the author had a conversation with a 
Roman Catholic bishop or with one of his subject priests, he would cease to 
feel this groundless pity for the alleged cramping of a bishop’s power ; 
he would feel joy at the very large powers of spiritual expansion allowed 
to a Catholic prelate. 

In regard to the question of the infallibility of the Church the teachings 
of the author are not altogether harmonious. He says that ‘“‘ The Church 
has no right to expect immunity from error”’ (p. 58). But he also says 
that “controversies (of faith) for their final settlhoment demand the 
authority of the whole Church, acting through an oecumenical council ” 
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(p. 116). How can a fallible settlement of the Church be final? If it is 
fallible, it gives one under certain circumstances the right to differ from 
the decision of the universal Church, and to form a schismatic or separate 
Church, which has a good chance of containing the truth in the matter 
“ settled.” Yet Dr. Swete knows very well from the history of the ancient 
Church that schism or separation was never regarded as lawful under any 
circumstances, and that the schismatic ever met with strongest con- 
demnation. 

The Church is a source of the Communion of Saints. The author 
believes in private prayers for the dead, but stops short at invocation 
of saints. “‘ The simple and comparatively innocuous Ora,” he writes, 
“has opened the door to devotions which are practically a return to a 
form of polytheism.” He continues the common Protestant calumny 
regarding our reverence for the saints. We expected better things of 
Dr. Swete. It is not practically a case of polytheism ; it is not with 
even the most ignorant good Catholic a reverence of saints as so many 
gods. Dr. Swete ought to know from even our manuals that, while the 
worship of God pertains to latria, or worship for infinite excellence, the 
reverence of the saints pertains to dulia or hyperdulia, that is, reverence 
for finite excellence. With us, consequently, the reverence of saints 
differs by an infinity from the worship of the Infinite. And will the 
memory, image, and relics of Napoleon be revered by men, and those of 
Paul of Tarsus go without reverence ? In regard to invocation of saints 
the author quotes with approval Dr. Pusey: “‘ For we do not ask any 
one to do what we are quite sure that he does without our asking ”’ (p. 243). 
An argument which would do away with the invocation even of Christ, 
for we know from the Epistle to the Hebrews that He is in Heaven “ con- 
stantly making intercession in our behalf.” 

We have differed, mainly, from the negations of the present work. 
We are pleased to pay a high tribute to its positive side. We were sorry 
to see the eliminations of the Pope, of Infallibility, of Invocation of 
Saints, but we were charmed by its eloquent and high-minded delinea- 
tions of numerous ideals of the great Catholic Church. We are glad to 
meet with a scholar who retains respect for traditional views, who can 
distinguish between genuine higher criticism and ‘‘ crude dogmatism or 
arbitrary guess-work,” who is sober in his conclusions and cautious in his 
investigations, who believes that wisdom will not die with the modern 
mind, and that the Catholic Church in its temporary difficulties with the 
world can afford to wait. He makes a beautiful plea for the ritual of a 
Visible Church. “‘ In a Divine Society even external things are the veil 
of heavenly realities. To imagine that this conviction leads of itself to 
externalism and formality is as unintelligent as it is wanting in charity. 

. It is the first condition of acceptable Church worsbip that it be 
spiritual ; the second is that in its outward form it be as worthy of the 
Great Object of worship as circumstances permit, and as reverence and 
love can make it.” G. PIERSE. 





How Luke was Written. By E.W. Lummis, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 1915. 


Tuat the first and third Gospels are based mainly on two documents— 
the Gospel of St. Mark, or a work practically identical with it, and a 
Collection of Discourses and Sayings of Our Lord called Q. (= Quelle)— 
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is now widely accepted among Biblical Scholars. The author of this 
work accepts the priority of St. Mark’s Gospel to the other two, but he is 
not prepared to accept the existence of Q. It does not follow, he thinks, 
that because the matter common to Matthew, Mark and Luke points to 
Mark as a source of the first and third Gospels, we should also postulate 
for the material of Discourses common to Matthew and Luke alone, a 
source external to both these Evangelists. A theory of dependence of 
Matthew on Luke, or vice versd, would fully explain their agreement in 
the so-called Q. material, and the postulated ©. would be unnecessary. 
But that dependence of either of the two Evangelists on the other has 
seemed to most modern critics excluded by the considerable contrast in 
the treatment of the Q. material in Matthew and Luke. This contrast, 
however, while it seemed to imply that each Evangelist used indepen- 
dently a Source external to both, raised itself the very serious problem 
whether Matthew or Luke more faithfully followed that alleged external 
Source. Harnack’s Spriiche decided in favour of St. Matthew, and most 
critics seem to follow him in trying to recover Q. from Matthew rather 
than from Luke. Yet, in spite of a fair amount of substantial agreement 
among critics, the structure and contents of Q. are highly problematical. 
Mark is taken as the basis of Matthew and Luke in the Triple Tradition, 
because his order dominates the other two; yet here we are asked to 
postulate a source external to Matthew and Luke in the Double Tradition, 
mainly because its order is discarded in one at least of the two Gospels. 
If it has to be admitted that Luke at least does not follow the order of Q., 
and if that is the chief reason, as it seems to be, for postulating the exist- 
ence of Q.,we have, if not a thorough-going petitio principii, at all events, 
no easier position than if we were to take Matthew as the Source of Luke 
in the Q. material, and endeavour to explain their apparent discrepancies. 

The aim of this little work is to show that, as a matter of fact, Luke 
had St. Matthew’s Gospel before him, and that he used it along with the 
Gospel of St. Mark quite freely. Mr. Lummis contends that the hypo- 
thesis of a Q. is unnecessary, and, therefore, unscientific. As the main 
objection to the dependence of Luke on Matthew lies in their disagree- 
ment as to the order of Q. material, this alleged disagreement is discussed 
in fullest statistical detail. The result of this discussion is to show that 
out of the total of 215 Q. verses, Luke gives us 170 in Matthaean order, 
and that the position of the remaining verses in St. Luke’s Gospel can 
be fully explained on the assumption that Luke had Matthew before 
him—and sometimes on that assumption alone. The 170 verses in 
which Luke reproduces the order of Mattheware not as a unit—whole in 
the Matthaean order ; but when they are taken in sections, these sections 
can be seen to reproduce in themselves the arrangement in which they 
stand in St. Matthew. The argument is at once statistical and exegetical, 
and it is very thorough and convincing. 

Mr. Lummis is not satisfied, however, with demonstrating dependence 
of Luke on Matthew in the Q. material; he gives arguments from 
style to show that even in the Triple Tradition (= the Marcan material) 
Luke was influenced by the text of Matthew. The argument here is not 
so convincing, but it is highly interesting. The question of the relations 
of Mark and Q. is raised, and the curious point is made that while Mark 
knows and studiously avoids Q. except in certain sections, Q. seems to 
take just these very sections of Mark as a basis for some of its own state- 
ments ! 
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In his third chapter Mr. Lummis undertakes to describe, on the basis 
of his researches, the exact process by which St. Luke set up an “ ordered ” 
narrative out of the Sources supplied to him in the first and second Gos- 
pels. The picture of Luke at work on his materials is eminently sugges- 
tive ; but it is not fully finished, and we await with interest the fuller 
statement of the growth of the third Gospel which Mr. Lummis promises 
us (p. 45). An interesting side-issue of Mr. Lummis’ studies is the in- 
ference that Luke published two different texts of his Gospel. The first 
of these has supplied materials to the editor of Codex D, but it is not 
fully reproduced in that Codex. Certain phenomena of the third Gospel 
ean only be explained, Mr. Lummis thinks, on the assumption that the 
text of Matthew on which Luke worked was frayed and worn, and in 
places indistinct and half obliterated. Highly ingenious illustrations of 
the effect on St. Luke of such a troublesome text are given on pp. 890, 
101,111. The text of St. Mark used by St. Luke was not, it would seem, 
identical with the text of our canonical Mark. As Mr. Lummis is not 
friendly towards the Ur-Marcus hypothesis we must assume that he 
accepts some such view of Marcan recensions as that of Sanday or Holds- 
worth. 

This little work is full of well-stated facts. It emphasises a highly 
important, but somewhat neglected, aspect of the Synoptic Problem. 
Its results tend towards the traditional Catholic view. Yet there are 
features of the book which make its appeal to Catholic students less 
effective than it might be. It takes too readily for granted the anti- 
traditional view which makes the Gospel of St. Mark the first of the 
Gospels. Again, in his study-portrait of St. Luke Mr. Lummis represents 
the third Evangelist as a cynical and suspicious, if not positively hostile 
critic of Matthew and Mark. But, apart from these features, which are 
more or less inevitable in a critic of our author’s training, the book is 
admirably conceived, and the points which it raises and emphasises are 
of capital importance for all students of the New Testament. 


P. Boyan. 





Questions of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Toomas Suater,8.J. R. & G. 
Washbourne, Ltd., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. (also Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow). Pp. 426. 1915. Price 8s. net. 


WE think that the best recommendation of this fine work of Father Slater 
is furnished by a plain statement of its contents. The articles cover a 
wide field of practical theology, and easily establish the learned author’s 
acquaintance with the leading problems of Catholic ethics. They are 
twenty-three in number, and are headed as follows :—(1) The Just Price, 
(2) Value in Moral Theology and Political Economy, (3) Unearned Incre- 
ment and Title by Accession, (4) Ownership and Railway Fares, (5) 
Liberalism and Usury, (6) The Sum Required for a Grave Sin of Theft, 
(7) The Theology of Stolen Goods, (8) Secret Commissions in Trade, 
(9) Deals in Options and Futures, (10) The Moral Aspect of ‘“ Stock- 
watering,’ (11) Bankruptcy and Conscience, (12) Modern Sociology, 
(13) English Socialism and Religion, (14) Eugenics and Moral Theology, 
(15) Civil Law and Conscience, (16) Questions Concerning Intention, 
(17) Dr. McDonald’s “‘ Principles of Moral Science,” (18) Scruples, (19) The 

octrine on Sacrilege in Moral Theology, (20) Is an Act of Contrition 
Difficult ? (21) Repetition of Extreme Unction, (22) Dr. Richard Hall’s 
Theory of Morals, (23) The Task of Liberal Theology. 
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These articles have been printed already in various magazines. They 
have been questioned by several critics—e.g., by Dr. McDonald in The 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record of some years back. We can only faintly realise 
the feelings of a man who has done his best to express bis views, and 
finds his pet aversions enshrined in a printed volume. There is something 
fina) and definitive about a book that an ordinary magazine article cannot 
lay claim to. 

With some of the conclusions reached by Father Slater we are in com- 
plete disagreement. And so are others. We publish in this issue an 
article by Father Kelleher that establishes this little point beyond question. 
But all that matters very little. Outside the borderland of defined 
dogmas, and of matters closely approximating, we are allowed full freedom, 
Father Slater has fully availed himself of that liberty, and we sincerely 
congratulate him on the result. Any Catholic writer who is thinking of 
an article on any of the matters mentioned will have to consider Father 
Slater’s work before publishing anything that can for a moment be 
considered scientific. 

The style is good ; the author’s views are in every case ably supported 
and documented ; the printers have done their work well. The book, 
in consequence, is one that—apart from our disagreement with particular 
issues—we can sincerely recommend. 


M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 





Life of St. Declan of Ardmore and Life of St. Mochuda. With Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. By Rev. P. Powrr, M.R.1.A., University 
College, Cork. London: Irish Texts Society, David Nutt. 1914. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


By his very careful and scholarly edition of the Lives of St. Declan of 
Ardmore and St. Mochuda of Lismore, Father Power has conferred a great 
boon upon all students of early Irish ecclesiastical history. His Intro- 
duction deserves special study. In his comments on the Lives of Irish 
Saints generally, on the question of the priority of the Latin or Irish 
versions, on the alleged longevity of some of the Irish Saints, on the 
relations between St. Patrick and St. Declan, and on some of the difficulties 
regarding Irish monasticism as illustrated in the life of St. Mochuda he 
is particularly happy. He does not undertake to settle the controversies 
on these matters, but he suggests to his readers and to students of early 
Trish ecclesiastical history the points to which they should direct their 
special attention. 

The Life of St. Declan is edited from the MS. in the Royal Library at 
Brussels collated with M. 23, 50 of the Royal Irish Academy. The text 
is a reproduction of the Brussels MS., practically untouched except for 
the lengthening of the contractions. 

The Life of St. Mochuda is edited from M. 23, 50 of the Royal Irish 
Academy. This MS. is in the handwriting of John Murphy “na 
Raheenach ” who transcribed it between 1740 and 1750. The Notes, 
particularly in regard to place names, are full of information. The value 
of the edition is much enhanced by a map of the Decies “ to illustrate the 
Lives of SS. Declan and Mochuda,” and by a very complete Index. 


JamMES MacCaFFREY. 
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[Some reviewed in present number ; the more important of the others will, 
if possible, be dealt with in subsequent issues.} 


Life of St. Declan of Ardmore and Life of St. Mochuda of Lismore. 
With Introduction, Translation, and Notes. Edited by Rev. P. Powsr, 


M.R.I.A. (xxxi + 202 pp.) Irish Text Society. David Nutt, London. 
1914. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Compendium Theologie Moralis. Saserti-Barretr. Pp. 1159. 
B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1915. Price 14s. net. 


Romanticism of St. Francis. Fataer Curupert, 0.S.F.C. (viii + 
269 pp.) Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1915. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


For Greater Things. The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Rev. 
Wm. T. Kane, 8.J. Herder, London and St. Louis. 1915. Price 2s. net. 
[An account of St. Stanislaus prepared particularly for the young. The 
simple narrative style employed by the author in telling the story of the 
Saint’s Life makes the book read like a high-class novel.] 


Studies in Church History. Rev. B. L. Conway Pavtist. (204 pp.) 
Herter, London and St. Louis. 1915. Price 3s. [Deals with Christian 
Asceticism, Government of the Church in the Ist Century, Assumption 
of the B.V.M., Edict of Callistus, Legend of Pope Joan, Diaries of the 
Council of Trent, Cardinal Allen, Condemnation of Galileo.] 


The Roman Catholic Church in Italy. ALexanpeR RosBertson, D.D. 
(281 pp.) Robert Scott, London. 1915. 7th Edition. Price 2s. net. 
[Purely controversial. The writer endeavours to throw as much mud as 
possible in the hope that some of it may stick. ] 


The Round of the Year. Sung by the Poets. 8. P.C. K., London. 1915. 
Price, 6d. net. [Quotations from the leading poetical writers referring 
to the Season and Months of the Year.] 


Patriotisme et Endurance. Carpinat Mercier. Bloud et Gay, Paris. 


1915. Price 60 cents. [Cardinal Mercier’s celebrated Pastoral, Christmas, 
1914.] 


Behold : Thy King Cometh toThee. Rev. J.R.Taytor. Wagner, New 
York ; Herder, London. 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. [Practical Instructions 
and Readings for the Preparation of First Communicants, with an Appen- 
dix dealing with the Preparation for First Confession. A book to be 


noted by the clergy. ] 


Orbis Catholieus. A Year Book of the Catholic World. Edited by 
Canon Guancey. The Courier Press, Leamington. 1916. Price 5s. net. 


The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book. Edited by Sm F. C. 
Burnanp. Burns & Oates, London. 1916. Price 3s. 6d. net. [In 
addition to the usual information contained in this well-known volume, 
this year’s volume contains a ‘‘ Roll of Honour ” of Catholic Officers.] 
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The Ethiopie Liturgy: Its Sources, Development and Present Form, 
Rev. 8. A. B. Mercer, Ph.D. The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee ; 
Mowbray & Co., London. 1915. Price $1.65. [Course of Lectures given 
under the patronage of the Committee on Hale Lectures and Sermons, 
** With the exceptions of an unsatisfactory text printed in Rome .. . 
this is the first time that the complete normal liturgy of the Ethiopic 
Church has been published.’’] 


“Quit You Like Men.’’ Sermons by the ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
(89 pp.) S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 1915, 
Price ls. net. [These are sermons exhibiting much literary grace, which 
were preached at the beginning, and on important occasions during the war.] 


A Pilgrimage of Song. By E.M.A.F.S. (76 pp.) 8S. P.C.K,, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 1915. [This booklet contains 
noble religious poems of lofty inspiration.] 


Handbook of Ceremonies. By Jonn B. Mutter, 8.J. Translated 
from the second German edition by ANDREW P. Gauss, S.J. Third 
Edition. (260 pp.) B. Herder, St. Louis (Mo.), and 68 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1916. Price 4s. net. [The fact that this work has 
reached a third edition shows that it supplies a want of priests and 
seminarians as a convenient handbook.] 


La Clergé et la Guerre de 1914. Les Evéques et la Guerre. Par Mar. 
L. Lacrorx. (24 pp.) Bloud et Gay, Editeurs, 7, Place Saint-Sulpice, 
Paris. 1915. [A very interesting study of the way in which the war has 
affected the efficiency of the French clergy. In many cases a third of the 
priests has been removed and old priests have to take charge of three 
parishes. ] 


Le Jésus des Enfantes. Par x’Appfi H. Lesfrre. (151 pp.) Gabriel 
Beauchesne, Editeur, 117 Rue de Rennes, Paris. 1914. [A volume of 
verse whose merit can be judged from the fact that it is a large selection 
from a work by the same author, crowned by the French Academy.] 


Le Prix du Sang. Par PrerrE LHANDE. (137 pp.) Gabriel Beauchesne, 
117, Rue de Rennes, Paris. 1915. [A work which applies the ideas of 
Christian Faith and Hope to the Sufferings of War. It gives the interesting 
theology of death for Fatherland.] 


Homilies on All the Sunday Gospels. By Rev. Gartano FINco. 
Translated from the second Italian edition by Bishop Epmunp M. 
Dunne of Peoria. (276 pp.) B. Herder, St. Louis (Mo.), and 68 Great 
Russel] Street, London, W.C. 1916. Price 4s. 6d. [This is a careful 
translation of a well-received course of sermons, in which there is no 
heavy language of theology but simple instruction.] 


The Mystery of Life. By the Ricur Rev. J. E. Mercer, D.D. (80 pp 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 1915. Price 6d. net. [It will not help Christian 
knowledge to hold that matter is a phase of the spiritual, that it is eternal, 
that life is latent in matter and becomes self-conscious in man. In very 
many places, however, the book is stimulating and suggestive. 
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L’Apostolat de la Jeunesse. Par Assit L. J. Bretonneav. (204 pp.) 
Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 1916. [This book makes use of 
the most touching stories of the war to convey most interesting catechetical 
instructions to children. A valuable work for religious educators. ] 


Souvenirs de Meaux Avant Pendant et Aprés la Bataille de la Marne. 
Par EMMANUEL MarBeav. (36 pp.) Edition Spéciale de La Revue 
Hebdomodaire. 1915. [An interesting account of the doings at Meaux 
at the time of the battle of the Marne.] 


Dieu, La France, Nos Enfants. Par Une VEUVE DE LA GUERRE. 
(109 pp.) Gabriel Beauchesne, 117 Rue de Rennes, Paris. 1915. [Ad- 
dressed to the widows of the war by one of themselves, it teaches power- 
fully and soothingly the Christian duties of courage and cheerfulness. 


A Manual of Apologetics. By Rev. F. J. Kocu. Translated from the 
German by A. M. Bucuanan. Revised and edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Bruen, D.D. (212 pp.) Joseph F. Wagner, New York, and B. Herder, 
St. Louis, and 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


Pendant La Guerre. Par Carprnat Amette. (80 pp.) Bloud et 
Gay, Editeurs, 7, Place Saint-Sulpice, Paris. [This is a series of Pastorals 
and Allocutions of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. These discourses, 
nobly and beautifully written, include in their titles, ‘Suffering,’ Pope 
Pius X, and the Count de Mun.] 


Made Like Unto Him. By Beatrice Ernen Warren. (104 pp.) 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 1915. [A little book containing many beautiful 
meditations on the varied characteristics of Jesus. It will be a means of 
providing rich thoughts for meditations and for sermons. 


The Catholic Faithh By Rev. Ferreot Gerarpey, C.SS.R. (94 pp.) 
B. Herder, St. Louis, and 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1915. 
Price 6d. net. [It will be useful for the enlightenment not only of Catholics, 
but of all sincere searchers for the True Church.] 


Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae. By J. S. Hickey, O.Cist. Vol. 
III. (Pars Prior). Theodicaea. EditioTertia. (235 pp.) Apud M. H. Gill 
et Filium, Dublinii; Benziger Fratres, New York ; B. Herder, St. Louis 
(Mo.). 1916. Paper cover. Price 2s net. [For the new edition we con- 
tinue our past praise ; it is thorough, yet clear ; concise, yet full ; Scholastic, 
yet modern. ] 


Christ and the Church. By Artuur Roprnson, D.D. (102 pp.) The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 1915. Price ls. net. 


Dieus. Son Existence et SaNature. Solution Thomiste des Antinomies 
Agnostiques. Par P. Fr. R. Garricou-Lacranar, O.P. (770 pp.) 
Gabriel Beauchesne, 117 Rue de Rennes, Paris. 1914. 
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The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by the 
Fathers of the English Dominican Province. Part II (First Part). Second 
Number (Qq. 49-89). (501 pp.) R. & T. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, 
London; Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1915, 
Price 6s. net. 


La Guerre en Champagne au Diocése de Ch&lons. Par Mer. TISSIER, 
Evéque de Chalons. (498 pp.) Pierre Téqui, 82, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
1916. [Presents a series of tableaux of the war in the diocese of Chilons.] 


Les Paroles de la Guerre. Par Mor. Gavutury, Archevéque de 
Besangon. (367 pp.) Pierre Téqui, 82, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 1916. [A 
book of well-grounded consolation for the sufferers of the war. It strongly 
claims the intervention of Joan of Arc in the Battle of the Marne.] 


The Historical Jesus. By the Rev. T. J. Toorsurn, D.D. (79 pp.) 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 1915. Price 6s. net. [An erudite work which establishes 
against Professor Drews the historical existence of Jesus}. 


Father Tim’s Talks. By C. D. McEnntry, C.SS.R. (175 pp.) B. 
Herder, St. Louis (Mo.), and 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1915. 


Talks about Poets and Poetry. By Rev. J. J. Matone. (195 pp.) 
William P. Linehan, 309-311 Little Collins Street, Meibourne. 1915. 
Price 2s. 


Fourteen Eucharistic Tridua. By Lampert Noize, O.8.B. (258 pp.) 
B. Herder, St. Louis (Mo.), and 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
1915. Price 4s. net. 


Meagher of the Sword. Speeches of Thomas Francis Meagher in 
Ireland (1846-1848). Edited by ArtHur Grirritn. M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd., 50 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 1916. Price not indicated. 
[A most readable account of one of the most interesting sections of Irish 
History. ] 

A Study in Socialism. By Benrepict Etper. B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Freiburg, 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. xviii + 328. Price 
4s. 6d. net. [An up-to-date account, with most recent documents, of the 
Catholic position.] 


Tact and Talent. By Irish Priests. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 1915. [A more than interesting contribution 
by very interesting contributors.] 


Sir Christopher Leighton. By Maria LoncwortH Storer. B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Freiburg, 68 Great Russell Street, London. [In every sense to 
be recommended. } 


Popular Sermons on the Catechism. From the German of Rev. A. 
BamBero. By Rev. H.Tuurston,8.J. R.& P. Washbourne, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. [The third volume on the Sacraments.] 


A Good Third. By Rev. P. A. Frrzcrrayp, O.F.M. M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd., Dublin. 1916. [In the author’s finest and most humorous style.] 














Rotes. 


There are welcome signs of a still closer approach to Rome in the 
doctrines and practices of many outside her fold. This trend of spiritual 
forces is all the more noticeable because there are also heard angry voices 
of protest. We may add—protest and nothing more; no sound reason 
to justify this historic attitude of Protestants. Recently a revolution in 
favour of using the vestments of the Mass was passed by five to four of 
the Northern Bishops of the Anglican Church. They were in favour of 
the doctrine, and why hesitate about a question of ecclesiastical dress ¢ 
But there were laymen who were not of the like mind, and wished to 
decide by resolution profound doctrines belonging to the magisterium of 
the Church. The controversy within the Anglican Church on the subject 
of vestments has lasted for nine years. The chief objection of these lay 
Apostles of Christianity was that the vestments were intended to rein- 
troduce a doctrine which the Church of England repudiated at the 
Reformation. Such is the unsuspected power of clothes in spite of the 
maxim that the habit does not make the monk! We had an idea that 
the doctrine was reintroducing the vestments, and not the vestments the 
doctrine. The lay chairman of the meeting of protest at the Church 
House, London, moved the resolution: ‘ That this meeting earnestly 
trusts that no sanction will be given by the House of Convocation to the 
reintroduction into the services of the Church of England of the Mass 
vestments, which were discarded by the Church at the Reformation, being 
convinced that any attempt to authorise their use will greatly increase 
the disunion which now weakens her spiritual influence, and will provoke 
a conflict which may speedily end in her disestablishment and drastic 
disendowment.” The disunion of the Anglican Church is admitted, and 
yet her members fight about a question of clothes, when they should 
tackle the deeper matter of the truth of the doctrine. Is not the body 
more precious than the raiment? The motive given for avoidance of 
change is the strong fear of disendowment. But the truth must be held 
even if it be disendowed. 


Not only the Mass but even such a distinctively Catholic doctrine as 
Purgatory is proving to be a strong attraction for many Protestants. 
Hitherto they have left it, even in regard to its definition, as the exclusive 
possession of Catholics. We know of the little Protestant girl who defined 
Purgatory as the place where Roman Catholics go to after death. Some 
brave Protestants at the present daydo not fight shy of the word Purgatory. 
We say they are brave, because, with all the talk of Protestants about the 
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want of liberty of Catholics in a Church of the most varied interests and 
vocations, they themselves forget how they and their ministers have very 
little liberty to take up Catholic beliefs. They are then regarded as having 
those very undesirable Roman leanings ; and, if they are in office, a storm 
of protest is raised. The maxim really is: “ Let there be private judgment, 
but let it stop short when it comes to acceptance of the doctrines of 
Rome.” The Expository Times, edited by Dr. Hastings, in its March number, 
quotes very fully and without comment the views on Purgatory of Rev. 
J. D. Jones, D.D., in his work “ The Great Hereafter.” After making 
his views palatable to his Protestant readers by a few antiquated, but 
judicious, attacks on the alleged abuses of the Church of Rome, Dr. Jones 
makes the confession of a sturdy Protestant. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he writes, 
“it may be permitted to a sturdy Protestant to say that when our fathers, 
in their revolt against the abuses of purgatory, swept away the very idea 
of a probationary life, they went too far. There was a real truth in this 
doctrine, which had been held by the Church for centuries. No doctrine 
which persists throughout the generations can be dismissed as wholly 
untrue. There is no principle of vitality in what is a mere falsity. Ifa 
thing endures, it is because, mingled very likely with much that is 
erroneous, there is a real truth at the heart of it. And now that the 
fierceness of controversy has died down, Protestant theologians are 
returning to a belief in a probationary life after this one.”” We welcome 
this attitude of a mind turning towards the truth. If carried on logically 
and fearlessly it will lead the inquirer to hold that there was a real truth 
in many another Catholic doctrine which “ had been held by the Church 
for centuries,” and which “ persists throughout the generations,” as, for 
example, reverence for the holy Mother of God, and reverence for images 
and relics of saints, which is at least more reasonable than the reverence 
even of unbelievers for the relics of that scientific slaughterer of men, 
Napoleon L. 


In contrast with this tendency towards the Catholic Church there are 
at the present day others turning towards naturalism. It is the old 
alternative of Rome or rationalism. Some are wildly talking of the failure 
of Christianity. The contemplation of widespread depravity has different 
effects ; while the yearning of some for supernatural help, as the only 
hope, is strengthened, the doubt and despair of others are increased. 
Those who glibly speak of the failure of Christianity, because it does not 
remove evil from the earth, and then suggest remedies from the resources 
of their own reason, forgot that the same objection may be made to reason 
and the natural law. Reason has been telling the right to men from the 
beginning. If men do not on that account follow the right, is reason to 
be blamed ? The natural law forbidding wrong-doing has been in force 
for long centuries ; does the violation of its precepts mean that the natural 
law engraven on the minds of men has failed, or does not continue its 
sanctions ? Those who speak of the failure of Christianity in the face of 
evil will find no secure refuge in an appeal to reason, or to natural 
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religion. They will find here the same difficulties—and, mayhap, the same 
solution in the failure, not of God’s law, but of man’s free co-operation. 


\/ 7 7 
o¢ “~° “° 


Even prominent reviews lend their pages to the free discussion of the 
question whether Christianity has definitely failed. Naturally substitutes 
are offered, and the nature of these improvements on Christianity will 
prove interesting and instructive. In the January number of the Hibbert 
Journal much space is given to a lady writer, for her article entitled 
“The Definite Failure of Christianity.” One is naturally interested in 
the substitute for the revered institution of the centuries. “‘ A thorough 
belief in universal happiness,” writes this lady with charming innocence 
of the world, “‘ would dispel these nightmares (namely, old superstitions 
about the necessity of disease, &c.) with magic rapidity.” And this is 
given to us to be taken seriously, and in the Hibbert Journal. 

We wonder if those who speak of the failure of Christianity have ever 
thoroughly tried true Christianity, even as the saints tried it. If they 
had they would never speak of it as a failure. Try to imagine St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Charles Borromeo and St. Teresa speaking of Christianity 
as having failed in their cases. Unfortunately it must be admitted that 
sometimes when protest is made against Christianity there is a confusion 
of Christianity with its numerous counterfeits. It is reasonable to suppose 
that when Nietzsche denounced Christianity, he denounced the unsatis- 
factory form in which he was reared, and with which he was primarily 
acquainted. Such rebels often do not know the fair face of Catholic 
Christianity. If they did, they might be captivated by its beauty. And 
to those who speak of the failure of Christianity we say—‘ Look about 
you, look at the Catholic Church and its influence upon the millions, and 
see whether it has any sign of final failure.” The throngs attending her 
churches on Sundays and week-days are sufficient to indicate that there 
is the Catholic house of worship where al] the people are assembling. We 
have a strong suspicion that those who speak of the failure of Christianity 
have never given it a fair and a full trial. The remedy for their distress 
would be to try a little more Christianity of the true type. 


In justice to the Hibbert Journal it must be said that side by side 
with the article on ‘The Definite Failure of Christianity,” so airily 
written, there is a much more thoughtful article, “Is Christianity 
Practicable ?”” The writer, with a wide range of thought and much depth 
of judgment, shows that many factors must be considered. “* In estimating 
the success or failure of any mode of life,” the writer of the article justly 
considers, “it must be judged by its own claim and not by any standard 
imported from without. Where it is a question of a process we must take 
account of the entire period of development and not merely of a cross- 
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section artificially selected. . . . In disproving any conclusion it is not 
enough to point out its difficulties. We must face the alternatives and 
show that they involve no difficulty as great or even greater.” 

The Founder of Christianity never promised the removal of all evil 
from the world. Quite the contrary was promised by Him. The world 
generally is denounced as His enemy. That world would continue its evil 
ways, and persecute and flagellate those struggling for justice in His name. 
The saint has to throw down the gauntlet to the whole world: Athanasius 
contra mundum. Christianity then has not failed to do anything it 
definitely promised to do. Like the natural law of God disclosed by 
human reason it respects the free will of man. It is free will, not God 
that fails. Let man do his part and the resources of Divinity in Catholic 
Christianity will not fail him ; the hand of God is not shortened in any 
generation in the creation of saints. The Founder of Christianity has, 
indeed, definitely promised to be with His Church for all time. The promise 
has not failed. The Catholic Church still survives, talk as men may about 
the definite failure of Christianity ; not weak, or decrepit, or senile, but 
with the vigour and efficiency and productivity of youth. 


Another sign of the tendency towards infidelity amongst some writers 
at the present day is to be found in an outspoken rejection of the miraculous 
element in Christianity. And what is the Christianity of the ages, if not 
miraculous ? In an article entitled, ‘‘ Miracles and the Modern Preacher,” 
a writer in The American Journal of Theology, edited by the Divinity 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, teaches Christian preachers to ignore 
the miraculous, as a general rule, but, if questioned, to openly discard it. 
Protestantism in the case of the University of Chicago is advancing by 
leaps and bounds to the term of its evolution—rationalism. In the 
American school of thought—and it is an extensive one—represented by 
the Chicago University and its Review we are face to face with the passing 
of Protestantism. Who will find amongst them even the supernatural 
doctrines retained by the Reformers ? They themselves would honestly 
admit that they have not retained them. For Luther rejected many 
doctrines, but he did not entirely reject historical Christianity with its 
essentially supernatural presuppositions laid down in every creed. But 
the spirit of Luther remained. Private judgment and selection applied 
to doctrines, when given full and free scope, worked out to its most logical 
issue, the questioning and rejection of all the historical Christian doctrines. 
It is perfectly true that many other Protestants even in the United States 
do not reach such an issue. We recognize gladly the strong defense of 
certain traditional dogmas made by the Princeton School of Divinity in its 
Review. But when once the policy of Pick and Choose is applied 
to doctrines, there is no strong authority in Protestant sects to determine 
the line of demarcation, and to decide what is to be finally accepted and 
what is to be completely rejected. : 

In this very question of miracles the Protestants weakened their 
position by the same Pick and Choose method. They accepted the Bible 
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Miracles, but, of course, rejected the Popish miracles. Even Newman in 
his work on Miracles in his pre-Catholic days made this dangerous dis- 
tinction. Now, many of the Protestants continue the process of rejection, 
and discard even the New Testament miracles. The writer of the article 
in The American Journal of Theology makes use of this distinction between 
New Testament miracles and later miracles to discard them all, and it 
must be admitted that the Catholic belief in miracles for the canonization 
of each saint, attested by severe proofs that more than satisfied Macaulay, 
greatly strengthens the.general position. One would think that the critics 
of miracles, relying ostentatiously on modern scientific suppositions, would 
accept the most scientific supposition of all—namely, to accept a pro- 
position supported with evidence, and to reject none, without evidence. 
The writer of the article in question, with all his modern scientific sup- 
positions, does not satisfy this standard. We look in vain for evidence for 
his statement that miracles have not happened, that the Resurrection 
has not happened. We also find that he is really not prepared to accept 
miracles even if the best kind of human evidence were advanced. The 
attitude of mind is interesting as showing the futility in some cases even 
of Renan’s suggestion of a Committee of scientific experts examining a 
miracle. ‘“‘No matter who told me,” writes the contributor to the 
American Journal of Theology, “ that a man in my own town had been 
raised from the dead ; no matter how many apparently competent wit- 
nesses agreed in the statement ; no matter if I saw it, or thought I saw it 
myself, | should not believe it. I should say, ‘ There is some mistake 
about it. Either the man was not dead, or our eyes have deceived us, or 
there is something else about it that we do not understand.’”” A doubting 
Thomas, who at least believed when he saw, was a very mild sceptic in 
comparison with this twentieth century opponent of miracles who would 
not believe even if he saw. 


The following interim report, entitled ‘ Towards Christian Unity,” has 
been issued by the Sub-Committee appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York’s Committee and by representatives of the English 
Free Churches’ Commissions in connection with the proposed World 
Conference on Faith and Order. The conference of the Archbishops’ 
Committee and of certain members of the Commissions of the Free Churches 
have given a general approval to this statement, and agreed to its publica- 
tion on the following understanding :— 

(1) That for the exact wording the Sub-Committee should alone be 
responsible. 

(2) That the statement is offered not as a creed for subscription, or as 
committing in any way the Churches thus represented, but as indicating 
a large measure of substantial agreement, and also as affording material 
for further investigation and consideration. 
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«“ Part I.—A Statement of Agreement on Matters of Faith.—We, who 
belong to different Christian Communions and are engaged in the discussion 
of questions of Faith and Order, desire to affirm our agreement upon 
certain foundation truths as the basis of a spiritual and rational creed and 
life for all mankind. We express them as follows :— 


(1) As Christians we believe that, while there is some knowledge of 
God to be found among all races of men and some measure of Divine grace 
and help is present to all, a unique, progressive and redemptive revelation 
of Himself was given by God to the Hebrew people through the agency of 
inspired prophets, “in many parts and in many manners,” and that this 
revelation reaches its culmination and completeness in One Who is more 
than a prophet, Who is the Incarnate Son of God, our Saviour and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

(2) This distinctive revelation, accepted as the word of God, is the 
basis of the life of the Christian Church, and is intended to be the formative 
influence upon the mind and character of. the individual believer. 

(3) This word of God is contained in the Old and New Testaments, and 
constitutes the permanent spiritual value of the Bible. 

(4) The root and centre of this revelation, as intellectually interpreted, 
consists in a positive and highly distinctive doctrine of God—His nature, 
character, and will. From this doctrine of God follows a certain sequence 
of doctrines concerning creation, human nature and destiny, sin, individual 
and racial, redemption through the incarnation ot the Son ot God and His 
atoning death and resurrection, the mission and operation of the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Trinity, the Church, the last things, and Christian life and 
duty, individual and social ; all these cohere with and follow from this 
doctrine of God. 

(5) Since Christianity offers a historical revelation of God, the coherence 
and sequence of Christian doctrine involve a necessary synthesis of idea 
and fact such as is presented to us in the New Testament and in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds ; and these creeds, both in their statements of 
historical fact and in their statements ot doctrine, affirm essential elements 
of the Christian faith, as contained in Scripture, which the Church could 
never abandon without abandoning its basis in the word of God. 

(6) We hold that there is no contradiction between the acceptance ot 
the miracles recited in the Creeds and the acceptance of the principle of 
order in nature as assumed in scientific inquiry, and we hold equally that 
the acceptance of miracles is not forbidden by the historical evidence 
candidly and impartially investigated by critical methods.” 


« Part II.—A Statement of Agreement on Matters Relating to Order.— 
With thankfulness to the Head of the Church for the spirit of unity He 
has shed abroad in our hearts, we go on to express our common conviction 
on the following matters :-— 


(1) That it is the purpose of our Lord that believers in Him should be, 
as in the beginning they were, one visible society—His body with many 
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members—which in every age and place should maintain the communion 
of saints in the unity of the Spirit, and should be capable of a common 
witness and a common activity. 

(2) That our Lord ordained, in addition to the preaching of His Gospel, 
the Sacraments of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, as not only declara- 
tory symbols, but also effective channels of His grace and gifts for the 
salvation and sanctification of men, and that these Sacraments, being 
essentially social ordinances, were intended to affirm the obligation of 
corporate fellowship as well as individual confession of Him. 

(3) That our Lord, in addition to the bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
a variety of gifts and graces upon the whole Church, also conferred upon 
it by the self-same Spirit a Ministry of manifold gifts and functions, to 
maintain the unity and continuity of its witness and work.” 


“ Part III.—A Statement of Differences in Relation to Matters of Order 
which require further Study and Discussion.—Fidelity to our convictions 
and sincerity in their expression compel us to recognise that there still 
remain differences in respect of these matters :— 


(1) As regards the nature of this visible Society, how far it involves 
uniformity or allows variety in polity, creed, and worship. 

(2) As regards the Sacraments—the conditions, objective and sub- 
jective, in their ministration and reception on which their validity depends. 

(3) As regards the Ministry—whether it derives its authority through 
an episcopal] or a presbyterial succession or through the community of 
believers or by a combination of these. 

We desire to report accordingly and we submit :— 

(1) That this report be made known to the public. 

(2) That further inquiry should be directed to examining the implica- 


tions in the matter agreed, and to the possibility of lessening or removing 
the differences by explanation. 


The report is signed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Chairman), the 
Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, Dr. W. T. Davison, Principal A. E. 
Garvie, Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, the Rev. C. 


Anderson Scott, Dr. Eugene Stock, and the Rev. Tissington Tatlow (Hon. 
Secretary).” 








Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions.]} 


I. 
LITIGATION BETWEEN AN ARCHITECT AND CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF GOD. 
[Decided 20th April, published 9th December, 1915.] 


We seldom find a decision of the Roman Rota quite like the one given 
below. It deals with no high principles of Church government, but with 
the ordinary business transactions of everyday life; and it shows us 
incidentally how the Catholic Church safeguards the interests of the laity 
when civil tribunals disregard their claims. Perhaps, for these very 
Teasons, our readers will be all the more glad to see it. 

The scene is laid in the diocese of Middlesborough in England, and the 
parties concerned are the Religious of the Order of St. John of God, and an 
architect, Mr. Walker. To meet increasing demands, the former had 
decided to erect a new building at Scorton. They depended on the plans 
presented by Father Alexander of their own Order, but submitted them 
to the expert decision of the architect, Mr. Walker. As a result, the plans 
were rejected in 1908. As will be seen from the evidence given below, 
the architect, partly on commission from the local Prior, partly on his 
own responsibility, expended much time and labour in sketching designs 
and programmes that might possibly appeal to the Superiors of the Order. 
It was understood on both sides that the consent of the Provincial was 
essential. But, unfortunately, after two years, the designs were found 
wanting, and the architect was requested to send in his bill. 

He did so. It amounted to £500. He suggested arbitration, but the 
offer was rejected, and, on the advice of an expert, £112 10s. was offered 
as full payment for services received. The architect thought the amount 
insufficient, and, as the Bishop had no objection, pursued his claims in 
the civil court. On the first hearing, the Prior and certain brothers were 
called upon to answer for the debt. They appealed, and the court of second 
instance decided that, as the Order was not an incorporated society and 
as the Provincial had gone to France, no claim lay against the members 
in England, and the architect was to get nothing, and, moreover, to pay 
the expenses of both law-suits. 

So, as far as civil law was concerned. But the Church law still re- 
mained. The architect was informed by friends in the Church that, with 
the consent of the Pope, his case might be discussed by the Roman Rota. 
So to the Roman Rota he appealed : and the net result is that the local 
branch of the Order and the Father Provincial—not the Order itself— 
are obliged to pay the architect the sum of £300 within three months from 
tke date of notification of the sentence. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 


MEDIOBURGEN. 
CREDITI. 





THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 
Fratres e Familia religiosa a S. Ioanne de Deo instituta, qui apud 
Scorton, in dioecesi Medioburgensi situm, aegrotis curandis incumbunt, 
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nosocomii aedes, quae parvae nimis pro crescente aegrotorum numero 
evaserunt, Provinciae Praesidis in Gallia commorantis accedente aucto- 
ritate, ampliandi atque fere de novo excitandi mense augusti 1908 con- 
silium inierunt. Typum novi hospitalis exstruendi, a Fratre quodam 
Alexandro delineatum, architecto Carolo Walker Prior Communitatis 
tradidit, ut eumdem pro sua in arte architectonica peritia diligenter ex- 
penderet atque pretium operis exsequendi praefiniret. Examine peracto, 
judicavit architectus die 25 augusti 1908 opus, iuxta typum sibi submissum, 
perfici potuisse pro summa minima 16,500 libellarum sterlingarum, seu 
pro libellis italis 412,500. Re relata Provinciae Praesidi, ipse typum 
Fratris Alexandri nimis sumptuosum censuit, prout Carolo Walker in 
epistola Fr. Pacomii Hughes diei 25 oct. 1908 nuntiatum est. 
|The architect, however, persevered. His letters and the Prior’s are 
uoted. 
. Vix delinestos typos cum diagrammatibus, descriptionibus, etc., 
opportunis, eosdem Concilio Regionali apud Richmond, ad quod pertinet 
locus Scorton, architectus medio mense iulii (ep. 15 iulii 1910) exhibere 
voluit, ut operis exsecutioni nil obstare decerneret, quod sub conditione 
facili effectu decretum est. Paucos post dies, typis ad Provinciae Prae- 
sidem transmissis, Priori quaerenti propositi aedificii pretium (ep. 26 iul. 
1910) respondet architectus (ep. 29 iul. 1910) summam requiri 18,000 lib. 
sterl., seu 450,000 lib. it. ; de quo certior factus, P. Prior de nimio sumptu 
continuo conqueritur (ep. 31 iul. 1910), ob quem non obscure innuit 
novum typum a Consilio Congregationis Provinciali reiectum iri. Reapse 
nuntiatum est architecto, initio mensis septembris, decretum P. Provin- 
cialis, quo ‘‘ nullam novarum aedium propositionem Ordinis Praepositis 
“acceptam fore, quae summam libell. sterl. 14,000 superaret.” Cum ex 
una parte architectus nullum medium videret sumptus diminuendi nisi 
molem diminuendo aedificii erigendi (epist. 10 decemb. 1910), et ex alia 
parte parum fiduciae in architectum Fratres haberent, statuit P. Provin- 
cialis non amplius operam illius adhibere et ipsum rogavit ut summam 
pro operis iam praestitis et impensis factis sibi debitam declararet. Sum- 
mam petiit architectus libell. sterl. 500 (lib. it. 12,500), animadvertens, si 
Fratres huiusmodi summae solutioni non acquiescerent, se paratum esse 
rem dirimendam subiicere arbitro cuidam perito de communi consensu 
utriusque partis electo. Arbitratu reiecto et consilio cuiusdam periti 
privatim audito, P. Provincialis summam obtulit solvendam libell. sterl. 
112. Nimis omnino parqyam pro operis diu et abunde praestitis hanc 
summam aestimans, statuit architectus, ad creditum recuperandum, haud 
dissentiente Medioburgensi Ordinario, rem ad forum civile deferre. 

[The appeal to the civil courts, and its result. Ultimate appeal to the 
Church. The Church law on the matter. Distinction between “ service ” 
and “work done.” When nothing expressly stated in the contract, the 
custom of the place is the deciding factor. Penalties for negligence and 
non-observance of contract. The facts considered. Something certainly 
due. How much? The English regulation about 2} or 5 per cent. for 
approved plans. The final approval, as the architect knew, rested with 
the Provincial.] 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT OF THE PROVINCIAL. 


Die 4 sept. 1910 primo nuntiatum est architecto iudicium Superioris 
vincialis de typo ultimo sibi submisso, nempe : “ il indique distincte- 
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**ment qu’aucun plan dépassant la somme de L. st. 14.000 ne pourra 
* étre accepté par les autorités de notre Ordre.” Typus, scilicet, a Carolo 
Walker delineatus reiectus est ob pretium aedificii nimis impendiosum,. 


[Refutation, from letters exchanged, of the advocate’s plea that the plans were 
approved. Seeing that the plans were not approved, the English regulation does not hold. 
Value of the architect’s service as determined by English experts. The experts’ opinion 
valuable, but it must be modified. ‘The architect went beyond his instructions. Two 
suggestions are then discussed and rejected :—(1) that the higher sum was due to new 
plans submitted by the Brothers ; (2)that the Order was reconciled to the higher sum, if it 
could be expended gradually. A minor question as to the scale of the drawing is set aside, 
The Brothers gave no commission and are bound to nothing. The extent of the architect’s 
commission is discussed. He is entitled to reasonable expenses and to interest as well.] 


THE DECISION OF THE ROTA. 


Integras architecti operas unica morali aestimatione complectentes, 
habita videlicet ratione sive defectus mandati sive negligentiae culpabilig 
in illis exsequendis, simul cum impensis ab eo factis, necnon pecuniae 
foenere a die solutionis debitae, censemus illi deberi summam tercentarum 
libellarum sterlingarum. 


[Which is liable ? The local Monastery or the Order? Expert opinions quoted. 
Sanchez and De Lugo among them. The Monastery, province, or Order are all of them 
moral personalties. May be responsible according to ciicumstance.] 


BUT IN THE PRESENT CASE, THE PRIOR AND PROVINCIAL—NOT THE 
ORDER—ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Provinciae praeses in casu nostro architecto Carolo Walker instruc- 
tiones directe et indirecte dedit ad typos delineandos, et quidem ratione 
officii sui, ut patet ex literis in actis exhibitis : Prior etiam Communitatis 
apud Scorton partem habuit in operis architecti conducendis, ut ex com- 
mercio epistolari ipsum inter et architectum aperte liquet ; et quidem 
ratione officii sui, tamquam Communitatis Prior, siquidem agebatur de 
domo ipsa Communitatis amplianda, quo nihil magis idoneum cui curam 
et opem Superior loci praestaret. Ex actis vero non constat Universum 
Ordinem 8. Ioannis de Deo partem habuisse in operis architecti condu- 
cendis, sed potius contrarium. Superior Provincialis, igitur, et Prior 
Communitatis apud Scorton credito architecti pro operis locatis satisfacere 
tenentur ; et quidem in solidum, cum mandata, sive instructiones a P. 
Provinciali et a Priore loci promanantes ad easdem locatoris operas 
spectarent. Universus Ordo, vero, ab obligatione solvendi debitum, iuxta 
supra exposita, immunis est. 

Quibus omnibus in iure et in facto perpensis, Christi nomine invocato 
Nos infrascripti Auditores de turno, pro tribunali sedentes et solum Deum 
prae oculis habentes, decernimus, declaramus et definitive sententiamus, 
proposito dubio respondentes : Affirmative, seu : deberi architecto Carolo 
Walker pro opere ab eo praestito, neenon pro expensis factis et damnis 
ex dilata solutione, summa libell. sterlingarum tercentarum (L. st. 300), 
ad quam solvendam intra tres menses a die notificationis sententiae 
tenentur in solidum P. Prior Communitatis S. Ioannis de Deo apud 
Scorton et eiusdem Communitatis P. Provincialis ; statuentes expensas 
compensandas esse inter partes. 
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Il. 


MARRIAGE INVALID BY REASON OF DEFECTIVE CONSENT 
ARISING FROM INSANITY. 


[Decided 15th May, published 20th December, 1915.] 
SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 








BUSCODUCEN. 
NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (JURGENS-DE HOOG). 


I. STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


Victor Jurgens, nonum et vigesimum aetatis suae agens, mense aprilis 
1910 sponsalia iniit cum Ioanna De Hoog, puella viginti quinque annorum. 
Quamvis, curis negotiorum detentus, rarius sponsam visitasset, ipsum 
tamen abnormis puellae indoles latere non poterat ; tristem, taciturnam, 
frigidam se exhibebat, nec raro de dolore capitis et lassitudine conquere- 
batur, saepius etiam timores proferens ne insana evaderet. Sponsi cedens 
precibus, ad sanatorium Nassoviae situm se contulit, ut medicorum curis 
se subiiceret, ibique a die 6 iunii ad diem 10 iulii 1910 morabatur. Parum 
ipsi curae assiduae profecerunt, ita ut sponsus, anxietate percussus, anceps 
haereret an ad matrimonium contrahendum prosequeretur. Partim vero 
miseratione erga puellam motus, ne, abruptis sponsalibus, fama in eius 
damnum verteret, partim etiam spe quadam recreatus eam in vita coniu- 
gali, maiori libertate praeditam, ad saniorem conditionem revocatam iri, 
matrimonium cum ipsa reapse contraxit die 30 augusti 1910. At volup- 
tuario itinere nuptiali vix incoepto, aegra sponsae valetudo in peius mutari 
videbatur : nihil in ipsa sensum iucunditatis excitare valebat, et omnia 
taedio ipsi fuerunt, ita ut iter, quod longe lateque per Europae urbes 
prospexerunt, interrumpere debuerint, et. post quindecim dies domum 
petierunt. Ad domum regendam ineptam prorsus se prodiit, nec quid- 
quam in re domestica ordinandum curavit, omnia ancillae relinquens 
dirigenda. Otio potius continuo indulgebat, et ab initio vitae communis 
inanibus suspicionibus affecta erat circa viri infidelitatem, et calumnias, 
quas fingebat se ab aliis malitiose impeti. Crescente in die mentis aegritu- 
dine, eo devenit Joanna ut mense aprilis 1911 curis medicorum concredi 
debuerit, assidente quoque ipsi in domo sua muliere ad aegrotos neuras- 
thenicos curandos specialiter instructa, domina Viehinann. Cum vero 
cura domi peracta haud felices exitus habuerit, die 1 augusti an. 1911 ad 
sanatorium doctoris Thomsen apud Bonn translata est, ibique usque ad 
diem 20 novembris eiusdem anni permansit. Domum reversa, post paucas 
hebdomadas, medio mense decembris ad sanatorium doctoris Stigler apud 
Scheveningen se contulit, et sub fine mense februarii ad sanatorium 
doctoris Thomsen apud Bonn iterum perrexit. Die 20 decembris eiusdem 
anni 1912 domum rediit ubi sub custodia et tutela Elisabeth Stevens, 
laurea medica pro assistentia phrenesi et neurasthenia laborantium in- 
signitae, versata est usque ad finem decembris 1912, quo tempore misera 
mulier in nosocomio dicto Condewater apud Rosmalen inclusa est, ubi 
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usque hodie plena amentia laborans versatur. Audito medicorum et ami- 
corum consilio, persuasus omnino de uxoris amentia etiam tempore matri- 
monii antecedente, Victor Jurgens a Summo Pontifice gratiam petiit 
obtinuitque ut causa apud N. 8. Ordinem institueretur ad nullitatem 
matrimonii ex hoc capite declarandum. Citatio mulieris ad Curiam 
Buscoducensem de more missa est mulieri transmittenda, cui tamen 
notificari non potuit, ob eiusdem amentiam a medicis attestatam ; com- 
paruerunt igitur coram D. Ponente tantummodo Actoris Patronus et 
Vinculi Defensor ex officio, qui dubio consueto concorditer subscripserunt : 
An constet de nullitate matrimonti in casu ? 


II. THE LAW ON THE MATTER. 


1°. LUNATICS INCAPABLE OF GIVING CONSENT.—Mutuo partium con- 
sensu matrimonium constituitur, ad quem requiritur libera voluntatis 
electio, praeeunte cognitione rationali, uti in omni actu humano. Cum 
amentes incapaces sint eiusmodi cognitionis rationalis, consensum liberum 
praestare nequeunt, ac proinde a matrimonio contrahendo arcentur. 
{The Corpus Juris, Gloss, Wernz and Sanchez quoted. ] 

2°. PARTIAL LUNATICS CAPABLE.—Qui semi-fatui sunt, seu semi- 
amentes, matrimonium valide contrahere possunt, dummodo deliberatione 
uti possint, quae sufficit ad lethaliter.peccandum. [Sanchez and D’Anni- 
bale quoted. } 

3°. EXPERTS MAY FAIL TO DIAGNOSE.—Distinguendum vero est inter 
gradum evolutionis amentiae, et eiusdem manifestationem : morbi enim 
natura et vis latere possunt non solum profanos, qui signa eiusdem aequi- 
voca perspiciunt, sed etiam pro quodam temporis intervallo ipsos medicos, 
qui nonnisi per ulteriorem morbi evolutionem et manifestationem certiores 
facti, statum etiam anteriorem aegroti accurate dignoscere possunt. Ita 
peritus Van der Hagen in praesenti causa. [Several authorities cited.] 

4°. BuT THE DOCTORS’ OPINION IS DECISIVE.—Quoad amentiae proba- 
tionem, id praesertim animadvertendum est, quod cum sit morbus, ex 
peritia medicorum praecipue diiudicanda est, quibus in arte plena fides est 
adhibenda, dummodo constet eos rite facta cognoscere, sanaque scientia 
pollere morumque honestate. Ait Zacchias (Quaestiones Medicos-legales, 
lib. 2, tit. I, De Dementia): ‘‘ Quam multa sint, quae circa hance materiam 
‘de dementia a medicis requirere Iuris-Consulti consuescant, notius ipsis 
“est, quam ut a me longioribus demonstrari possit. Cum enim has 
“ passiones soli medici cognoscant ... . nec praeter rem sancitum est 
“in |. Semel, c. de re inclit., morbum probari per medicos curae inser- 
“* vientes, unde ipsis solis creditur, cum dubitatur an testator furiosus vel 
“* demens fuerit necne.” 


lll. THE FACTS CONSIDERED. AFTER A CLOSE INSPECTION OF THB 
EVIDENCE OF SEVERAL RELATIVES AND OF ELEVEN DOCTORS, THB 
TRIBUNAL EXPRESSES ITS VIEW. 


Probata vero amentia matrimonium antecedenti et subsequenti, 
amentia concomitans, seu tempore matrimoniali celebrati, iuxta superius 
in expositis de iure tradita, recte deducitur. Durationem morbi tempore 
intermedio repetit Sanchesius ex facto quod “ furoris morbus, suapte 
“ natura perpetuus, insanabilis, ac disperatus sit ” (lib. I, disp. 9, n. 17), 
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quod peculiari ratione verificatur in iis morbis qui, ut aiunt moderni, 
radicem habent in “ fondo degenerativo ”’ (Borri, |. c., p. 289), inter quos 
annumeranda est dementia praecox, sive hebefrenica, sive paranoica, qua, 
juxta peritorum sententiam, laborabat loanna de Hoog. Ad rem ait Borri 
(I. ¢., p. 255): “ Dal punto di vista della capacita civile, va pure tenuto 
“ conto della costituzione fondamentale morbosa di questi soggetti, pi che 
“ dei criteri superficiali cronologici derivabili dalla decorrenza di un cos) 
“detto ‘lucido intervallo.’ Invece, se nel caso di una forma semplice 
“di mania o melanconia, la privazione della capacita civile, assoluta o 
“ relativa, 6 giusto sia estesa a quel periodo di tempo pel quale la malattia 
“ acuta e — diciamo cosi per intenderci — lo stato di convalescenza sara per 
“ perdurare, tale criterio non reggera& pii quando la forma clinica non stia 
“a sé e per se sola non abbia valore, ma in tanto valga, in quanto sia 
“espressione episodica ricorrente di uno stato morboso costituzionale, 
“cioé a dire, connaturato con l’organismo, persistente, e progressiva- 
“mente aggravantesi.” 


Iv. AND GIVES ITS DECISION. 


Quibus omnibus in iure et in facto perpensis, Christi nomine invocato, 
Nos Auditores de turno, protribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae occulis 
habentes, dicimus, declaramus, et definitive sententiamus, proposito dubio 
respondentes : Affirmative, seu constare de nullitate matrimonit in casu ; 
expensas vero iudiciales omnes ab actore, Victore Jurgens, esse solvendas. 





IT. 


WAR FACULTIES EXTENDED TO ALL BELLIGERENT NATIONS 
AS LONG AS THE WAR LASTS. 


[Decided 16th December, 1915 ; published 18th January, 1916.] 
SUPREMA S. CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII. 


DECRETUM 





DECLARANTUR ET EXTENDUNTUR CONCESSIONES QUAEDAM PRO TEMPORB 
BELLI. 


SSfius D. N. D. Benedctus div. prov. Pp. XV, in audientia R. P. D. 
Adsessori S. Officii impertita, exhibitis postulationibus satisfacere volens, 
benigne declarare dignatus est, privilegia et facultates, indulgentias 
respicientia, sive apud omnes nationes, sive apud aliquot earum, occasione 
diuturni belli hodieque per Europam grassantis, tributa, nimirum: 1° 
privilegium Missarum, quae ubilibet in suffragium animarum illorum, qui 
In bello obierunt, celebrantur (S. C. S. Officii, die 28 ianuarii 1915) ; 
2° dispensationem a clausula De consensu Ordinarii, circa benedictionem 
devotionalium pro Sacerdotibus, qui inter milites versantur (S. ©. S. 
Officii, 4 februarii 1915) ; 3° et 4° facultatem pro Sacerdotibus militiae 
adscriptis, impertiendi christifidelibus apostolicam Benedictionem cum 
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plenaria Indulgentia in articulo mortis, et applicandi, unico signo Crucis, 
coronis, crucibus, crucifixis, ss. numismatibus et parvis statuis Indul- 
gentias apostolicas nuncupatas (S. C. S. Officii, die 17 iunii 1915), extendi 
ad omnes nationes bello dimicantes, usque ad exitum belli valitura. 
Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 





IV. 
LIBELLOUS CHARGES AGAINST A BISHOP. 
[Decided 31st July, 1915 ; published 18th January, 1916.] 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 








I. THE FACTS OF THE CASE—NINE PRIESTS ASSERT GUILTY CHARGES. 


Biennio vix expleto ex quo dioecesi N. novus episcopus datus 
fuerat, diffusa passim in vulgus sunt complurima exemplaria typis clam 
edita cuiusdam publicae epistolae ad clerum adversus episcopum, nullius 
tamen nomine subscripta. Huic, quasi ex condicto, paucis post diebus, 
alter libellus contestationis ad auctorem praecedentis, typis pariter editus 
fictoque nomine signatus, respondere per ironiam ita visus est, ut gra- 
vamina adversus episcopum supra modum exaggerarentur, cum ingenti 
scandalo eorum omnium ad quorum manus hae litterae pervenerunt. 
Quibus permotus idem episcopus, peractis opportunis investigationibus, 
tamquam reos seu auctores famosorum libellorum ad hanc S. Congrega- 
tionem Concilii quinque sacerdotes denunciavit. Existimabat enim - 
prout suis litteris aperuit -non oportere ut adversus eosdem episcopus 
per se procederet, ad vitandam ulciscendi cupidinis suspicionem ; expedire 
autem quam maxime, ad exemplum salutare, ut in reos sacra ipsa Congre- 
gatio animadverteret. 

Quae quum sacrae huic Congregationi probarentur, deputatus est 
archiepiscopus finitimae dioecesis ut inquireret et referret, iis etiam 
auditis quos episcopus denunciaverat. Archiepiscopus idem, quum rem 
alacriter absolvisset, peramplam relationem peractae inquisitionis misit, 
ex qua constabat praeter duos libellos, tertium fuisse interea typis editum, 
at nondum plene divulgatum, quartum vero prelo iam paratum ; item 
praeter quinque sacerdotes ab episcopo denunciatos, quatuor alios eidem 
incriminationi esse subiiciendos. Attamen, quum archiepiscopus non 
verum processum, sed solam inquisitionem peregisset, reosque tantum- 
modo ut testes audivisset, praevio etiam iuramento de veritate dicenda ; 
auctoritate SSmi, qui causam cognosci mandaverat in hac S. Congrega- 
tione, acta iterum remissa sunt eidem archiepiscopo, qui singula capita 
accusationum rite descripta et definita unicuique ex rets tamquam iudex 
notificaret, ac defensiones omne genus quas adducerent sedulo colligeret, 
quin tamen eisdem reis iuramentum deferret. 


THE DECISION. 


Hisce igitur expletis omnibusque ad iudicium ferendum rite paratis, 
proposita causa in plenariis Emorum Patrum comitiis, dubio Am e quo- 
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modo animadvertendum sit in singulos [novem] sacerdotes incriminatos in 
casu, responsum est: “ Interim suspendantur a divinis et a beneficio, si 
“quod habent, ad nutum S. Sedis sacerdotes AA, BB, CC.” Quam 
Emorum Patrum sententiam SSius Diius Noster in audientia postmodum 
infrascripto Secretario concessa, adprobavit. 


Il. THE LAW IS NOT TO BE APPLIED IN ITS FULL FORCE. BUT THE GUILTY 
ARE TO BE PUNISHED. 


Quoniam vero causa haec quae per se esset ordinis iudicialis, ob 
peculiaria adiuncta rerum, deque explicita Apostolica auctoritate peracta 
fuit tramite disciplinari seu administrativo, placuit Emis Patribus ut non 
applicarentur poenae iuxta rigorem iuris, sed potius contra praecipuos reos, 
quorum crimen nulla poterat tergiversatione celari, animadverteretur 
poena aliqua, gravi quidem et exemplari, sed magis medicinali quam 
vindicativa ; circa ceteros autem denunciatos sententia differetur, ad 
effectum corroborandi interea contra ipsos probationes, vel potius eos 


adducendi, per exemplum sociorum, ad poenitentiam et ad morum 
emendationem. 


V. 
POWER OF BISHOPS AS REGARDS HERESY. 
[Decided 19th February, published 4th March, 1916.] 


Doubts have been raised regarding a bishop’s power to deal with 
questions of heresy. The decision given below makes it clear :— 

1°. That in the forum internum the excommunication is specially 
reserved to the Holy See. 

2°. That, if the case be referred to the forum externum, the bishop is 


competent to deal with it, and an ordinary confessor may give an absolu- 
tion later on. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 8S. OFFICII. 


DECLARATIO 


CIRCA FACULTATEM HPISCOPORUM IN RECONCILIANDIS HAERETICIS WSL 
APOSTATIS. 


Cum nonulli Episcopi supplices preces Supremae Sancti Officii Congre- 
gationi exhibeant ad facultates pro haereticorum vel apostatarum recon- 
ciliatione obtinendas, Emi ac Rimi Diii Cardinales Inquisitores Generales, 
in consessu habito feria IV die 16 febr. 1916, ad omne dubium hac super 
re amovendum, haec declaranda mandarunt : 

1. Absolutio ab excommunicatione, qua quis ob haeresim vel apo- 
stasiam sit irretitus, in foro conscientiae impertienda, est speciali modo, 
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secundum praescripta in Constitutione Apostolicae Sedis, Summo Pon- 
tifici reservata. 

2. Si tamen crimen haeresis vel apostasiae ad forum externum episcopi 
aut praelati episcopalem vel quasi-episcopalem auctoritatem habentis, 
aut per spontaneam confessionem vel alio quovis modo deductum fuerit, 
episcopus vel praelatus sua auctoritate ordinaria resipiscentem haereticum 
vel apostatam, praevia abiuratione iuridice peracta, aliisque servatis de 
iure servandis, in foro exteriori absolvere poterit. Absolutus autem in foro 
exteriori potest deinde absolvi a quolibet confessario in foro conscientiae 
absolutione sacramentali. Abiuratio vero iuridice peracta habetur cum 


fit coram ipso episcopo vel praelato, aut eorum delegato. et saltem duobus 
testibus. 





VI. 
LAWFUL ASSISTANCE AT MATRIMONY. 


The case given below bears a close resemblance to one we find 
discussion in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record of December, 1915. They 
may not be quite the same, but two or three principles clearly emerge :— 

1°. The question of the month’s residence is quite independent of the 
subject’s religion. 

2°. The month’s residence is interfered with by a three weeks’ 
residence in another parish. , 

3°. That even experts find it difficult to anticipate Roman decisions. 





SACRA CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 





LICEITATIS MATRIMONII, 


THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


Puella quaedam acatholica, domicilium habens in paroecia B, nubere 
eupiebat cuidam viro catholico domicilium habenti in paroecia L, eiusdem 
archidioeceseos. 

At vero, ante nuptias, praefata puella, recreationis causa, se contulit 
in aliam paroeciam praefatae archidioeceseos, nomine S, ubi commorata 
est unum mensem, et ubi interim a respectivo parocho baptizata ac in 
sinum Ecclesiae catholicae recepta est. Iamvero post hunc in Ecclesiam 
eatholicam ingressum tbidem nonnisi minorem mensis partem remansit ; 
deinde domum rediit, ubi morata est tres hebdomadas ; quibus elapsis, 
iterum in eumdem locum S migravit, ubi statim die 28 aprilis 1915 matri- 
monium contraxit coram praedicto eiusdem loci parocho, idque sine 
consensu, seu licentia rectoris paroeciae B. 


THE OPINION OF THE DIOCESAN CONSULTORS. 


Quare iste “ putans se esse proprium puellae parochum ” casum sub- 
misit iudicio Tribunalis matrimonialis ab Ordinario permanenter institut. 








eer 
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Quod Tribunal, tribus iudicibus constans, in scripta sua ad Ordinarium 
relatione litem ita dirimendam existimavit : ‘‘ Censemus eiusmodi casus 
“solutionem ex responsionibus oriri tribus sequentibus quaestionibus : 

“1. Utrum Ordinarius rectori paroeciae S facultatem fecerit rite 
“ matrimonio adstandi. 

“2. Utrum menstrua commoratio sponsae, quatenus ad religionem 
“ catholicam conversae, in paroecia S necessaria habita fuerit, ut enun- 
“eiatus parochus licite matrimonio adstaret. 

“3. Utrum ipse iusta ex causa eidem matrimonio adstiterit. 

“Tamvero ad primam quaestionem quod attinet, si Ordinarius, ius 
“suum legitime exercens, rectori paroeciae S permisit ut enunciato matri- 
“monio rite adesset, causa finita est. At ex sponsi litteris contrarium 
“ arguitur. 

“Secundam quod spectat quaestionem, opinamur iuxta Decretum 
“ Ne temere respiciens, ut videtur, solummodo eos qui more catholicorum 
“ baptismum receperunt, menstruam commorationem ex parte sponsae, 
 utt catholicae, necessariam fuisse in casu. 

“Tpse paroeciae S rector fatetur sponsam haud commoratam fuisse 
“uti catholicam integro mense in paroecia S. 

“Circa tertiam quaestionem, sponsi Jitteris innixi, iustam defuisse 
“causam arbitramur. Adducta enim ratio, personalis scilicet amicitia el 
“ politica, haud sufficiens esset, iuxta novam de matrimonio latam legem, 
“si menstrua sponsae commoratio uti catholicae nondum expleta fuisset. 

“Ob aljlatas rationes putamus rectorem paroeciae S, eidem matri- 
“monio adstando, illicite egisse.” 


THE BISHOP’S REPLY. 


“ Hucusque Tribunal : cui Ordinarius, die 26 iulii 1915, ita respondit : 
“Nullam rectori paroeciae S facultatem detuli. Verum a sententia 
“Tribunalis dissentire coactus sum quoad menstruam commorationem 
“sponsae uti catholicae. Equidem verba uti catholica conditionem 
“declarant quae haud in textu legis includitur, neque a legislatore fuisse 
“additam instar authenticae interpretationis novimus.”’ 

At vero parochus Joci B, putans — uti ipse exponit —-hane Ordinarii 
decisionem non esse consentaneam Decreto Ne temere, per supplicem 
libellum die 30 septembris 1915 casum, de consensu ipsius Archiepiscopi, 
ad H. S. Congregationem detulit. 


THE CONGREGATION’S DECISION. 


1° Casus expositus non spectat matrimonii validitatem ; siquidem 
celebratum fuit a rectore paroeciae S in proprio territorio, hine coram 
parocho loci (Decr. Ne temere, art. III), proinde agitur tantummodo de 
eiusdem matrimonii liceitate. 

2° Ex expositis in casu defuit licentia Ordinarii, vel parochi proprii 
alterutrius contrahentis ; neque gravis intercessit necessitas, quae ab ea 
excusaret (Decr. Ne temere, art. V, § 3), etenim uti talis haberi nequit 
personalis et politica amicitia, de qua agitur in casu. Ergo tota ratio 
liceitatis in praesenti desumenda est ex menstrua commoratione sponsae 
in paroecia S. 
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3° Menstrua commoratio sponsae in paroecia S computanda ne est a 
die eius conversionis ad fidem catholicam, an vero ab eiusdem in paroeciam 
ingressu ? Liquido patet sufficere, ad liceitatem, factum mere externum 
commorationis, praescindendo a facto conversionis sponsae in fidem 
catholicam. Porro voluntas legislatoris ex verbis legis petenda est iuxta 
illud effatum: Legislator quod voluit expressit. At in Decr. Ne temere 
requiritur tantummodo menstrua commoratio alterutrius contrahentis, 
quin ullus sermo habeatur de eorumdem religione. Ergo solum factum 
materiale commorationis ad liceitatem exigitur (servatis ceteris de iure 
servandis). Et hoc plene respondet fini legis, qui erat proponere factum 
mere externum et omnibus patens ad praecavendas incertitudines et 
pericula illiceitatis. 

4° Verum in actu celebrationis matrimonit defust haec menstrua 
sponsae commoratio, id quod reddit illicitam celebrationem connubii in 
paroecia S. Etenim illa verba Decreti: constito . . . de menstrua commo- 
ratione non ita sunt iatelligenda ut sufficiat quaelibet menstrua com- 
moratio guondam habita. Tunc enim nupturientes haberent parochum 
proprium pro licita celebratione matrimonii ubicumque per mensem com- 
morati fuissent quocumque vitae tempore, quo nihil est magis alienum 
a@ mente legislatoris et a sensu Decreti Ne temere, in quo quasi-domicilio 
substituta fuit mensirua commoratio, ut praeciderentur difficultates quae 
pro quasi-domicilio oriebantur ex necessitate investigandi animum 
permanendi in loco per maiorem anni. partem. Sed praedicta verba: 
constito . . . de menstrua commoratione alterutrius contrahentis, ex contextu 
sermonis et fine legislatoris sumi debent eo sensu ut menstrua commoratio, 
moraliter continua, sit aliquid minimum sufficiens ad licitam parochi loci 
adsistentiam. At cuique patet interruptionem trium hebdomadarum esse 
interruptionem notabilem, quae destruit continuttatem moralem prioris 
menstruae commorationis sponsae in paroecia S. Ergo sponsa, quamvis 
per mensem commorata fuerit in praedicta paroecia, tamen per factum sui 
reditus ad proprium domicilium, et commorationis ibidem spatio trium 
hebdomadarum, non poterat licite matrimonium illico celebrare in paroecia 
S, sed debebat, aut explere novam menstruam commorationem, aut 
expetere licentiam parochi proprii vel Ordinarii loci. 





VII. 
RENEWAL OF FACULTIES GRANTED TO THE IRISH BISHOPS. 
I 


[January 17, 1916.] 


[The faculty of using the shorter form in conferring conditional 
Baptism on converts from Protestantism and other heresies is renewed 
for another period of ten years.] 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SACRAMENTIS. 
BME PATER, 


Emus Archiepiscopus Armacanus, nomine etiam Archiepiscoporum et 
Episcoporum totius Hiberniae, humillime petit a Sanctitate Vestra proro- 
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gationem facultatis, obtentae die 30 mensis januarii 1905, qua permittere 
valeant ministro utendi forma breviori in conferendo Baptismo sub 
conditione protestantibus aliisque haereticis ad ecclesiam conversis. 

Ex Audientia SSmi diei 17 Januarii 1916. 

SSmus Dffus Noster Benedictus Papa XV, audita relatione infra- 
scripti Cardinalis Praefecti S.C. de Sacramentis, precibus Emi Archiepis- 
copi oratoris benigne annuere dgnatus est pro gratia prorogationis juxta 
petita ad aliud decennium, servata in reliquis forma praecedentis con- 
cessionis. 


Ul. 
[January 21, 1916.) 


[Renewal for another ten years of the privilege of reserving the 
Blessed Eucharist in the chapels of public hospitals.] 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SACBRAMENTIS. 
BEATISSIME PATER, 


Emus Archiepiscopus Armacanus, nomine etiam Archiepiscoporum et 
Episcoporum totius Hiberniae humiliter postulat a Sanctitate Vestra 
prorogationem indulti diei 30 Januarii 1905, asservandi SS. Eucharistiae 
Sacramentum in Sacello publicorum Nosocomiorum. 

Die 21 Januarii 1916, Sacra Congregatio de disciplina Sacramentorum, 
vigore facultatum sibi a SSmo Dio Nostro Benedicto Papa XV tributarum, 
attentis expositis, Emo Archiepiscopo oratori gratiam prorogationis 
benigne impertitur juxta petita, ad aliud decennium, servata in reliquis 
forma praecedentis rescripti. 


III. 
[January 18, 1916.] 


[Renewal for another ten years of the faculties (1) of dispensing Parish 
Priests from the duty of celebrating in their own churches and applying 
the Mass pro populo, on those feast days on which the faithful have been 
dispensed from the obligation of hearing Mass ; (2) of celebrating the 
Provincial and Diocesan Synods, omitting some of the prescribed 
solemnities.] 

SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
BEATIS SIME PATER, 


Michael Cardinalis Logue, Archiepscopus Armacanus, ad pedes 
Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus, umillime petit nomine Archiepiscoporum 
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et Episcoporum totius Hiberniae, prorogationem sequentium faculta- 
tum : 

I. facultatis (die 1 mensis septembris 1876 primum concessae et deinde 
saepius ad decennium renovatae) vigore cujus Episcopi Hiberniae, propter 
peculiares parochorum circumstantias et prae sertim quia in pluribus 
Ecclesiis Sacrosanctum Missae Sacrificium, diebus festis, difficulter offerri 
possit, dispensare valeant parochos in hac regione ab onere celebrandi in 
propriis ecclesiis, et applicandi Missam pro populo in iis festis diebus 
quibus fideles ab obligatione Missam audiendi Apostolica Auctoritate 
soluti sunt ; 

II. facultatis (primum die 1 mensis septembris 1876 concessae et 
deinceps saepius renovatae ad decennium) qua Episcopis Hiberniae liceat 
celebrare Synodos Provinciales et Dioecesanas omissis nonnullis ex prae- 
scrptis solemnitatibus. 

Et Deus, etc. 

S. Congregatio Concilii auctoritate SSmi D. N. Benedicti PP. XV, 
attentis expositis, gratiam prorogationis ad utrumque, in terminis et 
forma praecedentis concessionis, benigne impertita est ad aliud decen- 
nium. 














Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Strupies. (March).—Fortescue, ‘ Christianity in the Balkans.’ [Reli- 
gious history of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro— 
Catholic missions in these countries.] Morgan, ‘ Chemistry, the War, and 
Ireland.’ [‘‘ The main reason why the Central Powers have, on land, 
made headway against seven hostile nations . . . is that these two 
empires have excelled in the chemical preparation for the war.”] Maher, 
‘Religious Instruction in Irish Catholic Intermediate Schools.’ [‘* Has 
the improvement and advance in ¢he religious instruction given in con- 
nexion with Catholic secondary schools in Ireland . . . been proportionate 
to this phenomenal increase in the diffusion of secular knowledge ? 
Suggests a scheme for religious instruction.”] Ryan, ‘ Labour Organisa- 
tions in Germany.’ [An account of Socialist and Christian Trades Unions. ] 
Clery, ‘The Pseudo-Science of Classics.’ [Decline of interest in classical 
studies because classicists set out to become scientists—classical authors 
must be restored to their position as “ living literature.”] Brown, ‘ Irish 
Historical Fiction.’ Poetry. Chronicle. Review of Books. 


La Crenca Tomista. (Enero—Febrero, 1916)—Fr. F. Marin Sola, 
0.P., ‘ Melchor Cano y la conclusién teoldégica.’ [Holds that in the view 
of Melchior Canus theological conclusions of themselves, without a de- 
finition of the Church, pertain to faith only mediately]. Fr. J. G. Arintero, 
‘Son Misticos todos los Santos ?’ [Are all Saints in some way mystics ?] 
Fr. J. U. Voste, O.P., ‘ Vio San Pablo 4 Jesucristo?’ [The corporeal 
apparition of the risen Saviour converted Paul into an Apostle]. Fr. J. 
U. C., ‘ Anhelos de unidad.’ [Benedict XV, like an angel of peace, ex- 
tends the hand of friendship to all the belligerents, to friends and enemies, 
and helps the realization of the ideal of the greatest Christian unity]. 
Fr. Luis G. Alonso Getino, ‘Don Juan Menéndez Pidal.’ Boletines. 
Crénicas. Bibliografia. 


Tue Irish EccuiestasticaL Recorp. (January, 1916).—Dr. J. 
MacCaffrey, ‘The Catholic Church in 1915.’ [Deals chiefly with the 
countries immediately affected by the war]. Most Rev. J. S. Vaughan, 
‘Thoughts on Eternity.’ [Considerations tending to make us realise its 
supreme importance]. Dr. M. J. O’Donnell, ‘ The Short Form of Extreme 
Unction.’ [Reply to objections urged by Father Slater against an opinion 
expressed in the November issue]. Q. E. D., ‘ A Grinder’s Wheel.’ [Ex- 
periences, and success, of a country curate who put into force the Papal 
Motu Proprio on Church music : with hints for those courageous enough to 
follow his example]. D. Barry, ‘How to Apply for a Dispensation.’ [A 
practical paper on a marriage problem : gives all that is essential for the 
missionary priest]. Notes and Queries : [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; 


Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law ; T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Documents. 
Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Irish EcoiestasticaL Recorp. (February, 1916).—P. Byrne, 
C.M., LL.D., ‘Church-Building in Ireland.’ [Not the vexed question of 
on v. Economy, but a series of valuable suggestions on site, style, 
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architects, contractors, extras, altars and decoration]. J. B. O’Connell, 
* The Indulgence of the Privileged Altar.’ [The nature of the indulgence, 
and the conditions for securing it]. W. F. P. Stockley, ‘ A Letter and a 
Book of Father Maturin’s.’ [A discussion of the mutual misunderstandings 
of Catholics and Anglicans, and of the proper perspective in which to view 
the difficulties of those who come nearest to the Catholic ideal. The 
*‘ Letter’ was one to the writer: the ‘ Book’ the Price of Unity]. J. 
Carthage Harrington, ‘ Personality and Dogma.’ [The rival claims of the 
Scotist and Thomist theories on personality]. W. Gumbley, O.P., ‘A 
Fellow-Confessor of Blessed John Fisher.’ [George de Athequa, 0O.P., 
Bishop of Llandaff, who rejected the King’s supremacy but escaped the 
penalty by flying to Spain]. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Irish EcciestastTicaL Recorp. (March, 1916).—C. Baillon, S.J., 
‘The Flood.’ [Favours the view that all mankind perished but that the 
Flood itself was only local]. M.S. MacMahon, ‘St. Thomas Aquinas.’ 
[An account of his life, and an eloquent appreciation of his work and 
genius]. A Missionary Priest, ‘Sunday’s Catechism Class.’ [Maintains 
that there is no real necessity for such classes, that little good is derived 
from them, that the result is disproportioned to the effort, and that 
attention should be paid for the future to the children who have left school]. 
M. MacDonagh, ‘ The Catholic Background of the War.’ [Religious ex- 
perience of Catholic soldiers as displayed in accounts from the Front). 
W. F. P. Stockley, ‘ A Letter and a Book of Father Maturin’s.’ [Dwells on 
Father Maturin’s preference for the Authorised Version as compared with 
the Douay, and inquires how far he was justified]. Notes and Queries: 
(Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law ; T. Canon 
O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (January, 1916).—Alfred 
Bertholet, ‘ Pre-Christian Belief in the Resurrection.’ Robert E. Hume, 
* Hinduism and War.’ [Hinduism as a separate historical religion arose 
in a state of war. Except for Buddhism there has been no formal denun- 
ciation of war among the religions of India]. A. H. Lloyd, ‘ Incarnation : 
An Essay in Three Parts.’ [Attenuates the Incarnation into the ideal 
expressed in and through the natural !]. Arthur Clinton Watson, ‘ The 
Logic of Religion.’ [Working out his logic of religion the writer defines 
religion as a social attitude towards the non-human environment]. Carl 
S. Patton, ‘ Miracles and the Modern Preacher.’ [Discards entirely the 
miraculous, and teaches that the modern preacher should ignore it}. 
Recent Theological Literature. Brief Mention. Books Received. 


Tue Hispert JourRNAL. (January, 1916).—Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
‘On some Moral Aspects and Issues of the Present War.’ [There are 
dreams of progress which will become realized provided these who attend 
to them can use the moral force which moves mountains, the force of will]. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘The “ Fight for Right’? Movement.’ [“ The 
purpose of the ‘ Fight for Right’ movement is to encourage our fellow- 
countrymen to use their utmost endeavour towards the end of attaining 
decisive victory as the only sure means of lasting peace”). The Right Rev. 
J. W. Diggle, D.D., ‘ Against Departmental Religion.’ [Combats the ides 
of a departmental Deity, the belief which keeps God out of any province 
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of human life and interest}. Professor A. S. Pringle-Pattison, ‘ Mr. Balfour’s 
“ Theism and Humanism.” ’ Chas. A. Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P., ‘ Vitalism.’ 
[Vigorously attacks Mr. Elliot’s polemic against Vitalism]. Professor 
George T. Ladd, ‘ The Human Mind Versus The German Mind.’ [‘‘ The 
mind of a Prussianised Germany will have to adapt itself to the better 
mind of civilised man’”’]. Miss M. E. Robinson, ‘ The Definite Failure of 
Christianity, and How It Might Be Retrieved.’ [One sentence taken 
verbatim from this article contains its refutation :—‘‘ A thorough belief 
in universal happiness would dispel these nightmares (namely, super- 
stitions about the necessity of disease, &c.) with magic rapidity ’’). 
Professor William Adams Brown, ‘ Is Christianity Practicable ?’ [Declares 
that the question depends on great factors usually ignored—e.g., its own 
claim, and its thorough trial]. Professor E. Armitage, ‘ The Incompetence 
of The Mere Scholar to Interpret Christianity.’ [‘‘ Excepting as a man is 
spiritually rooted in the religion, he can make nothing but blunders in the 
theology ’]. Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., D.Litt., ‘ The Warlike Context 
of the Gospels.’ C. R. Ashbee, ‘ Quality Versus Quantity as The Standard 
of Industry and Life.’ Professor J. ¥Y. Simpson, D.Sc., ‘ Religion in Russia 
To-Day.’ [Holds that the Schismatical Russian Church ‘‘ was saved from 
the Roman alterations of doctrine that produced the fruitful protest of the 
sixteenth century.”” The author could have added that the Schismatical 
Church regarded the Eucharistic doctrine of “ the fruitful protest” as 
simply pitiable, but this would be inconvenient]. Rev. R. H. Law, M.A., 
‘Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism.’ Discussions, Surveys, and Reviews. 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (January, 1916).—Gerhardus 
Vos, ‘ Hebrews, the Epistle of the Diatheke.’ [Continues his studies of the 
covenant-conception}]. Robert E. Speer, ‘Points of Contact with 
Christianity in the Heresies of Siamese Buddhism.’ [For example, the 
Siamese feel after God in prayer, a heresy for Buddhism]. Francis L. 
Patton, ‘A Theological Seminary.’ [Speaks of Princeton Theological 
Seminary as a fortress committed to the defense of supernatural historical 
Christianity, the greatest battle-ground of the day]. J. Ross Stevenson, 
‘Theological Education in the Light of Present Day Demands.’ [There 
are those who would ignobly surrender to the modern mental environment, 
and present a desupernaturalized interpretation of Scriptures. The 
teacher must make the unchanging apprehensible to the modern mind]. 
W. L. McEwan, ‘ The Qualifications of a Preacher.’ [The essential problem 
of homiletics is not the making of a sermon, but the making of the preacher]. 
J. Ritchie Smith, ‘ The Place of Homiletics in the Training of the Minister.’ 
(‘Whom we preach ’—not a truth, not a system, but a Person]. Reviews. 


Tue Montu. (January, 1916).—F. C. Devas, ‘ At the Front ’ [Verse]. 
W. F. P. Stockley, ‘ Trust the Church.’ [A justification of the Church’s 
policy—from history, and from testimonials gathered partly from very 
unexpected sources]. E. Bonney, ‘ The Little White Book.’ [A Durham 
legend]. H. Thurston, ‘ Truth and Falsehood about Crime in Germany.’ 
[A scathing criticism of the exaggerations contained in Dr. Smith’s Soul 
of Germany, leading up, however, to the conclusion that Germany’s 
development “ constitutes a standing menace to the moral integrity of 
Europe”]. W. H. Grattan-Flood, ‘Ireland’s Contribution to English 
Hymnody.’ [A list of authors and their works]. J. Keating, ‘ Are they 
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Few that are Saved?’ [An unfavourable criticism of a book recently 
published, and entitled “‘ The New Pelagianism ’’ : the writer finds it in- 
accurate, unscientific, and quite out of harmony with the modern well- 
based developments of Catholic theology]. Miscellanea. Critical and 
Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. 
Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Montu. (February, 1916).—S. F. Smith, ‘ Is the War a Failure for 
Christianity ?’ [A full consideration of the circumstances shows it is not. 
Refutation of the opposite view as expressed in recent articles in the 
Hibbert Journal). J. Ayscough, ‘ French and English: VI. War-Dogs’ 
[The destruction wrought in a French village by the invading army]. 
J. B. MacLaughlin, ‘ Discontinuity : an unexplained Tradition.’ [Proofs, 
from contemporary documents, that the Reformation meant a change of 
religion for England]. H. Thurston, ‘ The Story of St. Hildegund, Maiden 
and Monk.’ [No doubt that she lived for many months, and died (in 1188) 
as a monk in the monastery of Schonau : the story very likely contributed 
to the spread of the Pope Joan legend]. M. E. M. Young, ‘ The Pilgrimage 
of Old Cécile.’ [The pilgrimage is described as one to Rome, and the time 
the opening days of the present war]. Miscellanea: Critical and Historical 

Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short 
Notices. Books Received. 


THe Montu. (March, 1916).—J. Ashton, ‘ The Need of Supernatural 
Religion.’ [Insufficiency of natural culture as proved by the testimony of 
Nature-philosophers and recent war experience]. H. Grierson, ‘ In Tem- 
pore Belli.’ [The conversion, after a life of apostasy, of an old veteran, 
whose son is at the Front]. H. Thurston, ‘ The latest Split among the 
Theosophists.’ [Mrs. Besant, in India, and Dr. Steiner, in Europe, ex- 
communicate each other over the fantastic project of the Hindu incar- 
nation : Theosophy has to confront Anthroposophy]. T. Maynard, ‘ The 
Joy of the World.’ [Verse]. Miscellanea. Critical and Historical Notes. 


Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 


Toe JEWIsH QuaRTERLY Review. (January, 1916).—Editorial 
Announcement—Dr. Solomon T. H. Hurwitz, ‘ Pigmy Legends in Jewish 
Literature.’ Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld, ‘ Fragments of Sa’adyha’s Arabic 
Pentateuch Commentary.’ Dr. Alphonse Mingana, Syriac Versions of The 
Old Testament.’ Dr. Samuel Daiches, ‘ An Explanation of Isaiah 27. 8.’ 
{Translates the verse thus :—‘‘In the top of its ear of corn, in its 
stalk (only) thou contendest with it (and destroyest it, the field) ; he (God) 
has growled (swept) with his fierce wind (over the field) on the day of the 
east wind.” The larger number of Israel will be swept away, but a remnant 
will be saved]. Professor Israel Friedlaender, ‘The Present Position and 
The Original Form of The Prophecy of Eternal Peace in Isaiah, 2, 1-5, 


and Micah. 4, 1-5.’ Jacob Mann, M.A., ‘ Jesus and The Sadducean Priests : 
Luke 10. 25-37.’ Critical Notices. 


Tae EccriesiasticaL Review. (January, 1916).—J. R. Fryat, 
‘Catholic Benefit Clubs of the Middle Ages.’ [The general principles on 
which the Gilds were formed and differentiated). Experto Crede, ‘ The 
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Priest and Advertising Agents.’ [An account of the methods, some of 
them amusing, most of them mean and repulsive, by which canvassers for 
advertisements turn religion to their account. A useful warning for 
Priests and Religious]. L. Johnston, ‘ The Sentimentalists.’ [Sentimen- 
tality means ‘lack of mental strength, of the power to see life in per- 
spective . . . ofa broad divine sense of humour which keeps us from 
going to extremes or to fads or to hysterical reforms, or the other crazy 
eccentricities we are now cursed with ’; and is due, the writer maintains, 
to Protestant thought]. J.C. Byrne, ‘The Halachoth of St. Paul—III.’ 
[Continuation of the writer’s thesis that St. Paul’s invictives were directed 
against Pharisaism—not against the Mosaic Law]. E. Bonney, ‘The 
Problem of “‘ Extempore” Preaching.’ (Considerations for and against : 
seven methods analyzed: the writer’s two statements—(1) that the best 
sermons ever preached were extemporaneous, (2) that a far greater 
number of good sermons have been preached from manuscript than on 
the inspiration of the moment—leave us room enough for applying his 
principles to individual cases]. H.S. Spalding, S.J., ‘ The Bollinger Baby.’ 
{Whether parents are justified in refusing an operation, when the child 
to be operated on is likely to prove a physical weakling]. R. F. O’Connor, 
‘A Noteworthy Centenary.’ [That of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate]. 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table (con- 
taining an interesting article—the 11th of the series—on Christological 
Theories by W. Drum, 8.J.). Criticism and Notes. Literary Chat. Books 
Received. 


Tue EcciestasTicaL Review. (February, 1916). Editor, ‘The New 
Congregation for the Direction of Ecclesiastical Seminaries.’ [Traces the 
development of the movement, in which the Ecclestastical Review has 
shown considerable interest in the past, and which has culminated in the 
establishment of the new Congregation]. W. P. H. Kitchin, ‘ The Pope and 
the War.’ [His activities since the war broke out, notably in regard to 
the prisoners, relief funds, and the Armenian massacres : in harmony with 
the tradition of his predecessors]. E. F. Crowley, ‘ Christian Civilization 
in the Sixth Century.’ [Sketches one of the most interesting of transitional 
periods—that associated with the names of Benedict, Gregory, Clovis, 
Justiaian, Boéthius, Cassiodore, Isidore, Columba, Columbanus and 
Augustine]. A. B. Meehan, ‘ An Interesting Decision of the Rota.’ [Given 
over four years ago, in connection with a Cincinnati matrimonial case. 
The man was condemned by the civil court to marry or go to gaol; and 
selected the former. The Rota pronounced the contract invalid by reason 
of defective consent]. M. V. Kelly, ‘ Is the Parish School undertaking too 
much?’ [Yes: by not leaving parents the work Nature has assigned 
them]. J. C. Byrne, ‘The Halachoth of St. Paul.’ [The “Jew” of St. 
Paul is the Pharisee : his works those of human faith and endeavour]. 
J. R. Fryar, ‘ Catholic Benefit Clubs of the Middle Ages.’ [The character 
and functions of the various Gilds]. Analecta. Studies and Conferences. 
Ecclesiastical Library Table (containing another article—the last of the 
series—on Christological Theories by W. Drum, §.J.). Criticisms and 
Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue EccestasTicaAL REvIEwW. (March, 1916)—Dr. W. J. Kerby, 
‘The Young Priest and his Elders.’ [Practical suggestions for fraternal 
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unity]. P. J. Sandalgi, ‘Catholicity in Modern Rumania.’ [The 
lights and shadows of the problem]. S. Moywod, ‘The Way of the 
Cross.’ [The ecclesiastical leglisation on the stations]. Dr, H. Moynihan, 
‘ Miracles and Modern Thought.’ [The insufficiency of recent theories]. 
Viator, ‘Some Country Parishes.’ [How the leakage might be stopped]. 
Analecta, &c. (as above). 


Tue JouRNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupIEs. (January, 1916).—F, ¢, 
Burkitt, D.D., ‘W and @: Studies in the Western Text of St. Mark.’ 
Rev. W. Emery Barnes, D.D., ‘ Textual Criticism of the Old Testament.’ 
[Holds that the Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible may be described 
as a starveling science eking out its existence by false pretences]. Rev. 
G. W. Butterworth, ‘ The Deification of Man in Clement of Alexandria.’ 
[Clement is interpreted as holding that the divine element in man is 
gradually brought into closer union with God from whom in the beginning 
it came]. Rev. J. Moffatt, D.D., ‘ Aristotle and Tertullian.’ [In a very 
interesting manner shows thought in Aristotle similar to the daring 
paradox of Tertullian, certum quia smposstbile]. H. G. Evelyn White, ‘A 
Liturgical Fragment from Thebes.’ A. Cowley, D.Litt., ‘The meaning 
of DpH) in Hebrew.’ [Means a shrine, something that stands up, a 
building, tree, pillar, or cairn, not a mere site, as the commentators usually 
take it]. V. Burch, ‘ Two Notes on Suthalius of Sulci.’ Rev. C. Steenbuch, 
‘ Eust. 236.’ [Gives a critical notice of this MS. now in Sion College, 
London]. Documents. Reviews. Recent Periodicals. 


Tue Expositor. (March, 1916).—Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, 
D.D., ‘ Isaiah and War.’ [Isaiah meets war with the solemn respect due 
to one of Jahveh’s awful ministers]. Professor Rendel Harris, Litt.D., 
‘Who Sent Apollos to Corinth?’ [Suggests the names of Aquila and 
Priscilla]. Rev. Prof. A. Van Hoonacker, D.D., Canon of Bruges, ‘ The 
Servant of the Lord in Isaiah XL. ff.’ [Joiakin, considered as having 
willingly surrendered himself for the preservation of his people, might have 
served as a model in miniature for the description of the destiny of that 
Mysterious Figure of the days to come]. Rev. Professor T. H. Robinson, 
* A Study in Inverted Commas.’ [Sometimes the New Testament Writers 
quote without any indication of the fact and without pretence to acknow- 
ledgment]. Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, ‘The Mosaic Origin of the 
Decalogue.’ Bernard H. Tower, M.A., ‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians : 
A Paraphrase.’ 


Nihil Obstat : 
JOANNES WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 








Imprims Potest : 
% GuLiELMvs, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 
Dublini, 24 Marté, 1916. 








Dante and Catholic Philosophy 


Tue fame of the great Florentine poet has never stood 
higher than it does at the present time. His reputation, 
after having passed through many vicissitudes, has at 
length become firmly established, and he is now enthroned 
on the highest peak of Parnassus with Homer and Shakes- 
peare and the few supreme poets of mankind. The nine- 
teenth century has fully atoned for the neglect with which 
his great epic was treated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Three hundred editions of the “ Divina Com- 
media ” have been published, and one hundred translations 
of it have been made into the various European languages. 
Numberless commentaries, studies and monographs have 
been, and continue to be published, so that it has been said 
that no work, with the exception of the Bible, has given rise 
to so large a literature. He is universally recognised as 
having made Italian poetry, and traces of his influence are 
to be found in every literature in Modern Europe. Apart 
from its greatness as a poem, the “ Divina Commedia,” 
which represents the knowledge and the intellectual attain- 
ment of the centuries that passed between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Renaissance, is now regarded as 
making an important epoch in literature. Dante, the 
Italian, says Carlyle, was sent into the world to embody 
musically the religion and inner life of the Middle Ages, 
as Shakespeare embodies for us the outer life of Europe, as 
then developed, its chivalries, courtesies, humours, am- 
bitions, what practical way of thinking, acting, and look- 
ing at the world men had at his time. Dante has given us 
the Faith or the soul, Shakespeare in a not less noble way 
has given us the Practice or bed. As in Homer we may 
still construct Old Greece, so in Shakespeare and Dante 
what Europe was in Faith and Practice is still legible for 
all the ages that shall follow. 

A distinguished Unitarian minister and writer sees in 
the modern cult of Dante signs of enlarging and deepening 
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spiritual perception, as well as literary appreciation, and 
regards it as one of the chief indications of the renewed 
hold that the later Middle Ages have gained on Modern 
Europe. Mr. Edmund Gardiner, in his able article on 
Dante in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” points out that 
many serious non-Catholic students of letters owe a totall 
different conception of the Catholic Religion to the study 
of the “ Divina Commedia,” and that the influence of the 
sacred poem in popularising Catholic Theol and 
Catholic Philosophy, and rendering them acceptable, or at 
least intelligible, to non-Catholic readers, is, in our own 
day, almost incalculable. He regards as one of the most 
pressing needs of Dante scholarship at the present time a 
fuller investigation of the poet’s position with regard to the 
great philosophers of the Middle Ages, such as will justify 
the truth of the epitaph that Giovanni da Virgilis com- 
posed for him— 


“ Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis expers.” 


Dante’s theology is, as Mr. Gardiner states, mainly that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, while in particular parts of the 
m may be traced the influence of St. Gregory, St. 
sidore, St. Anselm, and St. Bonaventure. His mysticism 
is professedly based on St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
Richard of St. Victor. When he goes on to say that Dante’s 
debt to the Fathers and Doctors of the Church has not yet 
been investigated with the fulness of research that has been 
devoted to elucidating his knowledge of the classical 
writers, we are led to believe that Mr. Gardiner cannot be 
aware of the work of a brilliant French man of letters of 
the last century, in which Dante’s indebtedness to the great 
writers of the Scholastic philosophy has been fully investi- 
ated and clearly demonstrated The omission of any re- 
erence to Frederic Ozanam’s “ Dante et la Philosophie 
Catholique ” amidst the authorities cited at the end of the 
article convinces us that Mr. Gardiner can hardly have read 
this work, for it would be impossible for any serious student 
of Dante to ignore the most brilliant contribution that has 
yet been made to the study of the “ Divina Commedia” as 
a great philosophical poem. 
In the very interesting introduction to his book on 
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Dante, M. Ozanam describes how he was led to make a 
study of an — of the great poem that had hitherto been 
neglected by the commentators. Visiting the Vatican as a 
tourist, he was profoundly impressed when, on standing for 
the first time in the chambers of Raphael, the Sanctuary of 
Christian Art, he beheld amidst the doctors of theology, in 
the “ Dispute of the Blessed Sacrament,” a figure remark- 
able by its originality, a head crowned, not with the mitre 
or the tiara, but with a wreath of laurel, yet noble and 
austere withal, and nowise unworthy of that high com- 
pany. The painting suggested the consideration of the 
reasons which had induced the great artist, who was 
habituated to the most scrupulous observance of theological 
traditions, working under the eyes of the popes, and in the 
very citadel of orthodoxy, to introduce such a perrenen 
amidst his assembly of the venerable witnesses of the Faith. 
Why was Dante placed side by side with the “ Angel of 
the Schools,” with St. Bonaventure, St. Augustine and 
the other accredited doctors of the Divine science? M. 
Ozanam devoted many years of study to Dante’s poem, and 
the sources from which the poet derived his philosophy, in 
order to investigate his title to rank amidst the defenders 
of the Faith, and he has given us the result of his researches 
in “ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique.” 

The great work to which Dante sacrificed his life, and 
by which he gained immortality, has unfortunately, says M. 
Ozanam, only come down to us, after six hundred years, 
with the loss of its interest as a philosophical poem. We 
have ceased to value it from the point of view on which the 
poet himself based its merit. Of modern critics some onl 
see in the “ Divina Commedia” a piece of pious romanti- 
cism, or a political manifesto written with a ile to exact a 
severe revenge; others view the frequent dogmatic passages 
that are met with throughout the poem as the parasitical 
= of a too fruitful mind, and as the unfortunate pro- 
duct of the contemporary school of thought which spread 
its roots in all directions. Historians of philosophy have 
borrowed such portions of the poem as suited their purpose, 
contenting themselves with setting forth Dante’s theses, but 
making no attempt to discuss them, and thus demonstrating 
how little they appreciated the importance of their results. 
This, too, in spite of the fact that it is to persons given to 
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reflection, who are freed from the delusions of the masses, 
that the poet addresses himself, when, struck with sadness 
at the thought of those who will not understand his mean- 
ing, he interrupts the narrative of his pilgrimage to exclaim 
in proudly suppliant accents—“ O ye, who have sane intel- 
lects, mark the doctrine which conceals itself beneath the 
veil of those strange verses.” 


O voi, che avete gl’entelletti sani 
Mirate la dottrina, che s’asconde 
Sotto il velame degli versi strani ! 


In reviewing the — of philosophy from which 
Dante drew so largely, M. Ozanam states with truth that no 
part of the inheritance which has come down to us from 
the great minds of the Middle Ages has been so much re- 
viled, or stands so greatly in need of rehabilitation, as their 
contribution to philosophy. Our very ignorance of it begot 
a feeling of contempt, and contempt in its turn begot ignor- 
ance. It has been represented to us as having been written 
in a barbarous language, as being pedantic in its form and 
monastic in its spirit. From this unfavourable mode of 
presentment it is easy to conceive it as buried entirely in 
theological studies, or confined to profitless speculation 
and endless disputations. And yet this despised system of 
philosophy finds expression, through Dante’s poem, in one 
of the most melodious languages in Europe, in a purel 
opular idiom such as women and children can understand. 
here we find it freed from the surroundings of the school 
and the service of the cloister, loving to mingle itself in the 
most intimate affections of the human heart and in the most 
exciting struggles of the market-place. It has, we find, a 
character that is at once familiar, lay, and quite popular. 
When we follow it throughout the course of its explora- 
tions, we find it setting forth from a deep study of human 
nature, advancing to extend a series of conjectures about 
the entire creation, and losing itself towards its end, but 
only at its end, in the contemplation of the Divinity. It 
ever shows itself as the enemy of dialectical subtleties, and 
only makes a sober use of abstractions, in order to provide 
itself with formule that will serve for the co-ordination 
of the branches of positive knowledge. It is but little given 
to dreaming, and concerns itself less with the reformation 
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of opinion than with moral improvement. If we enquire 
as to the origin of the poem we learn that it has its birth 
in the teaching of the doctors of the Scholastic philosophy, 
that it offers itself as their interpreter, that it bears its 
testimony in their favour, and bestows on them its highest 
praise. Here we have, without doubt, as M. Ozanam notes, 
a phenomenon that is in itself worthy of remark. May we 
not hope for a greater still? The pupil may yet reconcile 
humanity with the masters from whom he has derived his 
instruction, and may bring it to sit at their feet. 

From the very brilliant sketch which M. Ozanam gives 
us of the connection that exists between the philosophy of 
Dante and the philosophy of the Middle Ages, and the 
causes of this connection, it is easy to see how greatly Dante 
must have been influenced in the composition of his poem 
by the teaching of the masters of the Scholastic Philosophy. 
At the time when the “ Divina Commedia” was written 
there had not as yet taken place that revival of the study 
of pagan models, which was to have so great an effect at a 
later period on literature and the arts. Men of letters and 
artists were able to profit by their knowledge of the classical 
models without deserting the sources of Christian inspira- 
tion. The daily intercourse which Dante held with the great 
minds of Greek and Rome did not prevent him from acquir- 
ing even a more intimate knowledge of the writing of the 
great teachers of the Christian Faith. On the one side he 
was influenced by the teachings of the Greek and Oriental 
School, with which he became acquainted through the sup- 
posed writings of St. Denis, the Areopagite. On the other 
side he had carefully studied the works of the great teachers 
of the Latin School of the West at the various periods of 
its history. He has derived inspiration from St. Augustine, 
Boethius, and St. Gregory the Great, who wrote while the 
literature of Rome still flourished; from St. Martin de 
Braza, Isidore de Seville, Bede and Rabanus Maurus, who 
wrote when the barbarous tribes of the North had over- 
thrown Roman civilisation; and from St. Anselm, St. 
Bernard, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, who were the 
earliest writers of the medieval school. All of these writers 
are mentioned and eulogised by him, and he often cites 
their names or makes allusion to their works. Of the 
writers who opened a new era of Scholastic Philosophy at 
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the commencement of the fourteenth century, Raymond 
Lullius, Duns Scotus and Occam, he does not make an 
mention. It is, therefore, the thirteenth century, wi 

its calm and majestic grandeur, in which erudition, ex- 
perience, reason and will are all harmoniously blended 
together, that we find reproduced in the philosophy of 
Dante. 

While Dante was thus strongly influenced by the study 
of the great writers of Christianity who had preceded him, 
none of them so powerfully affected his line of thought as 
the two great saints and doctors of his own time—Thomas 
of Aquin and Bonaventure. His sympathies as a philo- 
sopher and a poet were divided between these two eminent 
teachers of the medieval schools. He had witnessed in his 
own lifetime the universal mourning which accompanied 
their death. Men of learning had still a vivid recollection of 
them ; they preserved traditions of their learning and sanc- 
tity, and spoke of them with love and respect. _ bared him- 
self, avails himself of their services, as he would use those 
of highly-placed but kindly friends, and cites in support of 
his opinions with a respectful familiarity, “il buon fra 
Tommaso.” He places in the most exalted sphere of his 
“ Paradise” the two angels of the schools, and represents 
them as reigning in a brotherly sovereignty amidst the 
saintly assembly of the Doctors of the Church, thus antici- 
pating the exalted respect with which the authority of re- 

igion has since invested them. Of the leaders of the 
schools of thought which have succeeded them, there are 
few, says Ozanam, who can lay claim to the title of “ philo- 
sopher” with the same right as these two saints of the 
medizval Church. The whole lives of the latter were given 
to the laborious application of the philosophic doctrines, 
and do not afford the familiar spectacle of the divorce 
between the understanding and the will, that has provoked 
jibes at “ergo on since Plato’s time. They realised in its 
fulness that practical wisdom at which ancient teachers had 


aimed; they had the abstinence of the disciples of Pytha- 
goras, the constancy of the Stoics, and possessed in addition 
a humility and a charity, such as neither of these schools 
had known. St. Thomas left the castle of his noble ancestors 
to enter the cloisters of St. Dominic, and refused the 
honours which the Church wished to bestow upon him; St. 
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Bonaventure girded himself with the cord of St. Francis, 
and when messengers came to invest him with the Roman 
purple, he desired them to wait until he had finished his 
task of washing the vessels of the convent. They did not 
confine themselves to a proud and mysterious system of 
esoteric thought, but opened the doors of their schools to the 
sons of shepherds and artisans. They shared their thought 
as well as their bread with all who came, and the poor knew 
them and blessed their names. 

It was towards the end of the thirteenth century, when 
Scholastic Philosophy, now in a of its decline, was 
singing its swan song, that it produced its poet. It is safe 
to say that if the “Divina Commedia” had not been 
written, but few general students of literature would ever 
have heard of the philosophy of St. Thomas. The prose in 
which it was written—the prose of a dead language—soon 
becomes corrupted in the course of time, and only presents 
the ideas of the writer with a certain degree of obscurity. 
Poetry, on the other hand, conveys to us the thought which 
it contains in an incorruptible form, it goes everywhere, 
and brings the most distant truths together. It has been 
given to the poets to dispense the two choice gifts of im- 
mortality and universality. Dante has popularised for all 
time the teachings of the masters whose praises he has 
sung, and it is this union of poetry and philosophy that has 
given his great epic its unique place in the literature of the 
world, oat has served to distinguish it from the work of the 
other great masters of the Art. Poetry, as ordinarily under- 
stood by present-day critics, is an art which has, as M. 
Ozanam points out, only a relative beauty, resulting from 
the triple harmony of thoughts, of thoughts as expressed in 
words, and of the words themselves. Such criticism does 
not give any weight to the logical value of thought, nor to 
the moral bearing of words. Art is considered in the light 
of a species of enjoyment without any ulterior aim, because 
those critics look on life as a spectacle that has not any 
serious significance. They are captivated by the visible 
world before them, and sensualism and scepticism prevent 
them from seeing beyond it. Their literary traditions are 
those of certain of the poets of antiquity and of our own 
day, who sing only of the sensations and the passions, and 
whose object was achieved if they produced in the minds 
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of those who heard them the feelings of terror and pity, 
two affections that in themselves are barren of result. 
Hence has arisen the popular indifference to poetry, and 
the antagonism that exists between literature and human 
society, which prevents them from uniting together for 
their mutual edification. 

Dante has written his poem in an altogether different 
spirit. He was born in a century of tumult, and his whole 
existence was passed amidst political storms, yet this does 
not prevent him from seeing the invisible realities that lie 
behind the shadows of existence. Led by reason and Faith, 
he escapes from the limitations of time, penetrates into the 
unseen world beyond, takes possession of it, and estab- 
lishes himself in it, as if it were his fatherland, since a 
fatherland on the earth below was denied him. From the 
heights he has attained he still allows his gaze to fall on 
human affairs, but he is able to discern from thence their 
principle and end, and consequently he can measure and 
judge them. His words are instructions which dominate 
our convictions, and direct our consciences, at the same 
time as they fix themselves in our memory by means of the 
rhyme into which he has cast them. They are, as it were, 
an everlasting sermon to the people, which captivates them 
by an appeal to their strongest powers—their intelligence 
and their love. In his poetry we find, in addition to the 
three harmonies which produce beauty, that there are two 
others—the harmony of the thought with that which is, or 
truth, and the harmony of the word with that which ought 
to be, or morality. Thus it bears in itself a double value, 
it is both logical and moral, and by reason of this it answers 
the needs of the greatest number of men. It makes itself 
understood by those whom it has understood, it achieves its 
purpose, and is social in its effects. 

he union of two things so rare, a poetical and popular 
philosophy and poetry that is philosophic and truly social, 
constitutes a remarkable event, and marks the highest 
degree of power which the human intellect has reached. 
Now, if power derives its existence from contemporary cir- 
cumstances, an event such as this will make us appreciate 
more justly the intellectual culture of the age in which it 
happens. Thus we are compelled to modify some of our his- 
torical opinions, and to ante-date by more than two cen- 
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tures the period of the Renaissance, as now generally re- 
ceived, which presupposes that the centuries preceding it 
were darkened by an almost universal ignorance. We shall 
have to confess that men could think and find a fitting ex- 
pression for their thoughts in the great ages of religious be- 
lief ancprayer. We must render our homage to that heroic 
period, to that splendid youth of Christian humanity, 
towards which, in the stormy days of its manhood, we have 
often neej of turning our reflections. Ozanam found that 
in his owntime there were not wanting tardy avowals of the 
great debt which the modern world owes to the Middle 
Ages. It vas motives of filial piety towards the great 
figures in tae most splendid age of Catholicism that in- 
spired his beatiful work on Dante. He desired, in his own 
words, to pla@ a few flowers on the tomb of the great and 
good men fromwhom we derive our spiritual ancestry, and 
to offer a few grains of incense on the altar of Him who 
made them goodand great, in furtherance of His all-wise 
designs. 


J. M. FLOOD, B.L. 








Che Disposal of Lost Property 


Wuat was the common opinion in Lugo’s day @ to the 
rights of one who has lost some property has becone almost 
obsolete at present; and the opinion which evn in St. 
Alphonsus’ time was considered the least probsble of the 
three he refers to is the only one that is mentioned, or at 
any rate mentioned with respect, in many of our modern 
authors. 

So an account of the different views that lave been held 
at various times on this question may be wdcome as illus- 
trating a modification and relaxation of tleological teach- 
ing—due to a certain extent to the necessites of the case— 
and as serving to call attention to theories that, if they are 
no longer of practical value, deserve, wer it only by reason 
of the great authorities who have held ‘hem, a better fate 
than to be ignored or summarily dismised in any treatment 
of the subject aiming at being at all comprehensive. 
Accordingly, I propose to explain thefour different sets of 
— and the corresponding pre‘tical conclusions that 

ave secured at different times thelargest number of ad- 
herents in this department of Mora Theology. . 

But first, on account of the shap distinction drawn by 
the patrons of the stricter opiions between the rules 
applicable in the case of treasureand of things lost respec- 
tively, it is necessary to explair that the two differ in the 
fact that treasure is “any gok er silver in coin, plate or 
bullion,” whereas what is techrically called res amissa may 
comprise anything at alt of portable nature; they also 
differ in these respects whici are more relevant from the 
theological point of view—iamely, that treasure has been 
designedly secreted, and thst, as a rule, it has been secreted 
so long ago that it is now impossible to trace the owner or 
his descendants. 

The view that for a long tine had sole possession in the 
schools is that one who has lostanything retains full owner- 
ship and complete authority oer it, and is entitled to have 
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his rights recognised to the fullest extent possible. So that 
in the first place, as all admit, a person who has taken 

session of it is bound to make every reasonable effort 
(which, of course, will vary in proportion as the article is 
valuable and as traces of ownership adhere to it) to find 
him; and, if he succeeds, to restore it, or carry out his ex- 
pressed wishes in its regard—for instance, to sell it for his 
benefit if the owner lives at too great a distance to have it 
economically sent to him. And in addition the authorities 
who hold this view bind the finder, if the owner cannot be 
ascertained or communicated with, to consult for and act 
on his presumed wishes and desires with respect to the 
property. It is also an essential part of their system that 
his intention may invariably be presumed to be that, in de- 
fault of its reaching himself directly, it should be devoted 
to pious purposes or given to the poor to supplicate 
_—v God for his welfare. 

That a person who at one time owned an object should 
continue still to be the owner, unless he has renounced his 
rights or unless the State has interfered, is a fair presump- 
tion; and so these authorities maintain that, apart from all 
arguments, their theory would seem to hold possession of 
the field. However, they are not backward in supplying 
proofs both from reason and from authority in support of 
their position. 

The fundamental one of these arguments, based on the 
nature of ownership, is that physical possession of property 
is not essential to constitute full rights in it. All that is 
required to initiate ownership, and @ fortiori to retain it, 
is a moral right to the use of the thing and the intention 
and the power to avail of this right. And all these elements 
of property exist in the cases contemplated. The only one 
open to reasonable doubt is the third, and this they hold 
is not absolutely wanting; for through the agency of the 
finder in distributing the property in charity, it can be 
made available in the fullest degree for the spiritual and 
perhaps temporal benefit of the owner, though it cannot 
always be made subserve its primary object of ministering 
directly to his physical needs. And indeed they are careful 
to insist that cases where the latter supposition is verified 
are comparatively rare; for very often the owner turns up 
when all hope of finding him has been abandoned. 
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Another argument in support of the opinion in question 
rests on the supposition that, if it were recognised that the 
finder could keep the article after fruitlessly making en- 
quiries, these would very often be incomplete and half- 
hearted. People would persuade themselves that they had 
tried every means of investigation when they had not done 
so; or before their efforts could came to maturity they would 
be tempted to convert the goods to their own use, which 
would be in the highest degree opposed to the public good. 
In fact, somewhat similar reasons to those that determine 
the public as the proper beneficiaries of bona incerta in- 
juste acquisita go to show that bona amissa should also be 
devoted to objects of general benevolence, although the 
argument to this effect, based on the legislation of the 
Church about usury, cannot be maintained. 

One of the principal objections advanced against this 
view is directed to refute, not so much one of its suppo- 
sitions—.e., that ownership continues—as the conclu- 
sion, 2.¢., that it is the presumed intention of the owner to 
benefit the poor or pious uses. Authors at the present day 
commonly deny this on account of the growth of the secular, 
irreligious spirit that is so rife that most people who lose 
an article hardly give a thought to spiritual subjects in 
connection with it, or to making the best of the matter by 
forwarding their spiritual or temporal interests through 
the exercise of the corporal works of mercy. But even 
though as a matter of fact their actual thoughts and in- 
tentions be thus utterly secular, if they were more enlight- 
ened and realised their true interests, their attitude would 
be altogether different. And this is fully sufficient to 
satisfy the doctrine of the presumed intention. Further- 
more, whether people intend to benefit by prayers and 
works of mercy or not, if these be offered for them by others, 
_— most certainly not be without some effect on their 

alf. 

_ But at any rate it is very probable that disbelief in the 
piety or charity of people generally is at the root of the 
waning support that this view has been receiving in the 
theological world, not only because their attitude to the 
poor is supposed to have changed, but also because very few 
would have anything to say to a lost article were it not for 
the hope of gaining something from it. 
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A more serious objection to the practical conclusion it 
inculcates is that owners are scarcely ever prepared to give 
up hope of recovering their property, and so are positively 
unwilling to have it irrevocably alienated from them, as 
would be the case (according to the better opinion, even 
though they claimed it) if it were given to charitable 
objects. It is, consequently, reasonable enough to contend 
that their presumed) wish is rather that the finder should 
regulate his action according to those other views which 
allow him, after he has unavailingly taken epee measures 
of investigation, to utilise the article for his own benefit, 
but insist on his restoring it if it still exists in se or in 
aequivalente (v.g., its price), or at least on his making resti- 
tution to the extent that he has been enriched by his dis- 
posal of it, should the owner at any time be discovered. 

The patrons of the opinion I have been describing all 
attach great weight to the teaching of various ecclesiastical 
authorities and the views of eminent theologians that they 
allege to the same effect. Foremost amongst these is a state- 
ment of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, par. ITI, 


n. 17, de Septimo Praecepto : 


Sunt igitur fures etiam, qui furto sublatas res emunt, 
vel aliquo modo inventas, occupatas aut ademptas reti- 
nent; ait enim Sanctus Augustinus: Si invenisti et 
non reddidisti rapuisti. 

Quod si rerum dominus nulla ratione inveniri potest 
illa sunt bona in usus pauperum conferenda. 

Quae ut restituat, qui adduci non potest, ea re 
facile probat, se undique ablaturum omnia, si possit. 


With all respect, however, to the authorities who allege 
this teaching of the Catechism in favour of the strict view 
about lost property, I venture to say that it may fairly be 
held to apply merely to articles that have been stolen. For 
it 18 a reasonable supposition enough, though perhaps the 
less obvious one, to suppose that the word furto in the first 
line qualifies the various sorts of property that have come 
into another’s possession, and the disposal of which is de- 
termined by the Catechism. 

._ The quotation, however, from St. Augustine, that they 
give is not — of such a liberal interpretation. It 
seems to be absolutely clear and to embrace every descrip- 
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tion of property irrespective of whether or not sin was com- 
mitted in taking possession of it. The Fourth Council of 
Milan under St. Charles Borromeo is also said to have ex- 
plicitly laid down the view in question as to the obligation 
of a finder. And St. Thomas, without making any distinc- 
tion between a possessor in bona fide and one in mala fide 
holds,! in answer to the question as to whether restitution 


should always be made to him from whom anything has 
been received, that, 


Si ille cui debet fieri restitutio sit omnino ignotus, 
debet homo restituere secundum quod potest, scilicet 
dando in eleemosynas pro salute ipsius (sive sit mor- 
tuus, sive sit vivus), praemissa tamen diligenti inqui- 
sitione de persona ejus cui est restitutio facienda. 


Truly a beautiful and succinct summary of the department 
of morals with which it deals, on which theologians up to 
the present have been able to make little genuine advance, 
and which is apparently universal in its application. He 
also throws some light on the question in q. 66, art. 5 ad 2, 
but his words in this section are not conclusive, as the 
“bona inventa” he speaks of are possibly what would be 
called by us “ bona derelicta.” 

Not only the Angelic Doctor, however, but according to 
Soto,? who was the frst or one of the first to propound the 
liberal view which has become common in modern times, 
almost every theologian up to his own day was clear on the 
continuance of the ownership and claims of the person who 
had lost the property, even though every effort to find him 
had been fruitlessly exhausted. 

Before dismissing the view with which I have been deal- 
ing so far I may say that some patrons of it seem to base 
it on the requirements of the virtue of equity—what is 
proper and becoming—rather than on the virtue of strict 
cg And certainly, after keeping a liberal sum for the 

abour and expenses of investigation, it would seem equit- 
able that the finder should give something out of the pro- 
ceeds to advance, through the medium of charity, the 
spiritual, and it i be the temporal, interests of the 
owner, or, if one will have it so, the former owner. 


1 Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, q. 62, art. 5 ad 3. 
2 Quoted by Carriere, de Justitia et Jure, pars I, n. 353 
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I come now to that opinion which is the most indulgent 
of those held regarding the finder’s obligation, and which, 
first propounded by Soto, has become the common, if not 
the universal, teaching in modern times. In the view of 
this theologian and his followers when one who has found 
any property has exercised the requisite care and diligence 
(which, of course, will vary with the circumstances) in try- 
ing to find the owner or to ascertain his views about it, and 
does not succeed—and has no reasonable hope that he will 
succeed—in doing so, this is to be taken as evidence that 
the late ownership has completely ceased, and that he who 
enjoyed it has no longer any right to have the object or its 
equivalent preserved for him, on the chance of his being 
found later; nor any right to have what is merely his pre- 
sumed wish gratified by having the finder give it up to the 
poor or to plous uses. 

Nay more, even if by some chance he turns up later and 
urges his claim to the property or to the proceeds of it, 
there is no obligation in justice to recognise this, seeing 
that his authority over the article has been determined, not 
so much indeed by the fact of losing it, as because he lost it 
in circumstances where the event has proved that his re- 
covering it was for a certain time, at any rate, hopeless. 
His reappearance, being in the case a pure accident, is not 
allowed to prejudice the free and untrammelled use of one 
of God’s gifts. This is the teaching of Lehmkuhl,’ 
though I have never been able to reconcile his views on this 
og with his view imposing an obligation on a person who 

as taken possession of certain property thinking it his 
own, but afterwards finds that it belongs to someone else 
with whom he cannot get into communication. While allow- 
ing such a one to dispose of the article, he binds him to turn 
It to good account, and —— him to be willing and to be 
iN a position to give up the profit or the price of the thing 
should it be claimed before the lapse of the period necessary 
for prescription. And surely such a possessor would seem 
to merit greater indulgence than one who never had any 
reason to think the article was his. It is true indeed that 


® Theologia Moralis (11th ed.), I, n. 1090; Casus, I, nn. 602, 603. 


For others holding this view, see St. Alphonsus, Theol Moralis, de 7° 
Praecepto, n. 603. 
* Lehmkuhl, Casus, I, n. 598 
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Lehmkuhl says that in practice the finder cannot exercise 
proprietorial rights before the period required for pre- 
scription, but it is evident from the context that he does 
not base these rights on this title, but merely implies that 
there is hope of the owner appearing before then. 

The fundamental argument of these theologians is that 
God has given property primarily to minister to our 
material needs. And consequently when any of His gifts 
ceases to be available for this purpose in the case of an 
owner, his hold on the article ceases ipso facto. And when 
there is a complete divorce between physical possession or 
efficient control of something and its actual use, the latter 
is altogether impracticable; and the possibility of a secon- 
dary use at the option of another and through a spiritual 
aiden is not enough to maintain the tie of ownership. 

If the question be asked when exactly the property of 
the former owner in the object ceases, and that of the new 
one begins, these theologians commonly explain that the 
thing becomes “ nullius” only when the proper enquiries 
have been fruitlessly made,5 and consequently that it can 
be “ occupied ” by the finder only at that stage. But I think 
it is equally reasonable to maintain that from the very 
moment the object is found © an important ownership exists 
on both sides; based, in the case of the finder, on the fact 
that he is in physical possession, and in the case of the 
owner, on the fact that his possession of it has ceased, but 
its recovery has not yet been proved to be impossible. 
Indeed such an object seems never to be in the full sense a 
res nullius. For from the very beginning the finder had a 
right to its custody against all except the owner. The 
authority of the former over it grows pari passu as that of 
the latter declines; physical possession and the likelihood 
of its continuance yp mene to set up the rights of the one 
and do away with those of the other. 

Another pony these authorities allege with great 
force against the patrons of the first view I explained is 
based on the parity between articles lost and treasure. In 
the opinion of all or almost all, if the natural law alone 
were taken count of, one who finds a treasure would thereby 
become the owner; at all events the former owner or rather 


5 Lehmkuhl, Caeus, I, n 598. 
® See O'Dea, de Justitia (unpubl'shed), n. 682 
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his representatives would have no claim to it. Why then, 
it is argued, lay down different principles when dealing 
with res amissae, seeing that all the relevant considerations 
are the same in both cases? 

One of the answers to this argument is that the person 
who concealed a treasure acted knowingly, and conse- 

uently, seeing that he has not claimed it, or anyone by his 

irections, it may be presumed that he is dead; and more- 
over, that he did not wish any of his relatives or descen- 
dants to have any share in it, seeing that he did not apprise 
them of its existence. So that he may reasonably be taken 
to have lost his own claim by death, and to have re- 
linquished, too, all rights in it, in so far as these would 
benefit his relations, if he has any. Moreover, it is con- 
tended that treasure has been usually—though this is not 
by any means an essential of the proper concept of it ’— 
secreted for so long a time that in normal circumstances it 
is quite impossible to find the owner; whereas in the case of 
things lost it is normally easy to do this. 

According to a third view, which is that of St. 
Alphonsus and Lugo, there is a certain amount of truth in 
both the preceding opinions. They agree that the argu- 
ments advanced to prove the extinction of the rights of the 
owner are convincing, if it is quite impossible to find him. 
St. Alphonsus says®: “Quando res, spectatis circum- 
stantiis longitudinis temporis, vel distantiae loci, vel eo 
quod res non possit amplius a domino pro sua recognosci, 
ut accidit in nummis ordinariis, non videtur possibile ut ad 
dominum redeat; tunc illa fuit nullius, et ideo acquiritur a 
primo occupante, qui illam non tenetur dare juxta volun- 
tatem prioris domini, cum ille per impossibilitatem eam re- 
cuperandi ejus dominium prorsus amisit.” 

But in case it is not impossible but merely improbable 
that he will be found, they side with the patrons of the 
strict view. Accordingly, they hold that in case, v.g., of 
books or clothes, as it is not impossible that these could be 
claimed, the owner loses none of his rights; so they must be 
retained for him, or, if sold, the money must be kept, if it 


? Carriere, op. cit., n. 332. 
* Theologia Moralis, lib. III, tract. v, de 7° Praecepto, n. 603. 
* St. Alphonsus, supra. 
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or the articles be not given for pious uses. Whereas if a 
person has found ordinary coins,’ v.g., not contained in a 
purse of a distinctive shape or colour, it is impossible to 
restore them, not because the owner may not turn up, but 
because it would be so difficult for him to recognise them. 
In the same category they place, for instance, a gem which 
a person brings from India, and loses in certain cir- 
cumstances. And they allow the finder to dispose of these 
with absolute freedom, once he has satisfied himself of their 
ownerless condition. 

I cannot do better than give the principles Lugo relies 
on in his own words !°: 


Distinguendum videtur in rebus inventis; aliqua 
enim inveniuntur quae procul dubio adhuc manent in 
dominio sui domini, ut vestis, liber, gemma et alia 
ejusmodi; non enim perditur in iis omnino potestas, ut 
possint aliquando redire ad dominum, et ipse possit ea 
recognoscere. Sunt quippe possibiles vwarii casus ut 
constat experientia, per quos, quae non videbantur 
posse unquam inveniri aut recuperari, aliquando re- 
cuperata et recognita sunt. Et ideo ut in plurimum, 
ea quae inveniuntur non censentur esse nullius in 
bonis. Alia vero possunt aliquando inveniri, quae vere 
jam tunc, vel paulo post non sint amplius in dominio 
prioris domini. 

And his practical conclusions are !! :— 

Quando ergo res inventae essent posterioris generis, 
facile concederem illas esse in nullius bonis, atque ideo 
inventori acquiri; non enim assignari facile poterit 
differentia inter illa et inter thesauros, ut Sotus pro- 
babat. Quando vero res inventae sunt prioris generis, 
— regulariter sunt, non est cur inventori acquiran- 
tur, we. 


This view, besides having the normal strength or weak- 
ness attaching to every compromise, has this great defect— 
that it is very difficult to determine when it is morally pos- 
sible, and yet not reasonably probable, that the owner would 


10 De Justitia, disp. VI, sect. xii, n. 140. 
11 Jbidem, n. 141. 
12 Cf., Tanquerey, de vir. Justitiae, n. 225. 
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appear to claim his property. Most theologians ” seem to 
equate the two states of belief or unbelief in the owner's 
turning up. And St. Alphonsus seems to do so in n. 590, 
for he says there that two hypotheses may be made on this 
subject, one that it is no longer possible that the owner can 
be feond, and the other that there is some hope of finding 
him; the contrast implying that the hope and the possi- 
bility are to his mind identical. So perhaps in n. 603, 
where he treats the matter ex professo, the difference 
between them is not the basis of the distinction he makes, 
and indeed, though he seems to imply the idea of hope, he 
does not actually use the word in this paragraph. 

However this may be, when the finder is faced by the 
ordinary circumstances of the case, after he has made the 
proper enquiries, ‘‘ reasonably hopeful ” and “ morally pos- 
sible” wi ually represent his judgment concerning the 
prospect of the goods being claimed. And certainly it is 
moral impossibility rather than physical, notwithstanding 
what Lugo seems to say } that these authors have in view. 
For the cases to which the latter would apply outside that 
of treasure are so few as to be negligible. 

Finally I may mention another view which, again 
sharply distinguishing between the hope and the possibility 
of finding the owner, maintains that once the hope dis- 
appears the finder can do with the article as he wishes; see- 
ing that the Jus Gentium vannot be expected to make the 

ministration of property depend on a contingency that is 
unlikely to come to pass. But if the article has been retained 
as a matter of fact, or if the finder has been enriched by his 
disposal of it, he cannot look on it or the advantage so 
accruing as absolutely his, unless it be impossible that the 
owner could make his appearance; for in this supposition 
alone is the latter’s hold on it completely relaxed. Accord- 
ingly in the view of these authorities no matter when the 
roperty is claimed, it or what is left of it must be given 
ack. For the appearance of the owner is conclusive proof 
that this was always possible, and consequently that his tie 
on the article was never quite severed. 
As is evident, this opinion is more liberal in some respects 


13 Op. cit., n. 139. 
14 Crolly, III, n. 1108; O'Dea, op. cit. 
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than that of St. Alphonsus and more strict in others. 
It is more liberal to the extent of allowing the finder to dis- 
pose of all sorts of property in his own interest, once it is 
probable that the owner cannot be found, and more strict in 
that it obliges one to restitution in all cases should the 
owner turn up, in so far as the thing is still in existence or 
the finder has been enriched by it. 

In addition to the difficulties attaching to the view last 
mentioned this opinion is open to the objection that, allow- 
ing the finder to turn the thing to his own use after a cer- 
tain time, renders the old bond of ownership that is recog- 
nised as still existing very weak and very likely to be boom J 
less. For there are few who, knowing that they are at 
liberty to utilise the property for themselves at a certain 
stage, would continue to retain it or any of its proceeds, ex- 
posed as they would be to the possibility of having to reim- 
burse the owner later on. 

The provisions of the English law dealing with lost 
oods approximate closely to the view I have last described. 
hey prescribe that if reasonable measures have been taken 

to find the owner, and these have not been successful, the 
finder may convert the article to his own use. But if it be 
claimed before he has done so, or while he is still in the en- 
joyment of the proceeds of it, restitution must be made to 
the owner. 

Crolly seems to hint that these dispositions of the 
English law are enough to settle the question for those 
subject to it, and completely rule out any obligation towards 
charitable objects. But speaking personally, I would pre- 
fer to seek such relief in conscience by adhering to the 
liberal opinions, rather than by assuming that the civil law 
in this matter is so far-reaching as to cover the internal 
forum, without a decision of a court at any rate. 


DAVID BARRY. 


18 Op. cit., I, n. 642. 











Alma Mater Studiorum. 


Tue title “ Alma Mater Studiorum,” proudly adopted as 
its motto by the earliest European University, belongs by a 
stronger claim to the divinely appointed magisterial 
society—the Catholic Church—whose mission is “ to teach 
all nations.” In virtue of the command laid upon them, and 
encouraged by the promise “I am with you all days,” the 
Apostles and their successors have claimed and do claim to 
be educators in the widest and completest sense—having 
something to say concerning the care of the body, the mate- 
rial part of man; much to say relating to the informing of 
the mind, the intellectual part; most to say relating to the 
education of the soul and its preparation for an immortal 
destiny. And when the small barque of Peter was launched 
upon the stormy waves of the great empire and directed its 
course to Rome, its mission as the bearer to nations of 
knowledge material, mental, and moral began and has con- 
tinued to the present day. 

Three hundred years of persecution did not quench the 
vitality of the Church. At the beginning of the fourth 
century, Constantine published his edict of toleration, and 
one of the first results of this newly-gained liberty was the 
establishment of a christian school in the Lateran Palace. 
The example set by Rome was followed by other bishops, 
by Eusebius of Vercelli in 354, and by the great Augustine 
of Hippo at the end of that century. Bishops recognised 
betimes that an episcopal duty of the first importance lay 
in the foundation of a cathedral school—sometimes it 
might be a monastic school—so that a succession of clerics 
well instructed and well trained might be provided for the 
educational and spiritual work of the diocese. Even in 
those early days, the Church, mindful of her Founder’s 
commission to teach, distinguished herself as the Alma 
Mater Studiorum. 


1 An address given to the Catholic students of the Liverpool University. 
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At the beginning of the fifth century, the invasion of 
Gaul by the Huns resulted in the emigration of many 
scholars to Ireland. The outburst of learning which char- 
acterised Ireland from the sixth to the ninth century has 
been until recently a puzzle to historians. St. Patrick’s 
mission in 432 cannot be quoted in explanation of that 
phenomenon, for St. Patrick’s influence was moral rather 
than intellectual. But when the great Celtic scholar 
Zimmer discovered evidence of an exodus of learned men 
from South-West Gaul about the year 410, it became clear 
that the seed of intellectual advancement had been planted 
in Irish soil some years before the advent of St. Patrick. 
The soil was of the best and the harvest abundant. Not 
only did the Irish become most fervent Christians, they 
proved to be enthusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
those schools were established—Armagh, Clonard, Clon- 
macnois, Clonfert—which sent professors to Iona in Scot- 
land, to Luxeuil in Gaul, to St. Gall in Switzerland, to 
Bobbio in the Appenines, so that the three centuries which 
followed are known in European history as the “ golden 
age of Irish civilization.” An Irish bishop ruled in Lucca 
in the sixth century; later from the hills of Fiesole St. 
Donatus (A.D. 800) apostrophised his native land as 
“ optima tellus, dives opum ”’; St. Cataldus, educated in the 
school of Lismore, taught in far distant Tarentum. 

Towards the end of the fifth century (480 A.D.) Benedict 
of Nursia was born. From his meditations at Subiaco and 
Monte Cassino came forth the great Benedictine order— 
the “Old Guard” of Holy Church—and who can ade- 
quately tell of the work done for God and for civilization 
by the sons of St. Benedict? In the year 590, Gregory, 
Benedictine Abbot of the monastery on the Coelian Hill, 
became yo and sent Augustine to England. Hence the 
school of Canterbury; from Canterbury went St. Bennet 
Biscop and founded the monastery at Wearmouth—from 
Wearmouth was founded Jarrow-on-Tyne, where from his 
seventh year until his death there lived the saint and 
teacher whom we know as the Venerable Bede. “He had 
many scholars,” so the Breviary lesson records, “all of 
whom he inspired with extraordinary love of learning, and 
what is more, he infused into them the holy virtue of re- 
ligion.” He died in the year 735 about the time when the 
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school of York under Alcuin was rising into fame, and 
Alcuin will take us from England to the Palatine school of 
Charlemagne at the imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Charlemagne was crowned by Pope Leo III in the year 
800, and that date is taken as the beginning of the period 
‘known historically as the “ Middle Ages ’—the so-called 
“Dark Ages” which were supposed to continue until the 
dawn of light—The Renaissance—in the sixteenth century. 
Such at any rate was the old conception of the duration of 
the darkness. But when in recent years the critical method 
was applied to the study of history, and authentic sources 
of knowledge were sought in documents and institutions 
and not in prejudice, the judgment of historians underwent 
a notable change. It was discovered that, in the twelfth 
century, there had been a Renaissance quite as remarkable 
as the sixteenth century movement. It was discovered that 
the thirteenth century was distinguished by a galaxy of 
talent or rather of genius which has never been equalled in 
subsequent times. Dante, Giotto, Francis of Assisi, 
Dominic, Innocent III, Roger Bacon, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, and, last but not least, the Cathedral 
builders—if these are the children of Darkness, who are the 
children of Light? Nay, under the stimulating guidance 
of Dean Maitland, it was discovered that the Benedictine 
age (800-1000 A.D.) had been grossly maligned and that a 
revision of historical judgment on the merits of those years 
was loudly called for. 

Alcuin was invited by Charlemagne to become director 
of studies at the Imperial school. The tradition of monastic 
learning had now been well established. Schools of renown 
had arisen in many countries. The pastoral zeal of 
Boniface—the English missionary—had provided educa- 
tional centres for Germany. In the year 732 Boniface had 
received the pallium from Pope Gregory III, and there- 
with authority as Papal Legate and Vicar over the bishops 
of France and Germany. Under his guidance and en- 
couragement, Sturm with seven companions founded the 
monastery and school of Fulda in 744, and presently 400 
monks served God in a place which had been a desolate 
wilderness. Rabanus Maurus, reputed author of the “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” was one of the illustrious scholastici of 
Fulda. The monastery of Old Corbie had become so popu- 
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lous that another foundation became necessary, and in 822 
the school known as “‘ New Corbie ” was founded in Saxony. 
It was here that in the days of Leo X a valuable MS. of 
Tacitus was discovered. The doctrinal —? in these 
houses may be judged by the writings which have come 
down to us. Paschasius Radbert—the scholasticus of Old 
Corbie—wrote in 831 a treatise entitled “ The Sacrament of 
the Altar,” wherein we read: “ The substance of the bread 
is not to be found in the Sacrament, there is present only 
the real body of Jesus Christ, the same that was born of the 
Virgin Mary, was crucified, rose again and ascended into 
Heaven.” And Alcuin, writing from the Imperial School 
to Paulinus, asks for a remembrance “at that time when 
thou shalt consecrate the bread and wine into the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ.” The word “ transubstan- 
tiation” adopted later did but crystallise what had always 
been Catholic doctrine. 

It is interesting, too, to examine into the curriculum of 
studies in the days which preceded the foundation of the 
Universities. Subjects of study were divided into two cate- 
gories—the Trivium and the Quadrivium—a classification 
which is said to go back to the days of Philo. The Trivium 
embraced (1) Grammar—i.e., Philology ; (2) Rhetoric which 
originally included Law; and (3) Logic. And the advanced 
course—the Quadrivium—consisted of Music, Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Astronomy. The standard of scholarship in 
some subjects was high. In Latin, for instance, as many 
authors were read as are prescribed in the Latin Honours 
syllabus of a modern University. On the other hand, the 
study of Natural Science was in its infancy, and did not 
advance much until an impetus was given in the thirteenth 
century by that most enterprising, subtle and versatile 
genius, Friar Roger Bacon, the sixth centenary of whose 
birth has lately fixed the attention of students upon the in- 
tellectual pre-eminence of the man. The text-books for 
classical studies were the treatise of Martianus Capella— 
a fourth century writer—and the works of Boethius and 
Cassiodorus, both of the sixth century. It will be remem- 
bered that a halo of literary distinction rests upon the 
memory of the English King Alfred because of his transla- 


tion of the best known work of Boethius, ‘‘ De Consolatione 
Philosophiae.” 
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The Palatine school had been founded about fifty years 
when the direction of studies passed into the hands of John 
Scotus Erigena, and thenceforward was developed the 
passionate love of dialectics which had momentous conse- 
quences later at Paris. Erigena was known as a Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic scholar. It was owing, however, to 
his dialectical subtlety that he was employed by Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, to oppose the errors of Gotteschalk, 
a monk who had some time before belonged to the commu- 
nity at Fulda. In those days the most important subject 
of discussion was the controversy on universals. Is an 
universal, as Erigena maintained, something really exist- 
ing in rerum natura! If reality belongs to the universal 
alone, the individual is only a phantasm. Again, if the 
reality of the individual is constituted merely by its par- 
ticipation in the essence of the species, if the reality of the 
species is absorbed into that of the genus, and the reality 
of the genus into some more comprehensive genus, we are 
. forced to the conclusion that the Summum Genus (i.e., God) 
is the only reality, and Erigena accepted this pantheistic 
conclusion. He was condemned by the Council of Valence 
in 855 and removed from his post at Court ten years later 
owing to the remonstrance addressed to the King by Pope 
Nicholas I. 

Rabanus Maurus had been raised to the See of Mentz 
in 847. Whilst still scholasticus at Fulda, he numbered 
amongst his pupils Lupus from the monastery of Ferriéres 
in the diocese of Sens. Lupus subsequently became abbot 
of the Monastery at Ferriéres, and in his turn directed the 
studies of Henry of Auxerre. Henry was appointed 
scholasticus of St. Germain at Auxerre and became respon- 
sible for the education of Remigius who was summoned to 
Rheims by Archbishop Fulk to re-establish sacred studies 
in that city. Remigius passed on to Paris and was asso- 
ciated with the movement which led ultimately to the foun- 
dation of the greatest of Universities. 

Originally the word “ Universitas” meant merely an 
aggregate of persons. The students who attended an 
academic institution formed in their corporate capacity a 
guild or university. When the academic centre was of such 
excellence and fame as to attract students from many quar- 
ters it was known as a “ Studium Generale,” and the first 
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notable Studium Generale was the medical school of 
Salerno, which about the year 1050 had acquired a Euro- 
pean reputation. Robert Duke of Normandy went thither 
to be cured of a wound after the crusade of 1099, and a 
metrical treatise on Medicine styled “Flos medecine 
schole salernitane ” was dedicated to the Duke. Here is 
an interesting couplet from this work :— 


Sex horis dormire sat est juveni senique 
Septem vix pigro, nulli conceditur octo. 
“Give six hours sleep to young and old, 
The lazy man wants seven, 
But eight hours sleep from all withold 
Who hope to go to Heaven!” 


It is interesting to read that in the Salernian school 
were several distinguished women doctors, who not only 
lectured and practised, but sometimes, as in the case of a 
lady named Trotula, wrote treatises on points of Pathology. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the term 
“Studium Generale” was applied to many schools, and 
fifty years later the unrestricted liberty of founding Studia 


Generalia ceased. 

Henceforth such a foundation required the authoriza- 
tion of the Pope. In 1233 the school of Toulouse received 
a Papal bull which decreed that anyone admitted to 
mastership in that school should be freely allowed to teach 
in all other studia without further examination. This 
privilege was known as the “ jus ubique:docendi.” By the 
fifteenth century the terms “Studium Generale” and 
“ Universitas ” had become synonymous. 

A résumé, however brief, of the rise of the Universities 
must assign to Bologna the honour of precedence. About 
1190, the conditions necessary for the recognition of the 
students as a corporation (e.g., written statutes, permanent 
officers, &c.) were fulfilled, so that the Studium Generale of 
Bologna became what we understand by the term Univer- 
sity. The school of Bologna was primarily a school for the 
study of Jurisprudence. Rome, Pavia, and Ravenna had 
also been noted for the prominence given to law studies, 
but the advent of the great Irnerius to Bologna and his 
professorial career, extending from 1100 to 1130, had 
attracted students from all sides, and gave the cachet of 
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distinction which resulted later in the formation of a 
University of Students. For surely the most distinctive 
feature of the school of Bologna was the fact of its being a 
corporation governed absolutely by the students themselves. 
The Rector, appointed by the students from their own body, 
was on Installation Day solemnly invested with the rec- 
torial hood in the cathedral, and ruled, not merely in name 
but in fact, over students and professors alike. In 1253 a 
Papal bull was granted confirming the statutes of the 
students and the authority of the Rector, and by the end of 
the thirteenth century the Professors were in complete sub- 
jection to the students! This anomaly can be to some ex- 
tent explained by the fact that the students of Bologna 
were dignified and wealthy, that great encouragement was 
given to law studies as being — for ecclesiastical 
referment. Indeed, at that period the most important 
in Christendom were filled by Canonists to such an 
extent that the sacerdotal hierarchy bade fair to become a 
hierarchy of lawyers. 
Many interesting details have come down to us regard- 
ing the inner life of the University of Bologna—e.g., the 


abnormal wr: of lectures, lasting two or three hours each. 


A student of Civil Law after five years’ study was ad- 
mitted by the Rector to Lecture on a single title of Civil or 
Canon Law, after which the student attained the degree of 
Bachelor. To have given a course of lectures and to have 
studied civil law for seven years were conditions necessary 
for the Doctorate. The scholastic year opened on October 
19 with the Red Mass—i.e., the Mass of the Holy Ghost. 
In those days there were no University buildings—hired 
apartments were used as lecture rooms. The faculties were 
of Law, Arts, Medicine and Theology, the latter having 
been obtained from Pope Innocent VI in 1352. Amongst 
the distinguished Church alumni of Bologna were Lan- 
franc, Copernicus, Nicholas of Cusa. The genius of 
Mundinus won for the University the distinction of bein 
the earliest home of scientific research in anatomy. Bees , 
the most efficient teaching in medieval times was to be 
found in the Student Universities. 

The University of Paris was an outgrowth of the 
Cathedral school of Notre Dame, which had attained some 
repute about 1090. Before the emergence into fame of the 
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Paris School, three centres of education in France had 
acquired well-merited reputation. In the year 909, Duke 
William of Aquitania founded the Abbey of Cluny, four 
miles distant from Macon. Berno was appointed Abbot, 
and in course of time the edifying religious spirit of the 
monks, the grandeur of the Abbey buildings, the efficiency 
of the teaching staff, the extension of its influence over 
other houses associated with the Cluniac movement—all 
these circumstances combined to secure for the Mother 
House European fame. Another centre of light and lead- 
ing was the Cathedral School of Tours. Berengarius, 
scholastic of Tours and Archdeacon of Angers, took the 
side of Nominalism in the controversy on Universals. If, 
as the Nominalists contended, the individual is the only 
reality and the Universal a mere name, it follows that the 
doctrine of the change of substance in the Eucharistic 
miracle becomes nothing more than the interchange of two 
general motions. Adelman, scholasticus of Liege, wrote to 
Berengarius : “ They tell me that you have separated from 
the unity of the Church, teaching that what we daily offer 
on the Altar is not the Body and Blood of Christ but only 
a figure. God help you my brother.” The interest of this 
controversy was enhanced by the personality of one who 
brilliantlv refuted the erroneous view, and whom we know 
as Lanfranc, student of Pavia, of Bologna, monk and 
scholasticus of Bec, and subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1059, Anselm of Aosta, went to Bec, and 
four years later was appointed Prior. His subtle mind 
and wide range of knowledge won for him the twofold dis- 
tinction of being the greatest metaphysician who had ap- 
peared in the Latin Church since the days of St. Augustine 
and of being the first scholastic Sacieaien. The well- 
known sentiment associated with the name of Anselm— 
“credo ut intelligam ”—does not imply the abrogation or 
subjection of reason, but suggests that when reason has 
reached the limit of its powers there is another source of 
light—Divine Faith—which extends and _ consolidates 
human knowledge. ‘“ In lumine Tuo, videbimus lumen.” 
When William of Champeaux was Archdeacon of 
Notre Dame, Paris, Head of the Cathedral School and 
Professor of Dialectics, he had amongst his pupils Peter 
Abelard, who may be justly described as chief inaugurator 
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of the movement which led to the foundation of the Paris 
University. Abelard was born in 1079 at Palais near 
Nantes. ‘ules a Breton, his Celtic origin accounted for 
the blending of great mental endowments with a certain 
aggressive dogmatism which marred his career. Abelard 
opposed vigorously the extreme Realism which William of 
Champeaux taught, and on the retirement of the latter, who 
had been appointed Bishop of Chalons, became master of 
the Cathedral school. His heterodox views on many sub- 
jects were opposed by St. Bernard. After the official con- 
demnation of his opinions, and the grave scandal due to 
moral delinquency, Abelard was glad to take refuge in the 
Abbey of Cluny, where he made an edifying end. His 
brilliancy of mind, his enthusiasm for learning, and his 
personal influence were factors which gave an impetus to 
the study of scholastic philosophy and theology. 

About the time of Abelard’s retirement, some notable 
scholars shed distinction on the Paris schools. John of 
Salisbury had attended lectures at St. Genevitve when 
Abelard was master. He devoted two years to the study of 
Dialectics under Robert of Melun, three years to Grammar, 
and seven years to Rhetoric, Mathematics and Theology. 
He became Bishop of Chartres in 1176. Contemporary 
with John of Salisbury were Thomas 4 Becket, martyr for 
the Church’s rights, and Peter Lombard, whose “ Book of 
Sentences”? attempted to systematise in a written treatise 
the vast subject of scholastic Theology. 

The growing importance of Paris as an educational 
centre led to the foundation of the University, but it is not 
easy to determine the precise date of its foundation. The 
Chancellor of the Cathedral Church was empowered to 
grant the “licentia docendi ” to those who had proved their 
competency, and so many young masters were desirous to 
teach that the formation of a guild was the natural conse- 
quence. In the year 1170, Johannes de Cella, Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, was admitted into- “the fellowship of elect 
masters” as Mathew Paris, his biographer, records. From 
this fellowship or guild came the hag seep of Masters—a 
type of University differing much from that of Bologna, 
which was, as already stated, a University of Students. 

We may say, therefore, that the Parisian society of 
masters was founded about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
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tury, though its technical status as a legal corporation 
cannot be assigned to an earlier date than 1210. Hence 

recedence as a legally constituted corporate body seems to 

long to Bologna. In 1215 a bull of Innocent III (who 
had n a Parisian master) empowered the Guild of 
Masters at Paris to elect a Proctor to represent the Guild 
at the Papal Court. It is not fanciful, therefore, to state 
that the thirteenth—the greatest of the centuries—was 
fittingly inaugurated by the foundation of the greatest of 
Universities. 

Owing to the number of students who had flocked to 
Paris from different countries, it was inevitable that there 
should be associations of students based upon nationality. 
Hence the origin of the Four Nations—French, Norman. 
Picard (including the Low Countries) and English (includ- 
ing Germans). Each nation appointed its own head as 
Proctor, and the nations united appointed a Head of the 
entire University known as Rector. It was owing to the 
superior numbers, organisation, and activity of the Faculty 
of Arts that the Nation-organisation was due, as well as the 
appointment of the Rector. The masters of the superior 
faculties were not numerous, as we gather from the fact 
that Innocent III had limited the theological chairs to 
eight. 

e'The line of educational advance had been, as already 
indicated, from episcopal seminaries to the later cathedral 
and monastic schools from which the Universities sprang. 

The anxiety of the Church in ancient as well as 
modern times has been to secure the education of the soul 
concurrently with the informing of the intellect. Accord- 
ingly, when the Universities had won their independence 
(a victory due to Papal favour) and were practically free 
from the interference of Archdeacon or Chancellor, it was 
feared that the religious interests of the students might 
suffer. As far as Paris was concerned, the coming of the 
Friars to some extent met the difficulty. In the year 1221, 
the University transferred its rights over the Place St. 
Jacques to the newly-arrived Dominicans as a site for their 
convent. Some years later the first Franciscan convent 
was established at Paris. All wént well until a tavern 
brawl in the year 1228 had been the occasion of severe t1eat- 
ment of the students by the civil authorities. The Masters 
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resolved to leave the city and open schools elsewhere. 
During the absence of the Masters, the Chancellor of Notre 
Dame conferred first one, and then a second, of the vacant 
chairs of theology on the Dominicans. The intervention of 
Pope Gregory 1X induced the Masters to return, but they 
resented the action of the Chancellor as an infringement of 
their rights, and a great dispute arose between the Uni- 
versity and the Mendicants. In the midst of this dispute, 
in the year 1245, two Dominicans came to Paris from 
Cologne for purposes of study and with the ultimate in- 
tention of taking degrees. One, Albert the Great, was un- 

uestionably the greatest scholar and teacher of the age. 

e is especially interesting because he gave himself not 
only to metaphysical but to natural science, and his obser- 
vations and conclusions have won the commendation of von 
Humbolt. Albert was accompanied on his journey to Paris 
by one who had been his pupil, but was destined to outshine 
even so great a master, and to become the most illustrious 
teacher in the Church. Owing to the quarrel between the 
University and the Friars, Thomas of Aquin received his 
degree in 1255 not from the University of Masters, but 
from his own monastery, and the conferring of the degree 
took place under the protection of an armed guard placed 
by the King at the service of the Friars! An unfortunate 
consequence of this dispute was that the protection given 
to the Friars by the Holy See sowed the seed of Gallicanism 
in France. 

The coming of the Friars had another result of momen- 
tous importance—the fusion of the highest speculative 
thought of the time with its profoundest spiritual convic- 
tions. The works of Aristotle had reached Paris chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in an orientalised form due to the 
Moorish schools of Spain. The paraphrase of Avicenna 
and the commentaries of Averroés had been made not from 
the original Greek but from the Syriac, and consequently 
errors, linguistic and philosophical, due to Moslem and 
Jewish mentality were attributed to Aristotle. The Papal 
legate, Robert de Courcgon, drew up in 1215 a body of 
statutes for the guidance of the Parisian Masters in which 
the reading of the Physics and Metaphysics was forbidden. 
The momentous change, to which allusion has been made, 
was brought about by the development of a great system of 
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orthodox Aristotelianism—a development due to the Friars, 
to the Franciscan Alexander of Hales, and especially to the 
great Dominican masters, Albert the Great and Thomas of 
Aquin. 

"Tt is interesting to read of the curriculum required for 
the M.A. degree and the length of time necessary for its 
attainment. The text-books were—for the Grammar course, 
the two Priscians (the reform of 1366 substituted the 
Doctrinale de Villa Dei); for Logic, the Old and New Dia- 
lectic of Aristotle—i.e., the whole Organon together with 
the Isagoge of Porphyry; for Rhetoric, the Barbarismus of 
Donatus and the topics of Boethius; for Philosophy, the 
Nichomachean Ethics and the Quadrivium. At Vienna, 
mathematics were thought specially suitable for holiday 
afternoons! The Arts course lasted four and a half years. 
When the student had studied Grammar, Logic and 
Psychology for a year and a half he was examined for the 
B.A. degree, which was conferred by the Proctor who was 
head of the student’s nation. The new Bachelor was now 
under obligation “to determine ’—.e., to defend a series 
of theses against opponents—and to give lectures which, 
being supplementary to the ordinary lectures, were termed 
“cursory.” Continuing his studies in Natural Philosophy 
for two years longer, he was then presented by his Master 
for the “license” which was given by the Chancellor of 
Notre Dame. A course of Moral Philosophy for a year 
brought the licentiate to the goal of his efforts—the Incep- 
tion. On the eve of Inception Day a solemn disputation, 
known as “ Vespers,” was held by the licentiate, and the 
Inception ceremony itself on the day following had much 
impressive significance—the inaugural lecture given by the 
licentiate, the conferring of the biretta and book, the kiss 
of fellowship, and the taking possession of the magisterial 
cathedra. It was the faculty itself, through the presiding 
Regent, that conferred on the licentiate the degree of 
Master. 

The course of study for doctorate in theology was long. 
Originally the theological student could have obtained the 
Bachelor’s degree after five years’ study, and three years 
later might have proceeded to the examination for the 
doctorate. Subsequently the course was extended. Six 
years for the Baccalaureate; two years’ lectures on the 
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Bible; in the ninth year, the “ Tentative ”’—i.e., a public 
disputation; four years more were given to the “Sen- 
tences,” and three final years for “public acts.” The 
“ Aulatio,” 2.e., the conferring of the degree, was presided 
over by the Chancellor, and was marked by much impressive 
ceremonial. 

The faculty of Law (confined to Canon Law at Paris) 
had never the same vogue as at Bologna, where the faculty 
included Civil and Canon Law, and the Paris medical 
school did not acquire a reputation as high as the great 
schools of Montpelier and Salerno. 

Paris University did splendid service to the Church, 
perhaps the most notable being the education, general and 
professional, given to large numbers of the secular clergy. 
The theological faculty was as a rule sound in its decisions. 
Three centuries and a half before the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception was defined, an oath to defend it was 
exacted from the Parisian candidates for theological de- 
grees. The theologians of the Sorbonne never favoured the 
unpractical dreams of the Fraticelli. And if the adverse 
decision against the Maid of Orleans be cited as an instance 
of “ odium theologicum,” it should be remembered that the 
majority of Masters had fled the city in that troubled 
period, and that many of those who remained, being of the 
nation of Picardy, were subjects of the Duke of Burgundy. 
In these days we need no reminder of the fact that judg- 
ments and conclusions are strongly determined by patriotic 
feeling. In its later history the University fell more and 
more under the authority of the King, lost its former in- 
dependence, and as a nationalised institution became 
Gallican in sympathy. 

Schools at Oxford flourished long before the formation 
of a Studium Generale. St. Frideswide and her nuns had 
established themselves there in 721. Almost two centuries 
later (912) there is mention of Oxford in the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle without allusion to its schools. And later still a 
letter written about the year 1115 is signed by one “ Theo- 
baldus Stampensis magister Oxenefordiz,” who presided 
over a school of from sixty to one hundred clerks. But it 
was not till the year 1167—the year of the exodus of 
masters and scholars from Paris—that the schools of 
Oxford could, owing to the numbers of students and variety 
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of studies, claim the distinction of being a Studium Gene- 
rale. Events have often unexpected consequences.. It was 
the quarrel over Thomas & Becket between the English 
and French kings which caused the exodus of scholars from 
Paris, and the ultimate formation of the English Univer- 
sity. There is record of a visit paid to Oxford in 1184 by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who had written his “ Topographia 
Hibernica” and was anxious to read the same to the 
Masters and Students assembled in that town. The disper- 
sion of teachers and scholars in the year 1209 owing to the 
action of King John consequent upon a town-and-gown 
row, led to the formation of the University of Cambridge. 
Pope Innocent II in a Legatine Ordinance dated 1214—the 
first document in the nature of a charter of privilege of 
which the University of Oxford can boast—gave canonical 
status to the chancellor “ whom the Bishop of Lincoln shall 
set over the scholars therein,” thus creating a cathedral 
dignity in a University town, which did not possess a 
cathedral, and laying the foundation of the future power 
of the Oxford chancellor, who, later on, combined the autho- 
rity of the Paris chancellor and the Paris Rector. The 
passing of statutes in 1252 marked the end of the period of 
transition. The great churchmen associated with Oxford 
University in its early days—the first generation of Oxford 
teachers—were striking examples of sanctity and learning. 
Edmund Rich, student at Oxford and Paris, Master at 
Oxford, the first known to have taken a Divinity degree, 
was raised to the primatial see of Canterbury, and having 
nobly defended the Church’s rights against the despotic 
attitude of King Henry III was exiled and sought refuge 
with the Cistercians at Pontigny. One of his Oxford 
pupils, Robert Grossetéte, remarkable for the depth and 
extent of his knowledge, for the range and versatility of 
his writings, became Chancellor of the University and later 
(1235) Bishop of Lincoln, succeeding as notably in the prac- 
tical management of his diocese as in his scholastic aims. 
The Franciscan Order cherishes his memory with affection 
because of the help he gave to the Friars on their coming 
to the University in 1224. The genius of Roger Bacon, 
“the most astonishing phenomenon of the medieval 
schools,” is being more and more appreciated, and critics 
are now disposed to grant to him rather than to his name- 
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sake of the seventeenth century the honourable title of 
“Father of Inductive Science.” 

Alexander of Hales endeavoured to reconcile Aristotel- 
ianism with the philosophy of the schools—an effort which 
places his name in association with those of Albert the 
Great and Thomas of Aquin. Kilwarby and Peckham, 
Archbishops of Canterbury, were ecclesiastical statesmen 
of a high order, and Peckham was one of the best mathe- 
maticians of the age. The philosophy of Duns Scotus, 
though disfigured by the blemish of over-subtle and need- 
less distinctions, was stimulating, whilst his pupil, William 
of Ockham, distinguished himself as the teacher of a 
Nominalism which has been described as the perfection of 
common sense. Unfortunately the theological views of 
Ockham were tainted by the errors of the Fraticelli. Still 
more unorthodox was the — of Wycliffe. He was a 
Realist, and his reputation as a logicran added to his in- 
fluence as a theologian. But it is a far cry from Edmund 
Rich, Chancellor, Archbishop and Saint, to John Wycliffe, 
precursor of a movement whose disintegrating influence has 
gathered strength from age to age, until in its present form 
of Modernism it assails even the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity. Dr. Sanday, in his inability to accept the 
Virgin birth of Christ and the miracle of the Resurrection, 
is the logical heir of the rationalistic parish priest of 
Lutterwork, sometime Master of Baliol. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed the in- 
troduction and development of the College system which 
raised for the students the standard of comfort. But even 
as late as 1452, Cardinal Estouteville’s reform of that year 
forbade the introduction of benches into the lecture rooms 
“ut occasio superbiae a juvenibus secludatur.” The 
student must sit on the ground as heretofore on a bundle 
of straw, and assimilate the matter of the lecture as well as 
circumstances allowed. Other creature comforts were for- 
tunately cheap and abundant. For one penny (i.e, a 
shilling of our money) the student could purchase 14 lbs. of 
bread, 1 Ib. of meat, and } lb. of butter and cheese. The 
students at Paris had a curious name for a freshman, 
“ Bejaunus,” from the French words bec and jaune—i.e., a 
yellow-bill, a fledgling, and practical jokes were played 
npon the unfortunate “ yellow-bills” in those days as in 
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these. The adventures at Oxford of Mr. Verdant Green 
witnesses to the continuity of this species of humour. 

The foundation of the Universities of Bologna, Paris, 
and Oxford set an example which was eagerly followed. 
Before the Reformation, under the fostering influence of 
the Church, foundations had been made of 18 Universities 
in Italy, 13 in Spain, 16 in France, 16 in Germany, 
Bohemia and the Low Countries, 6 in Poland, Hungary, 
Denmark and Sweden, and 3 in Scotland, which, with the 
3 archetypal Universities and Cambridge, made a total of 
76. The union of piety and learning has always been the 
Catholic ideal of University training. Many of the saints 
were University graduates. Dante won at Paris his 
bachelor’s degree in Theology, and thus fitted himself for the 
writing of the “ Divina Comedia.” Petrarch, at the Papal 
Court of Avignon, was sincerely devoted to the Church’s 
best interests. Who can fail to be charmed by the piety 
and ability of that prince of teachers, Vittorino da Feltre? 
In Italy there was a Catholic as well as a pagan Renais- 
sance, and the great creators of Art were true to the 
Church’s ideal. Fra Angelico, of San Marco, unequalled 
painter of religious subjects; Michael Angelo, architect, 
sculptor, painter, poet and statesman, decorator of the 
Sistine Chapel; Raphael, who beautified the Vatican 
Stanze; Leonardo da Vinci, who has given us the most 
spiritual representation of the Face of Christ; Botticelli, 
who reached the perfection of his art when he had heard 
the soul-inspiring sermons of Savonarola—all these men 
were loyal sons of Holy Church, the “ Alma Mater Studi- 
orum,” and lived and died in communion with the See of 
Peter. 

One of the last Universities founded before the Refor- 
mation was that of Acala in Spain. It was there that 
Cardinal Ximenes, its founder, superintended the publica- 
tion of the great Polyglot Bible containing the Hebrew and 
Septuagint versions, the Latin version of St. Jerome and 
the Chaldaic paraphrase of the Pentateuch. Pre-Lutheran 
versions of the Bible are preserved in the British Museum, 
in German, Bohemian, Dutch, French and Italian. As re- 
gards England, Sir Thomas More, alluding to Wickliffe’s 
version, wrote:—‘“The Holy Bible was long before 
Wycliffe’s time by virtuous and well-learned men translated 
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into the English tongue, and by good and goodly people 
with devotion and soberness well and reverently read.” 
The scholarship of More, Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, won the 
admiration of Erasmus, who wrote that he had found in 
England “ classic erudition and that not trite and shallow, 
but profound and accurate, so that I no longer sigh for 
Italy.” Here is unequivocal testimony to the scholarship 
of Oxford’s sons, and we know that their loyalty to the 
Faith had abundantly justified the motto of their Univer- 
sity— Dominus illuminatio mea”! 

The revolt of the sixteenth centurv withdrew many 
countries from the jurisdiction of the Holy See and lessened 
the educational influence of the Church. In our own times 
there is a decided reaction towards Catholicism as being 
the only sure stronghold of dogmatic Christianity. In the 
archdiocese of Liverpool alone the converts are three a day, 
1,000 a year. Our Catholic Universities, too, Catholic 
literally or virtually, are on the increase. In Canada 4, in 
Ireland 1, in South America 2, in the United States 9, in 
France 5, in Germany 8, in Austria 8, in Hungary 2, in 
Syria 1, at Freiburg 1, at Louvain 1, at Rome 2—total 44. 
A good achievement—but still inadequate, for as a rule 
students who desire degrees in Arts, Science, Medicine or 
Law are obliged, as in England, to attend lectures given at 
the State Universities, where the interpretation of 
History, for instance, does but scant justice to the Catholic 
point of view, and where conclusions on mental and moral 
sciences are influenced by the fashionable philosophical cult 
of the hour, Hegelianism, Pragmatism, or what not; whilst 
that body of thought is ignored, which, dating from 
the days of Augustine, has stood the test of centuries. On 
the other hand, the question may be raised; is not a non- 
Catholic atmosphere bracing to the Faith? Does it not de- 
velop a strong esprit de corps and preclude the danger of 
narrowness? Does it not happen sometimes that non- 
Catholic students shed their prejudices owing to associa- 
tion with Catholic friends? Undoubtedly our students of 
to-day have a twofold serious responsibility : first, the duty 
of acquiring themselves, and being ready to give to others, 
if asked, the Catholic point of view in matter of doctrine; 
and secondly the duty of remembering that they are sons 
and daughters of the Church, and that their motto in all 
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matters of social intercourse and behaviour must ever be, 
noblesse oblige. Whilst we sincerely appreciate the kind- 
ness of non-Catholic friends, on oe not misunderstand 
us if we frankly state our aim. We regard the Church as 
the Divinely appointed teacher; we claim that she should 
have schools of her own, elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools and Universities, so that she may instruct her chil- 
dren soundly and deeply in that body of truth of which she 
is the guardian. Catholic young men and young women are 
being educated nowadays who may reasonably aspire to 
hold University lectureships and professorships, and their 
natural and proper sphere is the Catholic College and 
Catholic University. The fact that students are obliged to 
hear, even if they do not accept, interpretations of History, 
Philosophy and Literature from non-Catholic exponents, 
may be for some time a necessity, but it does not cease to 
be a humiliation. And we look forward to the day when 
our growing numbers and wealth will enable us, as a pre- 
liminary step, to extend and perfect our secondary schools, 
and ww! to found an English Catholic University with 
affiliated Colleges in different centres—an University estab- 
lished by Papal brief as in days of old and witnessing 
thereby to the undying character of the Church as the 
“ Alma Mater Studiorum.” 


T. J. WALSHE. 





Religion in the Primary Schools 
Of Spain 


THe Primary SCHOOLS. 


SPAIN, with a population of over nineteen millons, had, 
according to the official statistics of 1913, a total of almost 
forty thousand primary schools. These schools are techni- 
cally divided into two classes—namely, public and private. 
The former are the official Government schools, and 
number 34,386; the latter are the non-Government 
schools of whatever class and amount to 5,212, of which 
5,014 are Catholic, about 100 Protestant or sectarian, and 
about the same number laic or Ferrerist. 

The Public or National Schools, as they are also 
called, are now almost throughout Spain' maintained 
by funds disbursed by the Government, and are com- 
pletely under its management, whereas the private schools 
have to be chiefly maintained by the fees of the pupils, or 
in rare cases by private subscriptions, though, as we shall 
see farther down, it is not quite unheard of that some of 
them succeed in getting a grant from the local authority, 
or even from the Government. 

The wealthier families do not as a general rule send 
their children to the Public Schools ; some of them go to 
private schools, but the majority get their rudimentary 
education at home, and are sent on to the secondary 
schools at a comparatively early age. Hence the children 
of the middle and lower classes, and practically they only, 
are educated in the Public Schools. The religious char- 
acter of these schools is therefore a matter of paramount 
importance for the preservation of Catholicity amongst 
the overwhelming majority of the Spanish people, and 
particularly amongst the classes which are most exposed 


‘In the Basque Provinces, where Spanish Catholicity is seen 
amongst the masses to best advantage, the schools are in the hands of 
the local authorities. 
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to anti-religious attacks and which have least opportunity 
of having their religious training supplied at home. 

Long immune—-since the Republic of the sixties of the 
last century—from any serious attack on their religious 
character, the Public Schools have within the past four 
or five years become objects of sinister interest to the 
laicising politicians, who make no secret of their intention 
to take away, in the name of liberty, the only religious 
teaching that is at the disposal of by far the greater part 
of the children of this Catholic land. 

The present article is an attempt to describe the 
religious character of the primary schools, as well as to 
give a brief review of the struggle which of late years has 
been waged about this great question. 


Existina LEGISLATION. 


The religious character of the schools of Spain is deter- 
mined by three laws—firstly, the Concordat with the 
Papacy, secondly and principally, by the Education Law, 
and finally to some extent by the present Constitution. 

The first of these, the Concordat, finally promulgated 
as a law by the Cortes of 1856,’ is clear as to the spirit 
and character of public education. Having stated in its 
first article that Catholicism to the exclusion of all other 
cults is the only religion of the Spanish Nation, it 
immediately proceeds to draw the natural conclusion as 
regards education, laying down in Article II that :— 


** As a consequence, the instruction in the Universities, Colleges, 
Seminaries, and public or private schools of whatever class shall be 
in entire conformity with the doctrines of that same Catholic religion, 
and to this end no obstacle shall be placed in the way of the Bishops 
and other diocesan prelates in the exercise of their duty even in the 
public schools, for they are bound by their office to watch over the 


purity of doctrine, of faith and of morals, and over the religious 
education of youth.” 


As is apparent, it is taken for granted that religion 
was to be formally taught in all the schools, and the 
Concordat concerns itself rather about the character of 
the instruction in secular branches, which should also be 


2 The Concordat was signed by the high contracting parties in 
1851, but did not become an act of the realm until 1856. 
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in conformity with Catholic beliefs, or should at least 
contain nothing at variance with Catholic teaching. To 
this end it grants to the Bishops or ecclesiastical superiors 
the right of inspection of even Public Schools. Manifestly, 
the Concordat did not contemplate the existence of any 
other than Catholic schools in Spain, and none existed 
then or for many years after.° 

As the Concordat was never revoked—cannot be 
revoked, notwithstanding the Liberal assertions to the 
contrary, without the consent of both parties—the tolera- 
tion of sectarian or neutral schools is illegal, and the 
Royal Decrees or Orders by which they have been 
tolerated are also unconstitutional. 

The Education Law of 1857 is the next in order of 
time and the most important contribution to the matter 
under consideration. Although it is far from satisfying 
the demands of fervent Catholics, and is strongly con- 
demned by such leaders as the present learned and 
energetic Bishop of Madrid, Most Rev. Dr. Salvador y 
Barrera,‘ it did not depart from the spirit of the Concordat 
as far as the religious character of the primary schools is 
concerned. ' 

It makes obligatory a daily lesson in Christian Doctrine 
and Bible History, to be accompanied by a moral in- 
struction founded on the matter treated of.5 

Article II defines the nature of religious education to 
be given. It says: 


*“* Primary elementary education comprises in the first 
place Christian Doctrine and notions of Sacred History 
in a form suitable for children.” 


Parish priests have the right to give instruction and 
hold revision in Christian Doctrine and Morals in the 
schools at least once a week.® 


3 Complete liberty of education was granted by the Republic of 68, 
but the sectarian schools were closed immediately after the Restoration, 
and it was not till 1881 that they were again tolerated. 

4 “This most important law—to which I do not profess the same 
devotion that it generally receives, for in addition to the good effects 
it has produced in Spain, it has also brought much evil and caused 
great disturbance in education’’—Speech in the Senate, 5 May, 1914. 

5 Article XXXIX. 8 Article XI. 
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Article LXXXVII commands that: 


“The Christian Doctrine shall be studied according 
to the Catechism which is assigned by the Ordinary of the 
Diocese.” 


And finally, the law’ lays down that works treating 
of religion and morals cannot be assigned as text-books 
until they have received the approbation of the proper 
ecclesiastical authority. 


These regulations are confirmed by other Articles 
which plainly show the spirit of the law, but which it is 
not necessary to cite, as they do not bear so directly on 
the question we are treating. But there is another series 
of Articles of the same law of no less importance in deter- 
mining the religious character of the schools. They 
consist of directions to the teachers as to the practical 
fulfilment of their duties in regard to the religious and 
moral training of the children committed to their 
charge. 

According to one of them,® as the aim of the teachers 
ought to be not merely to teach the elements to the 
children, “‘ but principally to instruct them in the truths 
of the Catholic religion ”’—it will be their duty to lead 
them “‘to comply with their obligations to God, to their 
neighbour and to themselves, and they (the teachers) 
should keep in mind that to this end, example is more 
powerful than any instruction.” 

Article XX XVII places the instruction in Christian 
Doctrine and the religious practices of the school under 
the immediate inspection of the parish priest, or other 
ecclesiastical representative on the local Board. Here it 
may be well to state that formerly this local Board, on 
which there was always a representative of the ecclesias- 
tical authority, had much power in the immediate manage- 
ment of the schools, and was frequently efficacious in 
getting rid of a bad master, or correcting a wayward. 
Now, however, as a result of the centralising propensities 
of Liberal politics, it has little or no influence, for, with 
the exception of the functions exercised by the inspectors, 


7? Article LXXXXII. 8 Article XXXVI. 
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everything ® connected with the schools falls under the 
immediate control of the Minister of Public Instruction 
or his representative as regards the primary schools, the 
Director-General of primary education. 

Article XX XVIII gives moral and religious instruction, 
the primary place amongst all the classes of the school. 

Articles XLII and XLIII refer to some beautiful 
customs characterised by the law itself as praiseworthy 
and which we are glad to say still exist to some extent 
particularly in the country districts and villages, thanks 
not so much to the present force of the law or the manner 
in which it is administered by the civil authority as to 
the excellent dispositions of the majority of the teachers. 
One of these customs is that according to which the 
children accompanied by the teacher assist at Mass in a 
body on Sundays and Holidays. The law commanded 
that where this custom did not exist it should be intro- 
duced. The other is connected with the reception of the 
Sacraments. The preparation for First Communion 
should be carried out under the direction of the parish 
priest, who alone should have a determining voice regard- 
ing everything connected with it. For the rest, the 
teacher should bring all the children to the church once 
a quarter in order that the elder ones might go to con- 
fession, and that the younger ones might become accus- 
tomed to such acts of religion. 

Furthermore, it is an important fact and worthy of 
note that when the clauses of this measure were being 
discussed in the Cortes, the Minister in charge excused 
himself from introducing other dispositions by referring 
to the Concordat, in which, he stated, these questions were 
decided and thus already formed part of the positive 
legislation. 

The period of Revolution, which began in 1868, and 
which may be said to have lasted in spirit till the 
Restoration of the Alfonsist dynasty, constitutes a time 
apart. In practice, it did incalculable damage to religion, 
and the teaching of religion was generally abandoned in 
the schools; it was not, however, formally supressed, as 


® The Rectors of the various Universities have power in their 
respective districts to appoint teachers temporarily till the concursus 
are held and the permanent appointments made by the Minister. 
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the Republican legislature was prudently silent on the 
question. It is true that a Ministerial Order did appear, 
but its author himself afterwards confessed that it was 
forged. 

The Alfonsist dynasty was restored in 1875, and one 
of the first acts of the new Government was a Royal Order 
commanding obedience to the law of 1857 in so far as it 
had fallen into disuse—namely, as regards programs and 
texts. In the following year, this order was raised to 
the status of a law by the same Cortes which six months 
earlier had passed the new Constitution, which is still in 
force. This is an answer to one of the Liberal pretensions 
that the law of ’57 is no longer in force. 

By the Constitution of 1876, which is the first in a 
long series to lay down that the State as such professes 
the Catholic Religion, the State in declaring itself Catholic 
implicitly declared that its official schools should not be 
neutral or godless, and that its representatives in these 
schools, the teachers, should instruct the children in the 
religion it professed. Reform of the educational system and 
the raising of the standard of the teaching profession were 
no doubt necessary, and these the Constitution imposed 
on the Cortes as a duty, but it was by no means its inten- 
tion to interfere with the religious character of the 
schools, about which if any doubt existed, it would be 
removed by the facts narrated in the last paragraph. 

Therefore, there is no mistaking the nature and spirit 
of the legislation as a whole. Religious instruction is not 
only an essential, but the most important part of educa- 
tion in Spain. 

The only difficulty which can be raised is taken from 
the famous Article XI of the Constitution, which for 
fulness we quote : 


“ The religion of the State is the Roman, Catholic, Apostolic. The 
Nation obliges itself to maintain that worship and its ministers. No 
one shall be molested in Spanish territory for his religious opinions 
or for the exercise of his own form of worship, provided he does not 
transgress Christian morality. However, no ceremonies or public 
manifestations except those of the religion of the State shall be per- 
mitted.” 


From the second clause, in which a certain measure 
of toleration was granted to non-Catholic sects, and of 
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which the Liberals have always made great capital, an 
argument has in recent times been taken against the 
obligatory character of religious instruction in the Public 
Schools. As any unbiassed person can at once see from 
its nature and its position between the first and last 
clauses, it has got absolutely no connection with the 
question. 


ActTuAL CONDITIONS. 


Practically forty years have passed, but unfortunately 
they have not been friendly to the cause of religious 
education. The Concordat and the Education Law are 
still in force and the Constitution has not had a letter 
changed, but the two former have been damaged in 
important parts both by dispositions of the executive 
and by disuse, while the clause of Article XI of the latter, 
which we have just quoted, has received an interpretation 
differing widely from the mind of the original legislators. 
Christian Doctrine is still taught, though not as frequently 
as the law commands. As far as I have been able to form 
an estimate, although in some schools religious instruc- 
tion is imparted every day, the usual practice is to give 
religious instructions during half-hour classes twice a 
week. In many schools it is taught only once a week, 
usually on Saturday afternoons. In principle, the schools 
are Catholic, but on account of the attitude of the various 
Governments, a great deal of laxity prevails, and much 
depends on the character of the individual teachers.’ 
Again, many teachers regard the Christian Doctrine merely 
as an additional subject and content themselves with 
having the children commit the words to memory without 
any attempt to teach their meaning, or to impart sound 
moral instruction. The result is that all, both Liberals 
and Catholics, though for different motives, agree that 
broadly speaking the present state is not satisfactory. 

For many years the priests have not exercised the 
right conceded to them by the law of going to the schools 
to give instructions. Until recently they went in their 


10The character of the young men leaving the Normal Schools of 
late years is even less satisfactory from the religious point of view ; 
but good work is being done by some Catholic Training Colleges, 
ngtably the Manjon “‘ Ave Maria Schools ” in Granada. 
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capacity as members of the local Board, generally accom- 
panied by some other member, and examined the children, 
but a few years ago even the members of the Board were 
forbidden to examine, or uestion the children ; so that 
their visits are reduced to a mere formality, and their 
effectiveness confined to a report to the Inspector, on 
whose attitude then everything depends. I have known 
a number of such cases where, with the usual laissez-faire 
policy of State officials, no notice whatever was taken of 
the complaints. 

Before leaving this matter, it may not be out of place 
to say that Christian Doctrine has always been taught to 
the children on Sunday afternoon in the Church. After- 
noon devotions, consisting principally of the Rosary, are 
first held, and then the Christian Doctrine class is taught 
by the parish priest, who is sometimes assisted by the 
teachers, or the members of the Christian Doctrine Society. 
Since the Decree of Pius X, in addition to the Catechetical 
Instruction given at Mass, a short class for adults is held 
before the hour’s class for the children. Instructions for 
First Confession and First Communion are also given by 
the priests in the church. 


Non-CatHouic ScHOOLS. 


Here, we may say a word about the non-Catholic 
schools. As to the hundred Protestant schools, which 
exist principally in the large centres and, we are sorry to 
say, in the Celtic fringe of Galicia, they are generally 
nothing more or less than the proselytising schools we are 
familiar with in Ireland, and are, of course, principally 
supported by funds from abroad. 

Concerning the neutral or laic schools, we cannot do 
better than quote from the able discourse of the Bishop 
of Madrid, to which we have already referred. 


** These laic schools,” he says, “ are of two classes. Some of them 
are schools only in name, and are simply an excuse for grants fromjthe 
municipalities or even the State, which their directors or those behind 
them devote to purely political purposes, a fact which is not so much 
to be regretted, for although it is malversation, it is better than to devote 
such funds to the corruption and perversion of youth. The others are 
those laic schools of the Ferrer type in which the instruction is imparted 
clandestinely. Neither the parents nor the authorities know what 
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‘texts are used, as they are kept closely locked in the master’s desk 
and are only taken out to be placed in the hands of the child when the 
moment has arrived to corrupt its heart and soul. I have some of 
those texts, which are so difficult to acquire, in my possession. In 
them, my Lords, not only is religion outraged and the holy name of 
God profaned, but they teach hatred of our country, of our King, of 
the family, and of the army ; so that these schools instead of being 
schools are centres for the corruption of minors, which have been and 
are tolerated in Spain through the scandalous neglect of the State 
and to the irreparable damage of one of the principal foundations upon 
which public order rests.” 


As is apparent, in an article like the present, it is not 
necessary to dwell on the state of the purely Catholic 
schools, as far as religious teaching is concerned. 


THE GOVERNING PARTIES AND THE QUESTION. 


We have now to treat of the attitude of the principal 
political parties towards religious education. Since the 
restoration of the Monarchy, the government of Spain has 
been carried on in turn by two parties, the Liberal and 
the Conservative, or to give the latter its full title, the 
Liberal-Conservative. In principle there are some differ- 
ences between them in regard to religious questions, but 
in practice, especially as the Conservative administration 
is more thorough, it is doubtful if, in carrying out the 
Liberal anti-religious legislation, it does not actually do 
more harm to the Church. Of late years, and especially 
in this matter of education, as we shall see, there seems 
to be little to choose between them. 

As far back as 1881 a Liberal Minister expressed his 
intense desire to abrogate—by Royal Order, of course, 
for he dared not propose the matter to the Cortes—the 
Royal Order of 1875, which re-established the Education 
Law of 1857, but he regretted that he could not do so as 
this Order had been raised to the status of a law in the 
following year. Parenthetically, we may explain that 
both Royal Orders and Royal Decrees, although they are 
published over the King’s signature, are mere acts of the 
administration, and can, by the Constitution, neither 
make new laws nor abrogate old. 

It was only within recent years, however, that a 
Liberal Government decided to carry into effect these 
ideas about religion in the schools. When the matter 
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had been duly advertised, and public opinion sufficiently 
formed, as it was thought, the question was raised by 
the then Prime Minister, the Count of Romanones, in a 
consultation which he directed in March, 1913, to the 
Council of Education, a National Council which acts as a 
consultative body to the Minister, but whose decisions 
have no force unless they are adopted by the latter. The 
Prime Minister declared the intention of the Government, 
‘““moved by just complaints, to remove the evident con- 
tradiction which exists between the Articles of the Con- 
stitution which enshrine liberty of conscience, and the 
dispositions of the legislature which make the study of 
Christian Doctrine an essential part of primary education 
and which also render school-attendance obligatory.” 

The contradiction here alleged is supposed to arise 
from the enactments we have already mentioned, and from 
a further Article (VII) of the Education Law which makes 
‘Primary Education obligatory for all Spaniards.” 

The contradiction is more apparent than real. For, 
while it is true that primary education is obligatory, 
assistance at the Public Schools is not obligatory. The 
State indeed requires all to acquire the rudiments of 
education, but it is a matter of indifference to it whether 
the instruction be imparted in its Public Schools, or in any 
other way, thatis, in private schools, or by home teaching. 
Therefore nobody is obliged to attend the Public Schools, 
and so there can be no question of religious coercion 
arising from Article VII of the Education Law. 

But what about the case of a child who cannot receive 
his primary education except in the Public Schools ? 

The answer to this question we find admirably put in 
the reply of the Council of Education to the above Con- 
sultation. With the exception of those of the larger centres 
and of some of the provincial capitals, as Huelva, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and some others, there are scarcely any non- 
Catholic families in Spain, and wherever Protestants are 
found, no matter how few, there is also a Protestant 
school, and above all, it is a very rare exception to find 
a Protestant child attending a Public School. More 
important still, when such a rare case occurs, according 
to no less authority than el Sefior Vincenti, himself a 
member of the Council and Chairman of the First Section 
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and a determined enemy of Catholicism, the teachers 
acting with laudable discretion are accustomed to dis- 

nse such children from religious instruction when their 
parents desire it. What more then can the Government 
desire, asks the Council, and if in a particular case a 
teacher should not act with due discretion, would not the 
proper and prudent remedy be a direction of the adminis- 
tration as to the particular case ? 

As to the teacher, it is evident that when he becomes 
a Public School teacher, he understands the duty he under- 
takes of teaching Christian Doctrine and Sacred History. 
If he is not a believing Catholic he should not enter the 
service of the State in an office which he cannot duly 
discharge unless he is a Catholic. For he is free to follow 
the same vocation in a private school, or secondary college, 
or even in the Universities, provided he preserves due 
respect for Christian morals. In Spain the office of 
teacher is not closed to unbelievers, as happens in some 
other countries, but no one ought to become a teacher 
who is not in a position to teach one of the most impor- 
tant branches of education. The State does not compel 
anyone to become a teacher ; the individual freely takes 
up the calling, and so, just as if he became a soldier, he 
must be prepared to fulfil the obligations imposed on him. 
The State is Catholic, and its representative in the school, 
the teacher, ought to be Catholic also. 

Furthermore, there have been scarcely any protests 
on the part of non-Catholics against the present system. 
The Bishop of Madrid said in the speech from which we 
have quoted, that there may have been two or three. 
Only two cases reached the Council of Education. In one 
case, when the father of the child in question was informed 
that Christian Doctrine was obligatory he consented to 
have his child taught the Catechism. In the other, the 
father sent his child to a Protestant school. 

The Council concludes that a State which, while it 
grants full liberty to all Spaniards to establish any and 
all kinds of schools, is itself Catholic, cannot deprive the 
children who assist at its official schools of the necessary 
education in Christian Doctrine and Morals. It might, 
however, well turn its attention to the manner in which 
Christian Doctrine is actually taught and especially 
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insist on proper moral training ; this is a problem, the only 
problem in the connection that demands solution. As 
far as any contradiction between Articles of the Con- 
stitution and other laws is concerned, such does not exist. 
Finally, however, should the Government decide to make 
a reform in the sense proposed, it must bear in mind that 
it can do so only by means of a law voted in the Cortes. 

When it became known throughout the country, as 
it did when the above Consultation was directed to the 
Council of Education, that the Government intended to 
interfere with the teaching of Christian Doctrine in the 
schools, “‘ to give absolute liberty of conscience,” as Alba, 
the Minister of Education proclaimed, “ guaranteeing 
absolute neutrality in the Public Schools,” a wave of 
indignation and protest passed over Spain which had no 
equal in recent times except the protest against the 
marriage laws of Canalejas a few years before. It is 
satisfactory to recall that the most numerous and strongest 
protests came from the ranks of the teaching profession, 
beginning with the Universities, and extending to the 
majority of the teachers of the primary schools. The 
leading dailies published each day large supplements 
giving the lists of adhesions amongst the teachers to the 
national protest, and this fact in itself was a testimony 
to the strength of the public indignation. In the protest 
too we have a proof of the Catholic sentiments of the 
large majority of the male teachers; as to the female 
teachers, there was never any doubt as to their senti- 
ments, for although they are not as a rule so enthusiastic 
about their profession and are inclined to neglect their 
schools on account of home cares, they are all, needless to 
to say, excellent Catholics. 

Such at all events were the proportions of the popular 
movement that the Government was forced to desist 
from its original intention. This was not, very probably, 
to completely supress the teaching of Christian Doctrine 
in the schools, but to give absolute freedom to the pupil 
to learn, and to the teacher to teach it, which, in view of 
the proneness of human nature to take the line of least 
resistance, would in a short time have had the very same 
result as entire supression. 

When the Royal Order appeared, it was apparent that 
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it was the result of a compromise, a compromise, it was 
generally believed, brought about by the intervention of 
the Bishop of Madrid. To the surprise of most people, 
the first clause was nothing more than a reiteration of 
Article XX XIX of the law of *57, stating that the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine and Bible History was obligatory 
in all the schools. The second clause went little farther 
than what was carried out in practice by force of custom. 
It excuses from assistance at religious instruction the 
children whose parents declared that they were not 
Catholics and that they wished to have them dispensed. 

The Royal Order resolved nothing, for there is not a 
Spaniard, and especially a father of a family, in every 
20,000, no matter how poor a Catholic, who would declare 
himself a non-Catholic or wish to be one. The Liberal 
fanatics cried out that they had been deceived, and 
asserted with great truth that the Royal Order had 
changed nothing. 

But the Conservatives did not seem to accept th's 
reverse of their Liberal brethern as final, and accordingly 
in the Spring of 1914, shortly after the party took office, 
the new Minister of Education, el Seiior Bergamin, 
committed himself to some proposals in this matter that 
had the effect of again causing an alarm in the Catholic 
camp. Nor in making these proposals did the Conser- 
vative Minister speak only for himself, for I have reason 
to know that the party is far from sound on the education 
question, and that amongst the rank and file a great many 
held the doctrine of neutral education, believing that 
“Religion is a question for the home and the Church.” 

Mr. Bergamin’s proposals were put forward under the 
guise of regard for the interests of religion—‘“‘ the worst 
form of laicism, for it is disguised.”” He argued that there 
was no law to compel the teachers to teach religion, that 
the State could not get rid of unbelieving masters, that 
they could not be trusted to teach such an important 
subject, that owing to their negligence it was very imper- 
fectly taught, and therefore religious instruction should 
be committed to the priest. 

It was very clever and very plausible, but it led only 
to one thing, the total abolition of religious teaching 
except perhaps what could be imparted during the pre- 
paration for First Communion. 
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The answers to most of the points raised by the 
Minister are apparent from what we have already written 
and from the Articles of the laws quoted, and in this 
sense the Bishop of Madrid replied. Referring to the 
dismissal of unbelieving masters, he stated that, of course, 
as long as a teacher did not externate his unbelief, there 
was no remedy, for de internis non judicat ecclesia, but 
that on the other hand as soon as “ he openly professed 
his incredulity and impiety, with consequent danger of 
scandal to and perversion of the children, he should and 
could be dismissed by applying Article 170 of the Law 
of °57, which refers to these teachers who absent them- 
selves from their schools or who are a danger or a cause 
of scandal on account of their irreligious ideas or conduct.” 
The Bishop continued that as a matter of fact during the 
four years since he had become a member of the First 
Section of the Council of Education, part of whose 
functions it was to take cognisance of such cases, various 
masters had been dismissed for these reasons. As to the 
unfitness or negligence of the teachers, the learned Prelate 
scored heavily on the Minister by pointing out the 
absurdity of the action of a Minister of the Crown drawing 
attention to deficiencies in the public service without 
applying the remedy, particularly as the existing legislat- 
ion places sufficient means for doing so at his disposal. 

Mr. Bergamin did not effect any change in the status 
quo, nor since then has anything been attempted. 


THE FUTURE. 


And so the question remains. What the future may 
have in store for religious education, it is impossible to 
foretell. Much depends on the activity and union of the 
Catholic forces, which unfortunately form the bulk of 
the Massa neutra which up to the present has taken 
little or no part in public life. There is no immediate 
prospect of a union of Catholics, even for purely Catholic 
purposes, and so when the Liberal or Liberal-Conservative 
elements renew their attack on education—as renew it 
they undoubtedly will—they may find the Catholic forces 
unprepared, and so by force or subterfuge accomplish 
their fell purpose. 
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There is still ground for hope. In recent years the 
clergy have become active in the formation of Catholic 
Co-operative Syndicates amongst the farmers, and within 
the past two years, thanks to the impulse given them 
by the Cardinal Primate, Dr. Guisasola, Archbishop of 
Toledo, these associations have increased very rapidly. 
Needless to say, notwithstanding the influence of almost 
a century of liberalism and a licentious press, the heart 
of Spain is essentially Catholic, so that these Syndicates, 
appealing to, and it is to be hoped, educating the very 
class which in every age and clime has been the mainstay 
and defence of religion, will, if the want of union amongst 
Catholics or the opposition of the Government, does not 
prevent their development, not only help to uplift Spain 
politically and economically, but place the religious 
interests of Spain in a position of absolute security. 


DENIS O’DOHERTY. 











Domicile: Che Canon Caw at Present 


THE gradual developments of the Roman and ecclesiastical 
law in the matter of domicile have been briefly indicated in 
previous issues! The evolution of the concept of quasi- 
domicile, due exclusively to the canonists and not recog- 
nised by civil law, has also been noted.2 Both combined 
have given us the law as we know it. It must be granted 
that many of the views once widely held were largely of 
temporary interest : they were found inconvenient and had 
to yield to others more in harmony with the needs of prac- 
tical life. But only a few disappeared completely. In some 
cases they retained their importance in special depart- 
ments *: in others they were adopted in a modified form 
and influenced subsequent developments ‘ : in most they left 
traces of their influence, and are liable to reappear at any 
moment, even in a more accentuated form than their 
original patrons contemplated.5 

he law as it stands is explained by its evolution. 
When we remember that the theory of domicile was never 
completely expounded in advance by any ecclesiastical 
legislator, but is rather the result of a Jong-continned effort 
to apply the principles of justice and equity to a countless 
collection of practical cases, we can make allowance for the 
different standards it adopts and for the differences of 
view in regard to its interpretation. We can see, for in- 
stance, why a domicile, usually attached to a parish, is 
sometimes taken as attached to a diocese for ordination 
purposes, or to a province when there is question of the 
competency of a judicial tribunal. We can understand, 
too, why the requirements for Orders are so much more 
stringent than those for marriage: residence of a day with 


1 Trtsh THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, April 1915, January 1916. 
2 Ibid. 

3 E.g., the view requiring a ten years’ residence. 

‘ E.g., the Roman origo. ’ 

5 £.g., the month’s residence as a qualification for marriage. 
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the requisite intention sufficing for one, residence of ten 
— or of three years with the transference of property 

ing required for the other. And so of a number of similar 
instances. 

The abnormal domiciles, as we may term them, affect 
very few and are of little importance. That of ordination, 
just mentioned, concerns no one but the bishop and ordi- 
nand, and that only in the rare cases in which the other 
titles of subjection are not available. The domicile of 
origin, a mistaken development of the Roman origo,‘ is, 
outside ordination, of mere doubtful interest in a few bap- 
tismal cases. But there are two others, the normal pro- 
ducts of previous development and both of supreme import- 
ance—the domicile of “residence” resulting from one’s 
own choice, and the “legal” or “ necessary’ domicile im- 
posed by law. On both of these, as well as on the corre- 
sponding quasi-domiciles, it may be well to recall a few 
principles. And, in that connexion, our attention must be 
given chiefly to the later canonists and to the decisions 
given by the Roman Congregations since the decree of 1867 
was issued.? Many of the writers still quoted in our text- 
books must be discounted. As we have already seen, they 
belong to an age of imperfect development. They were of 
importance in their own day, and contributed to the sum 
total of Catholic ethics and the advance of Church legis- 
lation. But they have been left behind : their finest reason- 
ings have been nullified by later decrees: and their start- 
ling statements on particular points need no longer trouble 
anyone. 


THE DOMICILE OF RESIDENCE. 


For the domicile of residence, to which we confine our- 
selves for the present, two essential constituent elements, 
as we have seen,’ are required—residence and intention. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may have been in the 
past, domicile now certainly means “ residence in a place, 
with the intention of remaining there always if nothing 
unforeseen occurs”? or, as others put it, “a stable resi- 


8 Vide I. T. Quarterty, April 1915, p. 138. 

7 Ibid., Jan. 1916, pp. 32 qq. 

8 April 1915, January 1916. 

® The “si nil avocet”’ of the Roman law; L. 7. C. 
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dence which entails submission to local authority and per- 
mits the exercise of acts for which this authority is com- 
tent.” 1° If we substitute “the greater part of a year” 
or “always,” we have the definition of quasi-domicile. 
And, if we analyse the matter further, we see at once that 
four points have to be taken into account—the act of resi- 
dence, the character of the intention, the place where the 
rights are acquired, and finally the conditions implied in 
the clause “if nothing unforeseen occurs.” 
Now, the act by which residence is begun may be purely 
“ personal ”’; an individual, that is, may come and live in a 
place where nothing whatever belongs to him; may, for in- 
stance, take lodgings in a furnished house or apartment. 
The Roman law in its final development looked with little 
favour on an arrangement of this kind: requiring, as it 
did, that a man, to acquire a domicile, or at least to prove 
it, should “ set up his household goods and the sum-total of 
his possessions and effects,” !! it would be slow to grant the 
egy to the individual in question. But the Canon law 
as dispensed with the condition. Transference of pro- 
perty is useful as a proof in doubtful cases, but is not an 
essential element. ‘“ Residence” may be had without it, 
and residence is enough. True, a man living in furnished 
apartments is presumed not to intend to live there always : 
without proof to the contrary, he will be treated as having 
a quasi-domicile at most. It is granted, too, that the resi- 
dence should be more or less stable : even as regards a quasi- 
domicile, it is expressly required by the Holy Office that a 
person remain in a place, not as a “ wanderer or traveller,” 
but in the usual manner of those who have a true domicile, 
ge! so called.'5 But these points are outside the ques- 
tion. Residence alone may be sufficient. A discharged 
soldier might leave his property to his friends and retire to 
a Soldiers Home, intending to live there all his life. He 
would have acquired a domicile, and no one at the present 
day would question his title.14 


10 Catholic Encyc., V, 105. 

11 The maxim of Diocletian and Maximian (L. 7, C.). 

12 Cf. Bassibey, De la Clandest., p. 92 (note). 

13 7th June, 1867. 

14 Cf. D’Annibale, Summ., I, 83, n. 8: “‘ Utrum vero eo loci bona 
possideat, an minus, ad rem non pertinet.” 
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On the other hand, the act might be purely “ material ” : 
a man might have transferred all his goods to a new locality 
without taking up personal residence. A few prominent 
writers regard him as having a domicile there, provided he 
has completely abandoned the other: the removal of his 
property in the circumstances would, they say, be a suffi- 
ciently conclusive proof of intention.5 But the view, we 
think, is out of harmony with the more recent tendency. 
Actual residence is an essential for the absence of which no 
mere intention, or proof of intention, can compensate. 
And a case decided on the 20th August, 1898, would seem 
to be decisive. A girl who lived with her sister and shared 
her domicile was married in a parish in Paris in which the 
sister had lived recently and in which she still retained a 
furnished house. When disputes arose, the marriage was 
declared invalid, on the score of clandestinity, by the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Paris, and subsequently by the Con- 
gregation of the Council. The two cases are not, of 
course, identical : but the principles appear to be the same. 
If the continued ownership of a furnished house does not 
imply a domicile, neither, it would seem, does its acqui- 
sition. The fact that the girl had a domicile elsewhere does 
not affect the matter essentially. 

Lastly, the normal, and by far the most satisfactory, 
course is to combine both elements, the personal and mate- 
rial. When that is done, other conditions being pre- 


supposed, the acquisition is certain, and the proof com- 
plete. 


THE INTENTION. 


To obviate possible difficulties, we may remark that the 
Church has occasionally made regulations dispensing 
altogether with this condition. That should not surprise 
us. The problem is entirely one for positive law. If it 
were found advisable, the ecclesiastical authorities might 
decree that everyone inside the boundaries of a parish has 


15 E.g., Deshayes, Questions pratiques, q.5, p. 7: “l’occupation materielle 
totale du nouveau domicile, jointe 4 l’abandon définitif de l’ancien, 
suffit & la rigeur, méme indépendamment de la présence personelle, pour 
constituer le fait d’habitation réclamé par la droit canonique.”’ 

16 Acta S. Sedis, XXXI., pp. 365 sqq. 
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a domicile there, no matter how short his stay or defective 
his intention. When, therefore, in the Paris and Baltimore 
cases already referred to,!’ the Pope decided that certain 
persons were to be taken as having a quasi-domicile without 
inquiries being made about their intention, he merely made 
special allowance for the transitory style of life in the 
localities concerned and reasonably modified his own law 
to suit their requirements. That does not, however, affect 
the general law in its application elsewhere. For all other 
places, the intention, demanded by positive law, retains 
the importance it had before. 

Now, in the majority of cases, the condition gives little 
trouble. It is known from a person’s words and acts and 
verified by a number of extrinsic circumstances that anyone 
can easily appreciate. The nature of his business or pro- 
fession, or the purpose that brought him to a certain place, 
will generally * decisive. He buys a house and land and 
comes there to live with his family: everyone sees that he 
intends to remain indefinitely, and his domicile is secured. 
Or he binds himself by a year’s contract and comes and 
begins his work : till the contrary is proved, he is presumed 
to intend what any other would intend in the circum- 
stances, and anyone who knows the Church law will say he 
has acquired a quasi-domicile. The important point is that 
the intention must cover the time in advance. If his wish 
and expectation from day to day is to leave the place, to 
push further forwards or return to his former home, he will 
never have domicile or quasi-domicile there even though, 
for one cause or another, he be kept there all his life. Nor 
will it be enough, if he has been there some months and 
now decides to complete the half year. Two persons lived 
three months in Paris and then decided to get married : to 
comply with the civil law they resolved, contrary to their 

revious intention, to remain an additional three months. 
he marriage was afterwards questioned and the official’s 
view that they had not secured a quasi-domicile was suff- 
cinetly borne out by the fact that the Roman authorities 
felt themselves called upon to make special arrangements 
for Parisian cases in future.18 The intention must, there- 


17 T. T. QuarTERLY, January, 1916, pp. 34 sqq. 
18 Holy Office, 9th November, 1898. 
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fore, be one that will give the period of residence a moral 
unity. But clearly it need not be explicit: many, whose 
domicile or quasi-domicile no one would question, never 
say, even to themselves, in so many words that they intend 
remaining for half a year or for ever. But their general 
conduct leaves no room for doubt. It will be quite sufficient 
if their intention regarding the duration of their stay is 
implied in some other intention that is fixed and definite. 
From the nature of the case, the quasi-domicile will, on this 
head, be more often questioned than the domicile. We have 
not been able to discover any express decision on the point. 
But one of those recorded comes very near it. An English- 
man stayed at Naples, desiring to get instructions in the 
Catholic religion. During his stay he married an actress. 
There was apparently no evidence regarding an explicit in- 
tention of remaining six months, but as a matter of fact he 
remained eight. The marriage was attacked as clandestine, 
but the Roman Congregation maintained its validity.19 
It is open, of course, to anyone to say that the actress was 
a vaga, and that the question of the man’s quasi-domicile 
does not arise. But writers who have made a special study 
of clandestinity prefer to explain the decision on the 
ground that his explicit intention of securing instruction, 
involving as it did a delay of eight months, was sufficient 
to give him a quasi-domicile even though he had no clear 
views at first about remaining the greater part of the 
year. And, on general principles, we are inclined to 
adopt their wider statement that, when the length of one’s 
stay cannot be determined precisely at first but extends to 
six months as a matter of fact, a quasi-domicile is 
acquired.21 

It will often happen that the only evidence available is 
furnished by the declaration of the parties concerned. In 
such cases, the priest will have to be on his guard against 


19 In Neap. seu Romana, 14th May, 17th Sept., 1859. 

20 E.g., Bassibey, De la Clandest., p. 98. . . 

1 F.g., Idem, p. 94: ‘Si V’intention, quant 4 la durée, ne peut étre 
déterminée d’ une maniére precise dés le commencement du séjour, mais 
qu’ en fait le séjour atteigne la durée de six mois, le quasi-domicile est 
acquis. Pierre vient & Bordeaux pour traiter une affaire. Il al’intention 
de demeurer dans cette ville tout le temps requis par cette affaire dont il 
he peut prévoir la longeur. En réalité, elle n’ est terminée qu’ apérs six 
ou sept mois.” 
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accepting it as decisive. The records of innumerable cases 
show how untrustworthy these statements may be, and how 
much trouble might have been saved by a little judicious 
scepticism. The parties are often interested in having 
themselves regarded as subjects : with the best will on their 
part, they are unconsciously prejudiced in their own 
favour, and give evidence that their calm judgment would 
condemn. And the evil does not stop there: they are some- 
times guilty of deliberate deception, and are the very 
first to deny their own statements when the transaction 
for which they were made has ended in disappoint- 
ment. The Archbishop of Quebec, in 1859, finding that 
subjects of his used to transfer their residence across the 
St. Lawrence in order to avoid the law of Trent, petitioned 
Pope Gregory XVI for authoritative direction. Some of 
these people may have been under the impression, not at all 
uncommon at the time and encouraged by the views of 
Billuart and Carriére,* that any priest in whose parish 
they resided for one month was qualified to assist at their 
marriage, but most of them, we may be sure, made state- 
ments designed to allay the suspicions of the better- 
instructed clergy. The Pope’s advice was against the 
marriages, if the previous domicile was retained. Num- 
bers of similar cases might be cited, and the general attitude 
of the Congregation is well summed up in the declaration of 
the Holy Office. When the circumstances leave the matter 
doubtful, outside evidence is to be sought. ‘‘ Two honest 
persons, men or women (the Instruction states), well-known 
to the Episcopal Court or its delegate, are to give evidence 
and assert—ofiering reasons for their statement—that it 
is known to them that the persons of whom there is ques- 
tion have a real, sincere and fixed intention of remaining in 
the same locality for at least six months.” % 

When these sources fail, recourse must be had to ex- 
trinsic indications with which we shall have to deal more 
fully when discussing the various classes whose domicile or 
quasi-domicile is specially doubtful. The length of time 
during which the individual concerned has already lived in 


22 De Matr., 1276: Comp. Matr., 200. 

3 Cf., I. T. Quarrerty, Jan. 1916, pp. 29 sqq. 

*¢ Kenrich, ITI. 354. I. E. Recorp, 1876, pp. 93 sqq. 
2% 7th June, 1867. 
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the parish is one. A month’s residence, apart from other evi- 
dence, gives rise to a presumption, easily set aside how- 
ever, that a quasi-domicile has been secured: a ten years’ 
residence, or residence with transference of practically all 
one’s property, to a presumption of domicile in similar cir- 
cumstances 26; and the likelihood will diminish or increase 
according as the period falls short of, or exceeds, the stan- 
dard. The character of a man’s work or profession, his 
motives for coming, the kind of residence—in hotel, lodg- 
ings, with friends, or in a house of his own—the parish 
oom the electoral lists, receipts for rent and taxes— 
all these and many other matters have to be taken into 
account. The cases decided in Rome for many years past 
bear witness to the variety of sources relied on. The 
following query will serve as a specimen: “ Whether the 
fire-tax which the said J. D. asserts he paid in Sarrian in 
the diocese of Orange was a ‘real’ or ‘ personal’ burden, 
whether besides the house he sold he owned or rented 
another in the same locality, whether he kept his family or 
servants there, whether he received the sacraments there 
in paschal time or was described in the Liber Status Ani- 
marum, whether he paid his room-taxes”: and an invita- 
tion was given as well “ to collect all documents bearing on 
the residence of the said J. D. in the aforesaid place.” 

As we have already seen, the intention should cover a 
period of at least six months. For matrimonial purposes 
the point is no longer of any importance, one month’s effec- 
tive residence, even with the intention of prolonging it no 
further,being now quite sufficient. But for other parochial 
functions, the validity or lawfulness of which may depend 
on the acquisition of a quasi-domicile, as well as for the 
decision of financial problems connected with them, the 
principle of the marriage quasi-domicile in force before 
the Ne Temere decree is still the deciding factor. As may 
be remembered, some writers, even of a recent date, 
maintain that a period of four or five months, or even less, 
would be sufficient. It is apparently useless to quote in 


% I. T. Q., Ibid. Decree of Holy Office, 1867: Bened. XIV., Paucis 
abhinc, 1748. L. IV., C. de incolis: XIX, § 2, de judiciis. 
27 In Avenion., 9th Jan., 1706. 
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reply the Holy Office decree of 1867: they know all about 
it and are not deterred. The best proof that they err on 
the side of liberality is found in the fact that, whenever 
a case of the kind has been submitted to the Congregations, 
the reply has been unfavourable. A lady owned an hotel 
in Paris, in the parish of St. Thomas of Aquin, and lived 
there. She had also a castle in the diocese of Versailles, 
and went there occasionally for periods varying from two 
to five months in the year. In 1876 she spent about four 
months and was married there without authorization from 
the parish priest of the hotel parish or from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Anxious afterwards to regain her free- 
dom she appealed to the diocesan court, and the decision 
given in her favour was confirmed by Rome.” 


THE PLACE, 


Though some of the ablest canonists are of opinion that 
domicile in a “ city,” once admitted without rival by Canon 
Law, has never been formally abolished by competent 
authority and may still be availed of : though equally pro- 
minent writers are in favour of a domicile in a “ diocese” 
under the Ne Temere decree; though finally, a diocesan or 
municipal domicile is certainly saiisiens when the division 
of parishes is by language or nationality, not by territory: 
still it must be 1ecognised that the modern tendency, dating 
from the days of Trent and continuing up to our own 
time, has been strongly in favour of the domicile in the 
“parish” exclusively. If a priest takes that view in 
practice, he will find himself on safe ground : if he follows 
the others, he 7 probably be corrcet, but he will always 
be confronted with the possibility that a case carried to the 
higher courts will be decided according to the later ten- 
dency. And so the time-honoured problem of the house 
situated in two parishes still retains its importance. The 
case will be rare in country districts, but may easily arise, 
and has often arisen, in connexion with city parishes. The 
decision given in 1870 by the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars was in favour of the parish in which the prin- 
cipal entrance was situated : “ Quod vero (it was stated) ad 


% Jan. 1916, p. 34. 
29 In Parisien., 14th Dec., 1889. Acta S. Sedis, XXII, 477. 
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quartam funeris, eam esse dividendam inter parochum 


urbis et alterum ex parochis Veliternis in cuius finibus 
exstat janua principalis domus familiae.” *! Though other 
standards have been adopted by some canonists, and 
though a subsequent decision favoured the parish to which 
the bishop had assigned the house before the dispute 
arose,* the principle has been accepted since by practically 
everyone. But it did not settle all cases. In one, the owner 
of the house had closed the principal door and opened 
another in a different street oh parish. Account had to be 
taken of prescription and of vested interests, and the Con- 
regation of the Council decided that the house remained 
in the same parish as before. And a more complicated 
case was submitted, the Roman answer to which unfortu- 
nately is not on the records. A five-storied house was situ- 
ated on the borders of two parishes. The entrance to the 
first three stories was in the first parish: so was the en- 
trance to the fifth, though the way lay through the neigh- 
bouring houses: but the fourth floor opened on the second 
parish. Of the family living in the fourth, a young brother 
got married before one of the parish priests: the other 
priest protested. Subsequently another brother favoured 
the man with the grievance: it was then the turn of the 
other to object. The matter went to the diocesan court, and 
the house was given to the priest who claimed the four 
stories. The other was not p nonllionee § he appealed to 
Rome: his case was heard, but, as we have said, unfortu- 
nately the result has not reached us.4 
In individual cases, these disputes are rare and of little 
importance. It is quite a different matter when streets in 
a city are being reconstructed by the civil authorities, or 
when parishes are divided or portions transferred from 
one to another. In the new streets, or along the new divid- 
ing line, there may be houses that would, according to these 
regulations, be distributed in a manner that the bishop had 
never intended. It is his duty, and the duty of the priests 
in charge, to see that matters are settled in advance and 
vexatious disputes prevented. 


* I. T. Q., Jan. 1916, pp. 36 sqq. 
‘1 Acta S. Sedis, VII, 609. 

82 14th March, 1899. 

88 12th Dec., 1874. 
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“IF NOTHING UNFORESEEN OCCURS.” 


It is very seldom indeed that a man makes up his mind 
positively and definitely to remain in a place all his life. 
He knows that several things may happen to make his 
stay impossible no matter how much he wishes it: that his 
prospects may change so much that he may freely and 
deliberately take steps that he is not contemplating at 
present : that, finally, even though there be no change in his 
circumstances, he may take a different view of his sur- 
roundings and be influenced by motives that make no appeal 
to him now. Any other frame of mind would imply an im- 
mutable resolution, unreasonable in itself, untrue to life, 
and certainly not required by human legislation. A fair 
degree of fixity of tenure, not absolute immutability, is, 
therefore, the test. In other words, the essential thing is 
that the change of mind referred to above, though foreseen 
as a possibility, be not at the present moment regarded 
as probable. That is the idea underlying the old Roman 
enactment: “it is beyond question that everyone holds a 
domicile in the place where he has set up his household 
goods and the sum-total of his possessions and effects: 
whence he will not depart unless some new business calls 
him : so that, when he has left the place, he is considered a 
wanderer, and, when he has come aes again, is regarded 
as having given up his wandering state.” ® And it is the 
idea implied in all the definitions of the canonists, or ex- 
pressed when they add the clause “si nil inde avocet.” __ 

So much depending on the will of the individual, and it 
being possible for him not to have an intention of — 
always in any particular place, even in the sense described, 
the conclusion follows at once that, according to Canon 
Law, he may have no domicile at all. That was not s0, 
according to the jurists of Bologna who misinterpreted the 
Roman law. Nor is it so according to English lawyers, who 
adopt the principle on which the jurists relied. In English 
law, as Lord Westbury stated,® “as the domicile of origin 
is the creature of law and independent of the will 
of the party, it would be inconsistent with the prin- 


34 In Cassan, 20th June, 1874. 
% L. 7, C. 
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ciples on which it is by law created and ascribed to sup 
that it is capable of being by the acts of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished. It revives weed exists when- 
ever there is no other domicile, and it does not require to be 
regained or reconstituted animo et facto in the manner 
which is necessary for a domicile of choice.” Everyone 
must be born somewhere, and there the law gives him a 
domicile: the place remains, no matter what happens to 
himself : hence, if he chooses no other, the first at least re- 
mains. 

From the liberal interpretation of the principle we 
derive another conclusion in harmony with the Roman, but 
opposed to the modern, civil law.>’ If a man’s activities are 
sufficiently widespread, he may have made himself a home 
in more localities than one and be really at a loss to say in 
which of them he intends to spend the remainder of his 
days. The possibility of plurality was admitted in the law 
on burials in the Sextus Decretalium,® and the condition 
indicated : ‘‘ qui duo habet domicilica, se collocans aequa- 
liter in utroque, &c.” Both points—the multiple domicile 
and the equality of time in each—find an echo in 
recent decisions,*? and of course the “ equality ” insisted on 
is understood in a wide sense, not mathematically. Whether 
on these principles there can be more than two domiciles of 
residence is a debated question among the commentators : 
most of them incline to an affirmative reply, some stating 
that the maximum number cannot be fixed theoretically but 
that in practice the possession of more than three or four 
“homes” of the kind would make the happy possessor a 
vagus. Fourneret, for instance, says: ‘“ Théoriquement 
un ne peut fixer le nombre maximum, mais, en fait, trois 
ou quatre paraissent un maximum bien diffiicle 4 dépasser 
sous peine de n’ avoir plus nulle art que des campements.” ” 

These conclusions thoroughly justified on principle, 
are liberal enough. What does surprise us, however, is that 
foremost writers, the majority in fact, deny the possibility 
of having more than one quasi-domicile. They admit, of 


36 Udney v. Udney, 1869. 
37 Westbury, ibid. 
38 Chap. 2, Cum quis, de Sepult. III. 12. 


39 6th May, 1870 ; 15th July, 1882 ; 19th August, 1899 ; Acta 8. Sedis 
V. 603; XV, 214; XXXII, 439. 
49 Le Dom. Matr., p. 109. 
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course, that a person may have one of residence and at the 
same time one of law, but they refuse to believe that there 
can be two of residence simultaneously.*1 Now the facts 
seem to us clearly to point the other way. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a man who establishes a business house 
in Dublin, intending to work there for ten years and then to 
retire to his native place. In the circumstance he has cer- 
tainly secured a quasi-domicile. Now, on the old legal 
maxim “omnio res, per quascumque causas nascitur, per 
easdem dissolvitur,” we must hold, as everyone does, that, 
just as the simultaneous existence of both elements, resi- 
dence and intention, is required for the acquisition of a 
domicile or quasi-domicile, so is their simultaneous cessa- 
tion required for its loss. A man may intend to leave a 
locality in a day or two and never to return: he retains his 
domicile or quasi-domicile, because, though his intention 
in regard to it is gone, his residence in the place still con- 
tinues. Or he may have left the place with the intention of 
returning: then too he retains his rights: the residence 
has ceased for the time being, but his intention remains as 
before. Now suppose that, in the case given, the owner of 
the business house found it necessary to go to Edinburgh 
for some work or other that he knew would detain him for 
six months or more. On the principle just mentioned he 
would retain his quasi-domicile in Dublin, and no one, we 
think, will doubt that he would acquire another in Edin- 
burgh. In other words, the theory that he could not have 
two quasi-domiciles of residence at the same time is clearly 
opposed to the facts. Or, to take a different kind of case. 
A man, born in Derry and determined to return there ulti- 
mately, is employed for twenty years on the borders of 
Dublin and Meath and spends half his time in each. He 
has a domicile in neither, but can it be denied that he has 
a quasi-domicile in both? It is universally admitted that 
the “ ows part of the year ” test is sufficiently complied 
with if the intention covers six months.” 

Other possible cases are more debatable. A person rents 
two houses in different parishes for a year and intends to 


41 Cf., Gasparri : “ proinde haberi nequeunt duo quasi-domicilia.” 
42 The Decree of 1867 speaks indifferently of a stay “ per majorem 
anni partem ” or “ad sex menses.” 
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live six months in each. He lives in one for a month, and 
then, leaving his servants there, goes for the next six 
months to the second. Has he a quasi-domicile in both! We 
see no great reason for denying it. Or he takes both for six 
months and makes up his mind to divide his time equally 
between them. It might be urged with some show of reason 
that, if a person with two domiciles may intend to spend 
only half his life in each and still fulfil the require- 
ments of a law that insists for each domicile or an inten- 
tion of living there “ always,” so he might fulfil the law of 
“ six months ” by living in each half the time. But casuis- 
tical subtlety of this kind seems to be too flagrantly opposed 
to the main purpose of the law to get a patient reception. 
Half a vear was fixed as the minimum standard of fixed 
residence required to justify a man in asserting his claim 
to be regarded as a full member of the community in which 
he resides. Lowering the standard would bring back the 
loose thinking and attendant abuses that the legislation of 
1867 was designed to eliminate. 

Other problems of a similar kind will find a more suit- 
able place when we come to apply the general principles to 
the various cases that arise in practice. 


M. J. ODONNELL. 
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The Flight of the Earls. By Tapue O’Crandtn. Edited from the Author’s 
Manuscript with Translation and Notes, by Rev. Paut Watsn, M.A. 
Record Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd., Dublin. 1916. Price—paper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


WE are indebted to the Irish Record Society for the publication of this 
valuable document dealing with the Flight of the Earls. Though it 
appeared already in the pages of the Archivium Hibernicum, the Society 
were well advised in issuing it as a separate volume. The important 
nature of its contents and the scholarly manner in which the work has 
been edited, fully entitle it to publication in book form. The urgent need 
of the work undertaken by the Irish Record Society is nowhere more 
clearly proven than in the facts disclosed by the publication of this 
splendid MS. Dealing with one of the most important events in Irish 
history, composed by an eyewitness of all the incidents described, shedding 
a flood of light on the character and adventures of some of Ireland’s 
noblest sons, supremely interesting as a human document, it is only now, 
after three hundred years, that it is drawn forth from its obscurity and an 
opportunity given to Irishmen to study the import of its message. 

The Flight of the Irish Earls from the shores of Erin from whatever 
aspect we view it is a momentous event in Irish history and fraught with 
consequences of the greatest import to the Irish nation in the centuries that 
have succeeded. It cleared the way for the realization of the dream of 
English statesmen for the Plantation of Ulster by English and Scotch 
settlers and facilitated the long-wished for triumph of the invader in the 
Anglicisation of the whole country 

Poor Tadhg O’Cianain, the author of this work, is not concerned with 
the causes accounting for the Flight of the Irish Chiefs; he has nothing 
to say of the motives of their departure nor of the schemes and plots that 
were hatched in England to bar their progress at the Courts of France, 
Spain and Flanders; he is concerned only as the unbiased chronicler to 
record the incidents of their journey, the perils of the sea voyage, the 
cities they passed through, the churches they visited, the high personages 
by whom they were entertained, the hospitality and kindness which they 
everywhere received, and the fate and fortunes of the illustrious chieftains 
in a foreign soil. 

The whole narrative is intensely interesting, and Irish students are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Father Walsh for the care and labour 
expended in its elucidation. Not only has he deciphered the original Irish 
MS. and given us an accurate and very readable translation—and the 
specimen page of the MS. printed on the title page shows the difficulty 
of the undertaknig—but he has also illustrated the text with a wealth of 
notes, historical and topographical, which greaty enhance the value of 
the book, The identification of place names and the complete map 
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illustrating the journey, the computation of dates, and the accounts of 
the several personages mentioned in the narrative, the admirable Intro- 
duction dealing with the causes of the Flight and the subject-matter of 
O’Cian4in’s story—all this has been done by Father Walsh, and in such 
a scholarly manner that we may well congratulate ourselves that the time 
worn MS. eventually fell into such capable hands. 

M. Eaton. 


Father Tim’s Talks with People He Met. By C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 
B. Herder, Publisber, 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., and 68 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 175. Price 3s. net. 


Tue author well explains the literary form ot his work when he expresses 
his belief that solid truth will be taken in larger doses, if slightly sugar- 
coated. He gives us a series of dialogues between the missionary priest 
and personalities of varying type. Withal he discloses a vivid and 
interesting portrait of the present-day American priest, cool-headed, hard- 
working, fearless and determined. Humour, as befits the Celtic heart of 
the writer, brightens his pages, introduces sunshine even into the dark 
corners of recondite doctrines. We get a course of Christian doctrine 
written in such a breezy style that we are swept without pause from first 
page to last. We enjoy the remark of the good old Irish lady regarding 
her co-worker in the altar society : “‘ Of course I don’t blame Mrs. Ridgely 
for not knowing better, seeing she is a convert.”” The startling frequency 
of the falling away of converts only half-converted shows that the simple 
old Irish woman is not without powers of psychological discernment. 

There is a brusque statement of a military celebrity concerning religion 
which might well be remembered in these days of military stress. The 
author does well to recall the saying of the Duke of Wellington, though he 
is not a Father of the Church: “‘ Teach your chilcren the three R’s and 
leave out the great R of religion and you will produce a fourth R, rascal- 
dom, and get a nation of devils,” The utterance is short, sharp, and 
decisive like the click of a rifie In striking crispness of expression it is 
worthy of Tertullian, and summarizes the matter more powerfully than a 
tractate of Augustine. 

Effective is the author’s treatment of some modern American educa- 
tional fads, such as the teaching of sex hygiene, as an alleged panacea for 
the moral ills of life. The writer points out simply that medical students 
who have received this vaunted advantage are not, as a class, models of 
purity before an unregenerate society. 

The meaning of many Catholic rites is beautifully unfolded. Little 
was needed in some cases besides a translation of the noble Catholic ritual 
which enshrines the most poetic thought and serves as an inspiration for a 
“ Dream of Gerontius.’’ The book will be chiefly useful to the multitude 
of catechists ; it can be recommended as a boon to nuns and teachers of 
schools. But even one who has received a good course in theology will 
find very many things in a new light and will learn much profitable matter 
from its pages. The inner beauty of ritualistic actions is given ; the full 
significance of the frequent use of balsam, symbol of the sweet odour of 
Christ’s love, is disclosed ; the Christian knighthood conferred by Confirma- 
tion is symbolised in such an apparently insignificant action as the resting 
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of the sponsor’s hand on the shoulder of the infant, an action which takes 
us back to the heroic days when a similar action was exercised by the old 
Roman trainer of a soldier. 

The author has manfully struggled in translating the Latin terms of 
our theology into plain Anglo-Saxon within the grasp of an infant mind. 
He has at any rate succeeded better than many makers of penny catechisms 
with their “ revealed truths which we cannot comprehend.’’ But he has 
not fully succeeded. It is making a hard work still harder to ask a child, 
** What is meant by a licit reception of Confirmation’? Also a little more 
attention to grammar will make still better the next edition of this 
valuable book. 


G. PIEeRsE. 


Compendium Theologiae Moralis. SaBETTI-BaRRETT. New York, Rome, 
Ratisbon, Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet & Co. Published in the 
United Kingdom by B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. Pp. 1159. 1915. Price 14s. net. 


WE have seldom been in a position to recommend a book so thoroughly. 
Without reservation we may say that it is one of the best works of the 
kind ever published. 

The cover bears the title “ Sabetti-Barrett.”” But, to give the work 
its full value, we should amplify the title into ‘“‘ Gury-Ballerini-Sabetti- 
Barrett.’ Gury laid the foundation : Ballerini added so many annotations 
that a student might question the axiom “ Accessorium sequitur prin- 
cipale ”’ : the later editors have digested the notes, incorporated everything 
essential into the text, rejected out-of-date teaching (especially in regard 
to censures), eliminated local matters (French especially), added the 
prescriptions of positive law: and have so produced as useful and 
readable a manual as anyone could desire. 

Our readers will understand that in a volume of a thousand pages or 
3s0—broadly written and easily read—a full discussion of ethical problems, 
especially in their historical development, would be quite impossible. It 
was no part of the editors’ intention to furnish anything of the kind. 
Their purpose was to give the moral law of the Church as it binds at the 
present moment. And, judging from the standards within our reach, we 
are more than glad to say that they have fully succeeded. 

Students, therefore, who are obsessed with the idea that the study of 
Gury entails the reading of notes out of all proportion to the text, may 
rest content for the future. They have got an edition now in which the 
notes are digested, assimilated, and incorporated with the text. And the 
net result is given in a form that removes difficulties and makes study 
a delight 

We cannot enter into a discussion of the various problems proposed. 
It would be endless. But this, at all events, we can say: On every 
disputed point the latest authorities are cited : the most recent declara- 
tions, for example, of the Roman Congregations, and the latest expression 
of opinion by authors such as Kenrick, Vermeersch, Bulot, O’Kane, Cronin, 
Besson, &c. Cases will arise—we meet them every day—that are not 
explicitly discussed anywhere throughout the volume ; but we have, on 
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every page of the book before us, a clear and satisfactory exposition of 
the principles that govern all possible moral problems. 

In connection with usury, for instance, we find no discussion of old- 
time decrees or of the long historical development, but we have, stated 
clearly and distinctly (pp. 421-5), the practical rules for present-day life. 
The legal problem of the “ place” of domicile or quasi-domicile—with 
which we have had to deal in recent numbers of the QuARTERLY—is 
hardly touched, but the practicai course of action is clearly defined 
(pp. 892-3). The vexed question of “domicile” or of the “ month’s 
residence” is not discussed scientifically, but twelve cases are given 
(pp. 899-900) that cover practical issues. The bistorical records on the 
administration of Extreme Unction are left unmentioned—not, we are 
sure, from any want of knowledge—but two beautifully written pages 
(767-8) emphasize the practical bearing of the Holy Office decree of 1906. 
And we might continue the antitheses indefinitely. 

The excerpts from civil law—American legislation—will prove of great 
interest to our foreign contributors. Even in these islands they will supply 
a standard by which—with a fair knowledge of local law—equitable 
decisions may be easily reached. 

The book is a credit to its publishers. It is beautifully printed, 
beautifully bound, and will be an ornament to any, even the most 
artistic, library. 

M. J. O’DoNNELL. 





Catholic Moral Teaching and tis Antagonists. By JoszEPpH MavusBACcH, 
D.D. Translated by A. M. Bucuanan, M.A. (London). J. F. 
Waener, London, New York, St. Louis, Freiburg: B. Herder. 
Pp. vi + 504. 1914. Price 10s. net. 


TxovaeH provoked originally as a reply to local attacks—published, to be 
more precise, by the Gérres Gesellschaft—the book under review makes a 
wider appeal. As wide, in fact, as the Catholic world. And to that, no 
one, wise or foolish, learned or uneducated, can ever set limits. 

The first part is headed: ‘The Position of Casuisty in Catholic 
Morals,” and treats, among other matters, the immoral principle “ The 
End Justifies the Means,” Implicit Faith, Imperfect Contrition, Sins 
against the Sixth Commandment, the Question of Intention as governing 
Oaths and Promises, Mental Reservation and the Duty of Veracity, &c. 
The second part, labelled ‘‘ Protestantism and the Catholic Conception of 
Morality,” deals with ten general problems. Among these “ The Law of 
God and Conscience,” ‘ Probabilism,” ‘‘ Morality and Happiness,” 
“ Mortal and Venial Sia,” “‘ Church and State,” “‘ Religious Denominations 
and Public Life,” are specially interesting. 

When we read the book first, we had some idea of giving our readers 
& full résumé of the principal chapters. But, after a time, we gave up 
the attempt. The problems discussed are so voluminous, and the 
authorities quoted so numerous, that we should require twenty pages to 
do the author justice. And, unfortunately, we have no twenty pages to 
spare. But we are justified in quoting another editor’s statement. This 
is what the correspondent of the Grenzboten (1903, I, p. 810) says :— 
“For the second part . . . all honest Protestants will be grateful to 
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the author, because his short, intelligible statements, based as they are 
on documentary evidence, afford us a convenient and trustworthy basis 
for argument, and, what is more important, for agreement . . 

This justification of Catholic moral teaching is so convincing that it is 
simply impossible to uphold any longer certain charges that are usually 
brought against it.”” We fully agree with that: so do Paulsen (Syst. der 
Ethik, I, 178), Wendt (Theol. Lit-Zeit., 1902, 483), and many others. 

The original work was good ; the translation is excellent. We hope 
that the reading public will give it the welcome it deserves. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 





The Present Controversy on the Gospel Miracles. By F. R. MontcomMEry 
Hitcucock, D.D. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Pp. x + 223. Price 3s. net. 


Here we have a work written by a Protestant minister of religion in 
defence of one of those dogmas which, he realises, have been entrusted to 
the Christian Church—that of the miracles of Our Blessed Lord. 
Rationalism is the system against which he inveighs, against the postu- 
lates of which he vigorously protests ; and his aim is “to go about the 
poccesy our citadel and see that the foundations and superstructure are 
sound.” 

The book falls into two main divisions : (1) Chapters I.—X. deal with 
the question of the possibility of miracles. (2) The subsequent portion 
examines the evidence for actual miracles. 

The whole question of the possibility of miracles naturally depends 
to a very great extent on the definition of a miracle. Is it supernatural ? 
And, if so, what is meant by the supernatural? It is, indeed, extremely 
difficult to follow the workings of Dr. Hitchcock’s mind. A want of 
accuracy and of precision in the definition of his terms and of consistency 
in the use of the same word renders it more than ordinarily difficult to 
convince oneself that one understands his meaning or that one can fairly 
appraise the value of his work. The meaning, for instance, which he 
attaches to the words natural and supernatural is by no means easy of 
discovery. 

But, while all this is so, I think his general position on the nature and 
possibility of miracles to be quite clear. He is strongly convinced that 
miracles, the miracles narrated in the Gospels, have been wrought by 
Christ. But in his endeavour to demonstrate their possibility he so 
explains their nature that they become, it is to be feared, natural. His 
definition of a miracle would be, if expressly formulated, “* an astonishing 
use of natural means, the remarkable development of natural resources 
which were not then known to men, and which took place when needed 
for Our Lord’s purpose.” His dominant idea is that we are quite ignorant 
of the limits of science, of the bounds of natural possibilities, and, con- 
sequently, the Gospel miracles may be found, with the advance of science, 
to have been but the operations of laws then and, in many cases, still 

unknown. “Is it improbable,” he writes, ‘‘ that our knowledge of law 
and its operations may one day be so extended that men will smile at the 
difficulties the miracles of the Gospels once presented to them ?”’ In the 
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development of the same idea he says : ‘‘ We cannot even say, realising, 
as we have learnt to do, the infinite possibilities of nature, and our own 
imperfect knowledge of nature and its forces and laws, that it is a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead. . . . In consequence of this 
extension of our knowledge of natural forces, Christian apologists are 
often inclined to look upon the miracles of the Gospels as the signs of the 
working, pot of new forces, but of forces newly come into the light, as it 
were, from the subliminal stage.” Lastly, in connection with the very 
Kesurrection of Christ, he states that : “‘ If psychical research can ais- 
cover or demonstrate that Our Lora’s resurrection was no miracle at all 
in the scientific sense, that is, in showing that it took place in accordance 
with natural law, we cannot see, even if we consider the possibility very 
remote, how it will weaken the position of Christianity. . . . And if 
they (i.e., miracles thus defined), in their day, did bear witness to the 
high credentials of the Master, they had for that time the sanction and 
value of miraculous deeds, ‘ works which none other did.’” In the 
execution of his laudable desire to go about the walls of his citadel and 
to see that its foundations are sound, Dr. Hitchcock is digging round 
these same foundations and mining beneath them in a manner which 
threatens ruin to his citadel and its superstructure. He explains the 
supernatural by explaining it away! And all the while his zeal for the 
dogmas of Christ’s divinity and of the reality of His miracles, and 
his rejection of “‘ the medieval stories of the stigmata of St. Francis of 
Assisi”” and otber “‘ miracles of the Roman Church,” keep before the 
mind of the reader the nature and sincerity of his purpose ; while his 
learning and authority are vouched for by the title page of his book, 
which informs the world of the fact that, besides being the author of 
more than five other works, he was formerly Donnellan Lecturer in the 
University of Dublin and is Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Killaloe. 

The second portion of the book—that which deals with the evidence 
for the miracles of Christ—calls for but little comment. It is not at all 
useless ; it is not, by any means, excellent. It is a little more than popu- 
lar, a great deal less than scientific or exhaustive. 

Joun BLowick. 


Saotan Filroeacca an stan Psopuisin Naicedo v’6pvo pan Dommmic. Ap n-a 
tromapigad asur 4p n-4 Cup 1 n-easas 00 Cavs O Donncéada “1, Topna.” 
Ap n-a Cup amac vo Cumann Duasncoimedota na Hsevitse A Tis, 
M. nh. Sit asur «4 Mic, 1916, 3s. 6d. 


Tue Editor of this book of poems is well known in Irish-speaking circles. 
Tabhg O’Donohue (Topna) is one of the pioneer workers in the Gaelic 
movement and one of the most prolific and energetic of our modern Irish 
writers. He figures as translator of many works into modern Irish, as an 
editor and annotator of the works of older Irish writers, as a clever and 
forcible original writer in modern Irish, both in prose-and verse. But it 
is in his handling of the 17th and 18th century Irish poets that Topna 
appears at his best. Himself a poet, he appreciates these poems at their 
true value, and is alive to the genius of their thought and construction ; 
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a master of the Irish tongue and the laws of Irish rythm, he is familiar 
with the slightest shades of meaning, the subtlest beauty of rhyme and 
cadence ; a teacher of wide experience, he knows exactly what students 
need and how best the knowledge can be imparted. 

In none of his works of annotation do I think Toyma shines to greater 
advantage than in this edition of the poems of Father Patrick Hackett. 
The poems are written in the Irish of Keating’s time, and this book will 
be a welcome addition to our Irish literature of the period. It will surely 
be welcomed by the advanced students in our Gaelic Summer Colleges, 
who hitherto largely feasted upon Keating’s works. 

The author of the poems is a Father Patrick Hackett who lived during 
the first half of the 17th century. The story of his life, as far as it can be 
gleaned from various sources, is given to us by Torna in an interesting 
foreword. It is probable that he was born at Cashel about 1600, where 
afterwards he seems to have been prior of a Dominican Convent. He was 
educated at Louvain and was probably one of the first—if not the very 
first—students of the Irish Dominican College founded in that city. His 
poems, fifty-six of which are printed in this collection, are redolent of the 
Irish struggles of the period, and are chiefly in a political or religious 
strain. They echo the spirit of the Irish Catholics of the time and lighten 
up a dark and obscure period in Irish history, viz., in connection with the 
Rebellion of 1641. For the Irish historian therefore a perusal of these 
poems will have an additional interest in the many side lights thrown on 
important personages and incidents of the period. The extensive notes, 
paraphrazes and vocabularies supplied by Torna will be found to make 
the difficulty of a perusal of the poems easy for all of us, and we should 
be altogether ungrateful if we did not give a hearty God-speed to the 
success of his work. 


M. Eaton. 


Talks about Poets and Poetry. By Rev. J. J. Matone. Melbourne: 
William P. Linehan, 309-311 Little Collins Street. Pp. 195. 
Price 2s. 

Tue reader of the present modest volume will probably have the experience 

of the reviewer, and find it difficult to lay it aside until he has reached 

the last page. A well-known Australian writer, Father J. J. Malone, 
author of The Purple East and of a book of verse, Wild Briar and Wattle 

Blossom, gives us a welcome critique of Australian and of Irish poets. 

Gordon, Kendall, Goldsmith, and many anthologies of Irish verse are 

carefully reviewed. Irish readers may be glad to receive at this distance 

a distilled poetic essence of the Australian bush ; they may rejoice, too, 

that the product of the pen of a scholarly Irish priest has fittingly returned 

to the home land. The criticisms are fresh and independent, and, as 
might be expected from Father Malone, garbed in language that is 
picturesque. 

The standard of poetical criticism employed is a high one ; the spiritual 
sense of the poetic seer of nature is always sought, because nature, being & 
symbol of God, should lead us, whether as scientists, or as theologians, or 
as poets, to the things that are not seen. Measured by this standard, the 
Australian poet, Gordon, does not obtain a position in the front rank of 
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the immortals. The world-view of the agnostic, or the sensist, is fatal to 
the development of the highest poetry. But within more modest limits, 
as the poet of physical health and vigour, Gordon is assigned a place in 
genuine poetry. In the work of Father Malone, Kendall suffers by contrast 
with Gordon. The latter with something of the Byronic force was bound 
to be original and spontaneous in interpreting in his ballads the virgin 
soil of the Australian bush ; the former had his imitative tendency directed 
to the products of other lands. Kendall, however, was possessed of high 
literary finish. 

It would be presumptuous in me to criticise these reviews of Australians 
by an Australian. The case is different with the estimate of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Father Malone represents a great deal of Goldsmith’s poetry 
as “characteristically Irish’; for example, “The Deserted Village.” 
Goldsmith’s poetry is cosmopolitan, and Goldsmith seemed to go out of 
his way to make it so. How he seemed to avoid any Irish name like 
Dunmore, or Kilbride, and carefully chose a name palatable to the English, 
“Sweet Auburn,” aname almost as musical as Mesopotamia! For the rest 
any reader, who is not unconsciously biassed by nationality, will admit 
that the descriptions of the amusement in the poem would suit Yorkshire 
or Berkshire. I am not blaming Goldsmith ; he considered his British 
readers ; and the fact that his poem was not racy of his own soil, but of 
a cosmopolitan hue, may account for its British appeal. He is still 
occasionally read by Englishmen who would require a miracle to force 
them to read Knocknagow or the Poems of Mangan, though these are 
good English works. Ireland may claim the birth of Goldsmith, but little 
more ; his genius was a votary at another shrine. Father Malone has 
glossed over in poetic colours the weaknesses of Goldsmith, and of the 
Irish character. Through excess of love for his hero he represents his 
contemporary Samuel Johnson as almost forgotten. He does not make 
out a decisive case, as against the view of Boswell, to show that 
Goldsmith was a conversationist of brilliant wit. The case of Canon 
Sheehan might warn him that the fact of witty writings does not prove 
the existence of such a gift. 

The part of the work dealing with Anthologies of Irish verse is sug- 
gestive. He emphasizes the antagonism between Irish and English ideals, 
separated and opposed as the poles, and to this he traces the invincible 
spirit of Irish nationality. The whole teaching of his work implies that, 
if Ireland, the mother of melody, is again to produce a song, she must be 
true to herself and to her own soil. Gordon in his ballads, viewing 
directly Australian soil, was original; the Irish writer must take his 
inspiration directly from his own land. 


> 


It is because I believe the work so good, so near perfection, that I call ¥ 


the writer’s attention to other criticisms. Father Malone has entered a 
Vigorous protest against the resuscitation, for literary purposes, of ancient 
deities, wrapped like mummies in their cerements of mythology—a protest 
worth considering by a school of Anglo-Irish poetry. But he himself 
speaks of the gods quite freely ; for example, he talks of “ the elect of the 
gods” (p. 139). We read “ Gael opposed to Gaul,” “ Jean Barlow,” “as 
to the manor born.” Father Malone has not done full justice to himself 
in not more carefully revising those slips. 
G. PIERSE. 
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The Lord’s Prayer : an Interpretation Critical and Expository. By James 
W. Turrtie, LL.D., D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
London : Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 1915. Pp. xii + 287. 


Tuts work, which we may say at once emanates from a non-Catholis 
source, is in a very high degree learned and devotional. It presents, in 
a clear and intelligible way, the circumstances under which the Pater- 
noster was first taught by Christ, the meaning it must have conveyed to 
those who first heard it and still conveys to their successors in Christ’s 
inheritance, the breach it implied with traditional Jewish observances, 
the sources that inspired or influenced its language, and, finally, a critical 
exposition of the views—divergent in minor points—which learned 
authorities have expressed regarding it. And we are glad to note that 
the learned aspect of the work, though of great value, is not allowed to 
overshadow the devotional. The consequences of the prayer on our 
actual spiritual life, whether private, social, or missionary, are emphasised 
with a zeal and enthusiasm that must influence for good every reader 
who looks to Christ as the Founder of his faith. 

From both points of view, however, there is one great defect. The 
Catholic Church is practically ignored. With the exception of a few of 
the earlier Fathers—whom, presumably, the author claims as belonging to 
his own Church—the exponents of Catholic belief and practice are allowed 
to say nothing. Recognition is accorded to Jews, Protestants, even to 
pagans—but none to the Catholic. The author’s attitude may be due 
to considerations of dogma or to an ingrained belief that “‘ nothing good 
can come out of Nazareth ”’ : if so, our differences of view are too funda- 
mental to be discussed: in a mere review. We can only accept the 
fact as deplorable and let matters rest. His position may be due, 
on the other hand, merely to a want of acquaintance with some of 
the best thought of Christendom. For many reasons, though, and 
particularly for the purpose his book has in view, even that would be 
regrettable. 

In either case, however, our first statements in regard to the merit of 
the work hold true. It would be strange, indeed, if the doctrinal dif- 
ferences that unfortunately cut off so many from the Catholic Church 
should affect very deeply our acceptance of a prayer that is common to 
us all, and has, from the first, been taught to the children in every really 
Christian family. Individual statements there are in the work for which 
we have neither approval nor sympathy. But they may be said to be 
rather outside the scope of the author’s purpose, and to leave the general 
merits of the work intact. 

After explaining the name, the author emphasises the simplicity of 
the prayer in contrast with the complexity and interminable repetitions of 
pagan and Jewish observance. The change had long been necessary, 
as he proves by numerous quotations. Pagans, impelled by the con- 
viction that their god either could not hear them or was opposed to their 
petitions, sought to overcome the difficulty by clamouring for him 
thousands of times: the Jews, abusing a Scriptural method in itself 
justifiable (e.g., as exemplified in the Psalms and in the Lamentations of 
Jeremias), introduced an acrostic form of ritual that was bound to de- 
generate into empty formalism. ‘Some of the acrostics were simple 
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and some compound—occasionally quite elaborate : some were marked 
on the first letter, others on subsequent letters of the notable words : 
and not only was the opening word distinguished, but sometimes the 
second or third word, or such clause of a line or verse, or indeed others in 
succession or alteration. Now the acrostic is forward and direct, again 
it is backward and indirect, ¢.e., palindromic : and at other times it re- 
presents a singularly involved mode of expression, all this attracting 
the curious interest and demanding the close attention of the worshipper— 
hence not promoting a spirit of prayer’ (pp. 38-39). This description is 
fully borne out by two examples of the Jewish prayers offered for the re- 
mission of sin on the Day of Atonement (pp. 25-27 and 33-36). And the 
“ battologizing,”’ as the author calls it (basing his term on the Greek word 
which represents the Hebrew one used by the Saviour, and which means, 
according to the author, a procedure from “ Beth to Tav—from B to Z’”’) 
had to be replaced by a simpler form (the “‘ A ”’ form, according to him 
(p. 40), as representing the first letter of the Hebrew word in the prayer 
given by Christ). All this we grant, and so does every Catholic. But 
our suspicions are aroused when we find a parallel suggested, though not 
exactly expressed, between the condemned Jewish method and the form 
occasionally adopted in the Catholic Church: as, for example, by the 
author’s appreciative citation of Bruce’s comment on “ Paganism 
redivivus ”’ (p. 42). The very instances cited by the author from Jewish 
liturgy would have shown him the difference if he had studied the subject 
satisfactorily : condemnation of the one implies no reflection on the other. 
And our suspicions are increased by the scorn thrown on the words of the 
Angel Raphael : “‘ Good is prayer, with fasting and alms and righteous- 
ness’ (Tobias xii, 8), and still more by the commentary: “‘ Yes ; these 
things were good, and emphatically so, in the sense that they were 
cherished and cultivated as an end in themselves rather than observed 
to the glory of God, &c.” (p. 43). 

That may serve as an epitome of our commentary on the exposition 
of all the petitions of the “ Lord’s Prayer” (pp. 44-160). The author 
is all through, we believe, giving his conscientious views. On nearly 
all points he is expressing, and expressing very fully and admirably, 
what an equally gifted Catholic writer would assert or admit. But 
there is no attempt made to reflect, even in a remote way, the con- 
tributions of scientific Catholic theology, nor, may we say, with due 
appreciation of the author, is any chance omitted of throwing discredit 
on its most conscientious convictions. 

_On the treatment of the “ Doxology,” which has support from cer- 
tain manuscripts, but is disowned by Scriptural exegesis, as well as on 
the subsequent ‘‘ Aspects and Relations ”’ (pp. 167-1881), we have no 
commentary to make but one of praise. Nor have we anything else to 
say of the subsequent Chapter XVI.—and we especially approve the 
author’s clear and sensible refutation of the objections raised to the 
prayer as one of importance for us in the New Dispensation, (1) because 
it takes no account of the death of Christ ; (2) because it belongs to the 
(completed) kingdom ; (3) because the Holy Spirit had not been mani- 
fested at the time the prayer was given ; (4) because it is not in the 
name of Christ. The fact that resemblances are discovered between 
its phrases and certain Rabbinical expressions is shown, too, to militate 
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in no way against its claim to be purely Biblical and unique (pp. 189 sqq.). 

The misuse and misunderstanding to which the prayer was sub- 
jected are sketched (p. 269). In some places it would even seem that 
it was viewed with distrust and hostility, and its use discontinued or 
forbidden. That, we are sure, can never have been the case in a Catholic 
community, nor do the words quoted from Latimer (and referring, pre- 
sumably, to effects of previous Catholic practice) prove anything to the 
contrary. ‘‘ When we are disposed”’ he said “to despise a man, and 
call him an ignorant fool, we say he cannot say his Paternoster ”’ (p. 201). 
That rather shows, we think, that the prayer was the very first thing 
taught, so that a man who displayed ignorance of it was regarded as 
having had no Christian instruction whatever. There is no doubt, 
though, about the deplorable treatment it received in subsequent Pro- 
testant times in England and Scotland. The Baptist Church at Seven- 
oaks was anxious to know whether “ it be lawful and expedient to use 
the form of prayer in the worship of God which our Lord taught His 
disciples,” and got a negative answer from the General Assembly in 
1724. In 1726 Dr. Doddridge fell into disgrace for “‘ concluding his 
prayers with a form called the Lord’s Prayer,” and was asked by a friend 
to consider “‘ what a blot he had brought on himself by such offensive 
practices.” In 1773 Dr. Johnson wrote of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Western Isles of Scotland: “‘ In some parishes the Lord’s Prayer is 
suffered : in others it is still rejected as a form ; and he that should make 
it part of his supplications would be suspected of heretical depravity.” 
These and other facts, some of them belonging to our own time, are given 
by the author (pp. 272 sqq.). 

As a proof of his critical ability and independent research, we should 
select his treatment, in Appendix III., of the Greek word epiousios— 
generally translated “daily.” To put the matter briefly, he rejects the 
meaning “ belonging to to-morrow ”’ asserted by St. Jerome to be that 
of the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews :’’ also “ daily,” as finding no 
support in the Greek word, and implying tautology : the Oriental ver- 
sions, “continual” or “necessary”: the spiritual interpretations, 
“belonging to the next world,” “ super-substantial,” &c. He finds in 
common use among the Jews the word “ mihyah ” (sustenance), suggests 
that it was the real word used by our Lord and discovered by St. Jerome 
in a corrupted form, extracts the meaning “ bread of our sustenance ” 
or “sustaining bread,’ and submits it “to New Testament scholars 
with the confidence that it will receive the consideration which it de- 
serves ’’ (p. 255). 

Taking into account the author’s ability and, still more, his earnest 
and reverent treatment of a subject dear to all of us, we regret to have 
had to call attention to defects. But, in the circumstances, they are in- 
telligible, and do not interfere with the substantial merits of his work. 
In the spirit that binds all Christians together in everything relating to 
their common heritage we congratulate the author sincerely, and hope 
his zeal and learning in a great cause will meet with their due recognition 
and welcome. 


M. J. O’DONNELL. 
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Fourteen Eucharistic Tridua. By Lampert Noiix, O.8.B. London: 
B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street; and 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 258. Price 4s. net. 


TuEsE instructions for children are based on Biblical topics. They are 
intended for clerical and lay catechists. We cannot but admire the noble 
spirit in which a learned Benedictine leaves the dignities and altitudes 
of ordinary theological science in order to break the bread of doctrine to 
the little ones. His inspiration for his task is found in the words of the 
First Communion decree of August 8th, 1910: “‘ Once or several times a 
year let the parish priests take care to announce and hold a general 
Communion of children, and admit thereto not only new Communicants, 
but also others, who . . . have already previously partaken at the 
Sacred Altar. For both alike let some days of instruction precede.”’ The 
author intends to give instructions for such days. The exercises given are 
not merely lessons, but a preparation of the heart. Since they are con- 
ducted several times a year, they must offer sufficient variety of treatment. 
The author has used those fourteen Tridua himself, and has been assured 
that they have had a good effect on the children. As very suitable for 
the child mind, the instruction contains a variety of Biblical stories and 
incidents connected with the Eucharist. The Tree of Life, The Case of 
Abraham and Melchisedech, Joseph’s Sheaf, The Paschal Lamb, The Holy 
Manna, The Tabernacle—all these foreshadowings of the Eucharist are 
fully recalled. There is an equal number of concrete incidents from the 
New Testament brought forward to illustrate the Eucharist. 

The author makes a commendable effort to use the simplest language 
in addressing the child mind. Yet he might have used simpler words than 
“type” or “atone,” and some others. Some of the stories struck me 
as heavy for children ; simpler and more gripping stories from the Old or 
New Testament, or elsewhere, might in some cases be added by catechists 
using the idea of the learned author. Yet I haveno doubt that the present 
work, rich as it is with the efficacious words of God Himself, and largely 
interspersed with simple prayers for the preparation of the child mind, 
will be blessed with results. G. PIERsE. 


History of the Diocese of Ferns. By W. H. Grattan Fioop, Mus.D. 
Waterford : Downey & Co. 1916. Price 5s. net. 


Tue present volume is the first attempt to give a connected history of a 
diocese which has played a very important part in some of the most critical 
periods of Irish History. Dr. Grattan Flood, whose name is already well 
known to students of Irish history, had undertaken years ago the difficult 
task of collecting materials for an exhaustive History of the Diocese of 
Ferns, but, in the belief that the time was not yet ripe for such a compre- 
hensive work, on the lines of Dr. Corrigan’s History of the Diocese of Ossory, 
he set himself to the task of sifting and compressing his material “ in 
suck a manner that the reader may be presented with a well ordered 
narrative of diocesan history in one volume.” 

In a brief Introduction of fifteen pages the author deals with the history 
of Ferns from the foundation of the See by St. Aedan in 598 to the present 
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day. This is an intensely interesting chapter, full of facts that are of 
importance not merely for the Diocese of Ferns, but for the general history 
of the Church in Ireland. The only fault that could be found with it by 
even the most fastidious critic is its brevity. In the succeeding chapters 
the parishes of Ferns, according to modern divisions, are dealt with one 
by one. Under each parish is given an account of the parish itself, of its 
former parish priests, of its ancient and modern religious establishments, 
if any, and of its antiquities. Much of this is of purely local interest, 
but there are few chapters in which something is not found that 
is sure to attract the attention of the student of Irish ecclesiastical 
history. A number of appendices are given, as, for example, ‘‘ Martyrs 
and saints of the Diocese of Ferns,” “ Registered Popish Priests 
of Ferns in 1704,” ‘“ The Ferns,’ Chapters and Pastors in 1879, 
“The ‘ French’ and ‘ Riche’ Burses at Louvain,” “ Bishop Sweetman’s 
Examination before the Privy Council in December, 1751,” “ Bishop 
Sweetman’s Visitation Book,” ‘‘ Appropriations of Churches in the Diocese 
of Ferns before the Dissolution of the Monasteries,” “Some Historic 
Chalices in the Diocese of Ferns,” ‘‘ Education for Ferns Clerical Students 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries,” and “The Wexford Priests of ’98.” 
Possibly the Appendix that will be read with the greatest interest is the 
** Notes on Dr. Renehan’s Lives of the Bishops of Ferns.’’ The value of 
the work 1s very much enhanced by a very complete Index. 

Dr. Flood is to be congratulated on tne zeal and devotion which he 
has displayed in the preparation of the work. He has laboured hard in 
the collection of his materials, and he has in that way made it much more 
easy to undertake a really comprehensive history of the Diocese of Ferns. 
He has preserved for future generations much valuable information 
handed down by tradition, information which otherwise would have 
been lost. In fact the work is so good that we only wish we had more of 
it. We could have wished also that notes had been appended showing 
the sources upon which the learned author relied for many of his state- 
ments. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 
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Rotes. 


The news of the death of Mr. Wilfrid Ward came as a great surprise 
to his many friends and admirers. He was still comparatively young— 
only about sixty years—and in the ordinary course of events much might 
have been expected from his fruitful pen during the evening of his life. 
But Providence had ruled it otherwise. For years Wilfrid Ward has been 
the most prominent figure amongst English Catholic laymen. Whether 
men agreed with him or disagreed with him, whether they thought that 
he kept silent when he should have spoken or spoke when he should have 
kept silent, there were few, if any, who over thought of questioning his 
honesty, his devotion to truth, his sincerity, and his loyalty to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. As the biographer of Cardinal Wiseman and 
Cardinal Newman he was called upon to handle the many delicate ques- 
tions which could not fail to arise in such an eventful period in the history 
of English Catholicism. Some of the views to which he gave expression 
in these volumes may not have been pleasing to all his readers, but even 
those who took exception to them would be the first to admit that they 
were the views of an honest biographer, and not of a fanatical partisan. 
In the stormy days of the Modernist controversy, when many things were 
said and written which could not fail to give more offence than edification, 
Wilfrid Ward adopted an attitude of reserve, which was liable to be 
misunderstood. His attitude, however, was not dictated by cowardice 
or doubt as to the side he should support. He had friends on both sides ; 
he wished to act as mediator, and he did not wish to alienate those whom 
he wished to win over. As Editor of the Dublin Review he was a worthy 
successor to his distinguished father, though he differed from him so 
widely both in regard to principles and methods. His death is a distinct 
loss to the Catholic Church, and hardly less a joss to English Literature . 


A recent writer dealing with the insurrection in Ireland calls attention 
to an aspect of the situation, which none should lose sight of, and which 
the priest in particular cannot afford to leave without consideration. He 
draws attention to the economic factor in causing unrest. He bids us face 
unflinchingly the unpleasant facts of slumland, and of wretched tenements 
which by the irony of fate eloquently remain in threatening attitude, while 
palatial buildings have disappeared. Waves of misery and poverty have 
tor long been breaking on the verge of O’Connell Street, which, neverthe- 
less, made a goodly show or make-believe of comfortable prosperity, but 
which was too near the submerged to altogether repel their rags. Easy- 
going people a few years ago did not distinguish between the removal of 
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symptoms and the eradication of the disease, and they failed to see that 
strikes and agitators were only the expression and not the cause of a deep 
under-current of economic inequality. 

While such economic conditions remain, while all chance of permanent 
equilibrium of industrial forces is absent, it is the duty of the priest, re- 
sembling the mission of God’s prophets in Israel, to denounce strong woes 
against such a system, and never to rest until not palliatives but remedies 
are applied. Let him not salve his conscience by thinking that this is 
outside his province. It is tor him no work of supererogation to battle 
for justice and to hate inequality. There may be, there will be difficulty 
in the way, for we have the authority of a Pope, of the great Hildebrand, 
for the assertior, backed by experience, that the logical conclusion of a 
fight for justice is death in exile. But one will die in exile anyhow, as 
this is the lot of the children ot Eve, and the main consideration is not to 
die in exile from God and His eternal right. Priests have no need to be 
reminded of their duty of inculcating individual justice. Let them not 
forget that there is a still more important force, social justice. They have 
no option but to follow the teaching of Christ’s Vicar, Pope Leo XIII. 


Some believe they have done their duty by telling the weary toilers that 
the love of God and the neighbour contains the cure for industrial and 
social ills. What they say is true, but the saying of it does not exhaust 
their duty. They must apply in difficult detail the Christian principle to 
the stubborn conditions of the slum and the sweat shop ; they must find a 
workable solution for the facts, as Leo XIII did in his way and for the 
special circumstances of his time. Of course some do not take the trouble 
to recognize the facts, and for them argument is vain ; others recognize 
only half the facts as, for example, many employers of labour and, in 
fairness be it said, many workmen, and these who, thinking of the country, 
believe that Ireland is prosperous and forget entirely the large propcrtion 
of the inhabitants of towns, both struggling tenants and penurious artisans. 
But even with a full recognition of all the facts—and many of them 
obtrude themselves for those who have eyes to see in the bold writ of 
rickety tenements—one may err in the application of one’s theory to the 
conditions. But one thing is clear ; to merely tell the heart-sore toilers 
to love God and the neighbour is not enough. A Protestant preacher, 
whose remedy for social evils was to tell the working people in a general 
way to have Christian charity, complained recently that he narrowly 
escaped being stoned in Hyde Park. If he possessed a sense of humour, 
he would not voice bis complaint. For the world is not saved by 
platitudes. ' 


The social problem is simply the application of Christianity. People 
speak as if Christianity had been already tried, and infidels go so far as to 
say that it has been found wanting. Those who knew Christianity believe 
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that its resources have not, and never will be exhausted, for they are the 
resources of Divinity, capable ever of being applied with new elasticity to 
the ever-changing needs and circumstances of men. Few realize even in a 
faint way the dynamic power of Christianity, that is to say, the terrible 
forcefulness of God in this final age. Men realized it better in the first 
Christian centuries when they saw the old values exploded for ever by 
the new and mysterious force. The legalism of Judaism went like smoke ; 
the power of the greatest of empires, the pagan “ grandeur that was Rome,” 
erumbled at its touch. Socialism boasts of its potentiality for disin- 
tegrating old ideas and conditions. But Christianity laid its axe to the 
root of a decadent society with a vigour which is not found even in the 
dreams of socialism. The trouble is that men do not realize that a great 
deal of the dynamic power of Christianity is still tied up through the 
ignorance and want of co-operation of Christians. So-called Christians 
flatter the idle, and believe that these should eat the fruits of the earth. 
And were it not for the fact that the saying has been already uttered by 
the greatest of Apostles one would be regarded to-day as a dangerous 
demagogue for proclaiming, “ If a ran does not work, neither let him 
eat.”” Much of the force of Christianity is tied up, and needs only ignition 
of the fuse to emit the fire which Christ came to cast upon the earth. 
The rich have many apologists and flatterers amongst professing Christians. 
But this was not the preaching manner of the Apostle James, the cousin 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Go ye now, ye rich men,” he writes : “‘ weep and howl in your 
miseries, which sball come upon you. Your riches are corrupted. 

your gold and silver is cankered : and the rust of them shall be for a testi- 
mony against you and shall eat your flesh like fire ” (The Catholic Epistle, 
chap.5). If St. James were to revisit this earth, and utter similar language 
to-day, he would doubtless be regarded by some comtortable people as a 
dangerous agitator. The words of Christ, of His apostles, of the Fathers 
who were nearest to Him and best interpreted His spirit, were softened 
down by some in later effeminate times, so far at any rate as there was 
question of wealth. If anyone doubts that some potentialities of 
Christianity are unknown and tied up at the present day, let him 
picture to himself the revolution that would be created at the present 
day if many professing and supposedly ardent Christians were to 
distribute their superflua among the poor. Or let them imagine what a 
storm would be raised if they were pressed to do so. 


The application of Christianity to industry involves the careful working 
out of many details. The effort should be made by every priest worthy 
of the name. Leo XIII, in his encyclical, Rerum Novarum, made a most 
useful study of the question of a just wage for the workman, and this in 
actual practice should amount generally to one which would enable the 
toiler to raise a family in frugal comfort. The solution of the problem how 
to apply Christianity to industrial life should also determine not merely a 
just wage but a just number of hours of work. A reasonably large number 
of hours of recreation, to say nothing of sleep, must be left to a being that 
is not a mere beast of burden, but a rational animal. There must be in 
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any just social system enough time left to develop the intellectual and the 
religious side of his nature. In some countries efforts have been success- 
fully made to supply free or cheap concerts to the proletariat so that they 
may be initiated into what is really refined and ennobling in art, instead 
of having their spare hours devcted to the seeing of moving pictures so 
barbaric as to be fit only for the open-eyed contemplation of savages. 

Social justice would, turthermore, require reasonable housing condi- 
tions, whether there be question of the workshop or of the home. It 
should be brought about that the workmen get an abundance of God’s 
free air and light. They should retire not to a hovel, but to a home which 
is such as to elevate their tastes. Much has been done in country places 
in Ireland by the erection of labourers’ cottages and by the offering of 
prizes for those most beautifully kept ; to our deep shame be it said 
nothing has been done in this direction in the Irish towns and cities. 
it is true that owing to the destruction of the wealthy part of Dublin 
much has been spoken of late by some regarding the making of “the city 
beautiful,” but the beautifying of the residences of the toilers does not 
enter into these talkers’ philosophy. Much is said about the re- 
building of O'Connell Street ; nothing is said about the improvement of 
Waterford Street. 


The Irish priest has taken a lion’s share in the just amelioration of 
the workers in farms. Much will be done if he takes a similar part in 
procuring just conditions forthe artisan. A fatal error will it be if he loses 
hold of the workman who is the Atlas up-holding civilization. With pene- 
trating vision Pope Leo XIII fully realized this truth long since. It may 
spell disaster for the influence of Irish priests with the people if they forget 
his noble example. The individual priest may do something by studying 
sympathetically the question of social, economic, and industrial justice 
But the individual realizes his helplessness if left by himself. He is a 
voice crying in the wilderness. What is needed is co-operation and 
organization. The only way in Ireland, perhaps the only way in any 
country, if justice in any sphere is to be extorted, has been to found a society 
or league for the purpose. Many a league has been formed in Ireland for 
worthy objects, and success has come speedily and marvellously. Another 
league is now wanted. A Social League for the procuring of social, of 
industrial justice. It would not be a mere Trade Union which has a 
narrower scope, is chiefly concerned with wages, and confined to trades- 
men. It would have a broader object and include the sympathizers with 
the toiler ; it would enable priests especially to take a living active interest 
in the safeguarding of the rights of the majority of their flock, of those 
that more than any others in every country have built and supported the 
churches. Its objects would be clear and unmistakable: a just wage, 4 
just number of hours of work, a congruous recreation, housing accommo- 
dation worthy of him who is made to the image of God. Even three years 
of existence of such a society would effect unsuspected marvellous results, 
and if it died then through waning enthusiasm, it would not die inglorious; 
One has only to recall the driving force that Irishmen could put, even if it 
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be only for some time, into such societies as the Land League and the 
Gaelic League. Who can tell the results of a Social League? It would 
in a short time eliminate sweat shops. It would provide for the upkeep 
of strikers’ families that cannot help themselves and that otherwise would 
need the tardy and dangerous help coming from abroad. It would 
take the wind from the sails of a blatant socialism and destroy its ratson 
@étre. In this work all priests can help that will, and who is there 
amongst them that can help his kind and will not ? Those whocan read the 
signs of the times know that the problem of the nearest future, by reason 
of the war and other older circumstance, is the economic, industrial 
problem. Ireland, which naturally should be a garden of the gods, is a 
mendicant among the nations. A Social League would have no just 
criticism to fear; it would doubtless be opposed by those to whom 
everything new is rash. But it would really be most catholic and 
conservative in spirit. It would be the Rerum Novarum, Pope Leo's 
gospel for the workmen, in action and forging ahead. 


There is a tendency in certain quarters to look forward to the period 
after the war as an ideal one for settling the labour question on really 
Catholic principles. We should like to share that optimistic view, and 
we are convinced that the new circumstances will force concessions where 
the voice of justice was powerless in the past. But there will, we fear, 
be a long period of unrest and struggle before the happy consummation 
is secured. Characters and tendencies will not change in a moment. A 
time of stress will follow our present condition of ghastly prosperity. 
Each of the two main parties, Capital and Labour, will try to weather the 
storm by shifting as much of the responsibility as it can to the shoulders 
of the other. There will be an echo, we fear, of the troubled years from 
1911 to 1914, when the labour revolt at times practically paralysed the 
energies of the nation and brought millions within measurable distance 
of destitution. 
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We may congratulate ourselves, however, on having advanced a long 
way from the days when the principles of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on Labour 
were received by the Capitalist class as so many economic heresies. The 
old laissez-faire theory has been tried and found deplorably wanting; in- 
deed the long series of Factory Acts, and others of a similar tendency, had 
already furnished proofs enough of the underlying fallacy. We hear enough 
now of the fostering of special industries, of protection against unlimited 
competition, and of other devices that in more peaceful times were scouted 
as opposed to the fundamental principles of economics. And, to come to 
the most important doctrine in the whole Encyclical, the doctrine of the 
Living Wage, we find Mr. Hughes, the Labour Leader from the Colonies, 
advising the British nation almost in the very words of the Pontiff. The 
essentials for national regeneration include, he assures them, “ healthy 
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conditions of labour and the payment of that fair and reasonable wage 
to every worker that will enable him to marry, to rear a family, and enjoy 
such a standard of comfort as befits free human beings in a highly civilized 
community.” 


The Pope founded his teaching on an ethical basis. Those who are 
inclined to look on these things from an economic rather than a religious 
standpoint will prefer to regard human labour as any other commodity, 
and to say that its price should be guided by the market standard, which 
itself should depend oncommon estimation. Wecan afford to accept that 
principle ; but, if we do, we should insist on a common estimation that is 
not manipulated by the capitalist, a common estimation that takes all 
the conditions of the problem into account and makes allowance for 
principles unknown to pure and simple economics. Everyone knows that 
the price of almost any article can be raised or lowered by interested 
speculators. Common estimation then changes ; but the change is un- 
natural, artificial and unjust. The condition of things in this country until 
comparatively recent times illustrates the point. Before and during the 
land-war, the poor people did think the land worth what they paid for it ; 
the price was in accordance with commen estimation, but the common 
estimation was not genuine: it was based on the magnificent freedom 
offered by the alternative—starvation or oppression. The real freedom 
of contract is an ethical rather than an economic principle, but it must 
be provided for if the wage paid is to be justly fixed. As the Pope put it, 
‘ if, through necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder 
conditions, because an employer or contractor will give him no better, he 
is the victim of force and injustice.” 


The Labour Premier might also give useful advice on the proper 
methods of ending, or preventing, strikes. We have had more than enough 
of them for years past, and signs are not wanting that the net result in 
the troubled areas will be the permanent loss of trades and industries and 
commerce that will find more peaceful opportunities elsewhere. Strikes 
may be necessary as a last resort, they may in particular circumstances 
become even a duty, but it is surely high time that steps should be taken 
to appoint competent Boards of Conciliation or Arbitration that, in nine- 
tenths of the cases, could meet the necessity. Something has been done, 
but a great deal still remains. The Boards in Australia, of which Mr. 
Hughes could talk with authority, are eminently suited to a great demo- 
cratic country where there is little trace of the class warfare and traditions 
of mutual hostility between Capital and Labour that complicate the 
problem at home. The Canadian regulations would probably furnish 4 
more suitable model. But, in one form or another, and with due modi- 
fications for the special circumstances of our industrial life, the principle 
would be welcomed by all who are sincerely anxious for the advance of 
industry and for the peace and welfare of the nation. 
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One of the most astonishing results of self-deception—to give it the 
most charitable name—is the facility with which unctuous busybodies 
calmly assume that their neighbour is in a purlous state and offer their 
help to pluck the mote from his eye while the beam remains in their own. 
There have beer examples enough of the phenomenon in this country. 
We have often had to listen while tourists, after a few weeks’ deep study 
of our social conditions, gave us, with a display of arrogant superiority, 
advice that would have been badly needed—but was never applied—in 
the disease-laden slums of London, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. 
And, while the practical paganism of large sections of these same localities 
is left without a message, we have evidence enough of fruitless efforts to 
carry the blessings of the ‘‘ Reformation” to a people that, in spite of 
every temporal motive to the contrary, have always held dearer than 
their lives the faith they were taught fifteen centuries ago. 


We are not alone in that experience. America also has its tale to tell. 
The South Continent, being so largely Catholic, has long been a mark 
for slander and calumny, a scene for the impertinent interference 
and pharisaical sympathy of the Protestant proselytizers of the North. 
It apparently makes no difference that the pagan field at home ofiers a 
more natural sphere for their apostolic labours. They know, or ought to 
know if they consult the Statesman’s Year Book for 1914, that less than 
50 per cent. of the United States population belongs to any organised 
body of Christian belief. They have the testimony of ex-President 
Roosevelt, and of many others of their countrymen, to the morality and 
civilization of the people they calumniate. If they had a particle of 
Christian zeal or the mental balance that might fairly be expected in 
anyone allowed to be at large, they would see that their mission, if any, 
is to minister to the crying needs of the millions denied even such a 
glimmering of the Christian faith as a Protestant missionary society can 
bring them. But no! Better one soul rescued from the shackles of the 
Catholic faith than a score from the darkness of paganism. 


A meeting of these pestilent Pharisees at Panama lasted for ten days 
last February. Their energies were largely devoted to emphasising the 
magnitude and difficulty of their work by painting their victims in the 
blackest colours. Our one comfort is that respectable Protestants estimate 
them at their true worth, and warn decent people to avoid them. Bishop 
Anderson of Chicago expresses his views in his diocesan magazine. Making 
allowances for suggestions which he can hardly have intended to be 
offensive, we admire the underlying principle of his remarks: “ If we 
can help South America (he says), in the name of God, let us do it. 
Let us be sure, however, that we help and not hinder. Protestant 
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propagandism in Latin countries has not so far demonstrated great skill 
in ministering to the people. The missions in Italy, France, Spain, Quebec 
and elsewhere—they are all pre-eminently respectable and pre-eminently 
unsuccessful. It looks as though the Latin people and the Latin Church 
must travel together. Perhaps we can help them by administering to our 
own people in their midst, and trying to set a good example. Perhaps in 
this way we can help them to be better Catholics. To try to help them by 
converting them from Catholicism to Protestantism is to hurt them. The 
converted Catholic does not make a good Protestant. Has the Panama 
Congress any special genius for making South Americans better Catholics ? 
If not, the Episcopal Church will serve a broader purpose by keeping out 
of it.”” Good example is sorely needed among all sections of the human 
family—pagan, Protestant and Catholic. But it certainly is not given 
by the men who begin by a campaign of slander and end by an organised 
attempt to make Southern Catholics traitors to their faith. 


In the June issue of the Month Fr. Sydney Smith has an article that 
will repay careful reading by every student of the Church tract. It isa 
commentary on the famous maxim, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus of St. Vincent of Lerins. The theme was suggested by the new 
edition of the Commonitorium contributed by Mr. Moxon to Canon Mason’s 
series of Cambridge Patristic texts. Fr. Smith discusses the meaning of 
the principle : shows in what sense the Saint himself understood it, and 
indicates, again on the Saint’s authority, the essential limitations so often 
forgotten by those who would like to use it as a weapon destructive of 
Catholic development. On account of their importance, we may be 
allowed to present the two most famous passages of the work as they 
appear in the new translation. 


J J J 
« * “° o“,° 


The first is St. Vincent’s description of his test of Catholic truth :— 


“Within the Catholic Church itself (he says) we must take the 
greatest care to hold that which has been believed everywhere, at all times, 
and by all, for it is this which is truly and properly Catholic, as the meaning 
and character of the name itself indicates, since it denotes that which 
includes almost everything universally. To this, however, we shall attain, 
if we attach ourselves to universality, antiquity, and consent. Moreover, 
we shall attach ourselves to universality, if we confess that to be the true 
faith which the whole Church throughout the world confesses ; to antiquity, 
if we depart in no whit from the meanings which it is manifest that our 
holy predecessors and fathers united to proclaim; and to consent, if 
among the ancients themselves we attach ourselves to the definitions and 
judgments of all, or at least of nearly all, the bishops and teachers.” 
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The second is his plea for development, for the explicit formulation 
of truths implicitly maintained from the beginning. 


* But will any one ask (he continues later on): Is there to be 
no progress in religion within the Church of Christ ? Certainly there is 
to be progress of the fullest kind. . . . But such that it be progress in 
the faith, not change of faith. Progress involves that each thing be 
enlarged from within, change that one thing be transformed into 
another. . . . . Let the religion of souls imitate the analogy 
of bodies, which though in the course of years they evolve and unfold 
their parts remain nevertheless the same throughout. . 

Children have the same number of members as men, and if there are 
some which are brought forth at the time of mature age, they were im- 
planted from the first in the potency of the seed, so that nothing which 
is put forth in old age is new but was latent previously in boyhood. 

So likewise the doctrine of the Christian religion should follow the same 
laws of growth and become consolidated in the course of years, expanded 
in time, exalted with age, remaining nevertheless incorrupt and unpolluted, 
be complete and perfect in the measure of all its parts, all its own members 
and senses, admitting of no change whatever, of no loss of what belongs 
to it or any variation in its outlines.” 


© 7 
o¢ *° °° 


An article in the March number of the Eeclessastical Review cannot 
fail to arouse interest at the present time in regard to the legal position 
of Catholics in the United States. The contributor calls attention to the 
fact that though the Federal Constitution guarantees full religious liberty 
it does not prevent the individual states from enacting laws that might be 
prejudicial to the interests of a particular religious body. In support of 
this view he cites a decision of the Supreme Court given in the case of 
Father Permoli against the authorities of the city of New Orleans. It 
seems that during the great fever epidemic of 1842 this priest held a funeral 
service over the body of one of the victims of the plague although the city 
authorities had prohibited all such ceremonies. The priest was summoned 
before the courts and was condemned to pay a fine, and this verdict was 
sustained in the Supreme Court of the United States. In giving the 
decision of the Court the Chief Justice of that day, himself a Catholic, 
laid it down, that the Federal Constitution provided merely that Congress 
should pass no law for the establishment of any religion or against the 
free exercise of religion ; but it did not contain any guarantee that the 
interests of a particular religious body might not be prejudiced by the 
laws of individual states. In view of recent developments in some of the 
states, this decision should be carefully borne in mind by the Catholics 
of America. 


In these days, when Europe is being devastated by war, it would be 
grateful relief to all concerned were there some power strong enough to 
enforce a new “‘ Truce of God.” During the Middle Ages, when nearly all 
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the great feudal barons were more or less independent rulers and when 
national unity as we understand it was as yet a dream, petty wars were 
the order of the day. The lay authorities were not strong enough to 
exercise any controlling influence, but the Church stepped in to protect 
the interests of the poor and to prevent the useless shedding of blood. 
From a very early period it had been an accepted principle that on Sunday 
no war should be waged. Later on (in 1207) a local French Council 
prohibited under severe penalties all acts of warfare from Saturday 
evening until Monday morning. Gradually the prohibition was extended 
to other days in the week—e.g., to Thursday, in memory of the Ascension, to 
Friday, in memory of the Passion of Our Lord, and to Saturday, in memory 
of Christ’s Resurrection. At a later period the Truce was extended so as 
to cover the entire seasons of Advent and Lent. The result was in the 
end that only about eighty days were available for what might be termed 
private as opposed to international war. The Truce was enforced by the 
heaviest spiritual penalties. It did not end war, but it did much to lessen 
the horrors of war, and it marked the beginning of the movement which 
rendered private wars of rare occurrence. 














Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 


1. 


REVERENTIAL FEAR AS A MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENT. 
[Decided 31st July, 1915: published 3rd April, 1916}. 


Cases of this kind are rare in these countries. The reverential fear 
entertained for parents, guardians or other superiors, is seldom alleged 
against the binding force of a matrimonial alliance already contracted. 
And it is just as well. The Roman authorities look with an unfavour- 
able eye on pleas of the kind, and admit them only when there is evidence 
of continued importunity, threats, violence or other exceptional circum- 
stances. In that they show their wisdom. An exaggerated provision 
for freedom of contract would be a menace to the stability of married 
life, and lead to the most deplorable disorder in social relations. 

Seeing that priests, however, may be confronted any day with the 
exceptional case, we think that the main points connected with this Rota 
decision may be of interest. A girl named Germana Surcouf was left 
by her dying mother to the care of a Madame Duplessy, and was treated 
with such kindness and affection that she developed in return an 
exaggerated gratitude, and was determined not to give any offence, even 
the slightest. When she reached the age of 22, her friend became very 
anxious for a marriage between her and a M. de Serres, and, chiefly 
with a view to that end, adopted her, in 1909, according to the provisions 
of the French law. The marriage took place two months later, but was 
so unhappy that a civil separation followed in 1911. The lady applied 
to the Diocesan Ecclesiastical Court and was given a declaration of 
nullity on the ground of violence and fear. The ‘‘ defender of the bond ”’ 
appealed to the Rota, and the present decision is the result. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 





NICIEN. 
NULLITATIS MATRIMONIL (SURCOUF-DE SBRBRES). 
The Church Law. Various kinds of Reverential Fear. 


Iuxta definitionem a iure romano desumptam et ab omnibus receptam, 
metus est: instantis vel futuri periculi causa mentis trepidatio. Metus 
est gravis, si periculum vel malum quod timetur, est grave, sive sit in 
se seu absolute grave, sive sit grave tantum relative ad personam quae 
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timet, v. g. ad feminam, puellam. . . . Quod si periculum seu maium 
non sit grave neque relative, metus est levis. Porro notissium est solo 
metu gravi (ceteris concurrentibus requisitis, scilicet ut sit iniustus, et 
in ordine ad extorquendum consensum matrimonialem incussus) dirimi 
matrimonium. Omnia enim loca iuris, quae de irritatione matrimonii ob 
metum agunt, expresse dicunt aut supponunt metum debere esse gravem 
seu cadere in constantem virum. [Passages cited]. Porro in foro 
ecclesiastico frequens esse solet inquisitio de metu  reverentiali, 
praesertim in re matrimoniali, et quaeritur utrum dirimat matrimonium 
cui quaesito respondendum est: Metus reverentialis, per se, non dirimit 
martimonium. Dupliciter enim metus reverentialis intelligi potest. 
Primo modo per illum intelligitur reverentia et verecundia, quibus 
inferior erga superiorem, v. g. filius erga parentes, affici solet, ita ut 
propter illam reverentiam, plura faciat inferior, me  superiori 
displiceat, aut huius praeceptis, monitis, consiliis, obtemperet 
quia non audet ei contradicere. In hoc sensu intellectus, metus reve- 
rentialis non dirimit matrimonium: imo nec est metus proprie dictus, 
quia sine formidine alicuius periculi aut mali metus non intelligitur. 
Altero modo per metum reverentialem intelligitur, prater dictam vere- 
cundiam et reverentiam, etiam timor offensionis superioris; quae offensio 
utique malum est pro inferiore. Verum, etiam in hoc altero sensu, metus 
reverentialis, per se, non dirimit matromonium; praefata enim offensio 
superioris, licet sit malum, non tamen in iure habetur uti malum grave, 
neque pro puella. In iure romano, matrimonium initum ex solo prae- 
cepto seu coactione patris, absque minis aut aliis huiusmodi adiunctis, 
non censetur invalidum. . . . . Revera, cum ex hypothesi, absint 
minae, et verbera, et gravia iurgia, signum est dictam  superioris 
offensionem non esse malum ita grave, etiam pro puella. Unde metus 
reverentialis simplex non dirimit matrimonium. 

Sed aliud est, quando praeter simplicem metum offensionis supe- 
rioris, occurrunt adiuncta ex quibus efficiatur etiam virum aut feminam 
constantem graviter tubari; inter huiusmodi adiuncta, doctores env- 
merant minas, gravia iurgia, verbera, importunas et diuturnas preces, 
aut etiam signa gravis et perpetuae indignationis ex parte superioris: 
quorum omnium adiunctorum ponderatio reliquitur aestimationi iudicis. 
In his ergo casibus, metus reverentialis, non iam simplex sed mixtus 
seu qualificatus, fit vere gravis et dirimit matrimonium. _[Sanchez, 
Pichler, Barbosa, Reiffenstuel, &c., the Council and the Rota, cited in 
support]. 


The Facts of the Case. 


They are given as above. The gir!’s attitude is described in her 
own words:—‘*‘ Mr. de Serres me fut violemment antipathique 
dés le jour ot il me fut présenté. Il voulut danser avec 
moi; je l’abondonnais quelques instants aprés, en priant une de 
mes compagnes de l’entretenir, car il me déplasait souverainement. 
Quelques jours aprés, Mr. de Serres demanda ma main 4 Mme. Duplessy. 
Ma mére adoptive apprit de moi que je n’aimais pas le jeune homme, 
qu’un mariage avec lui n’était pas 4 désirer. Ella insista. Une per- 
sonne amie en laquelle elle avait toute confiance venait presque cha- 
que jour la relancer. Mr. de Serres lui avait fait entre temps des con- 
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fidences mensongéres qui l’avaient émue, et l’avaient amenée 4 conclure 
qu’en donnant sa fille adoptive & ce jeune homme, elle aurait auprés 
d’elle une famille qui serait la bénédiction des ses vieux jours. Des 
renseignements pris sur la famille achevaient de la convaincre: le 
mariage me fut carrément proposé. Si Mme. Duplessy avait lu dans 
mon ame, elle ne l’aurait pas fait. Si elle avait été ma mére, j’aurais 
impitoyablement dit non. Mais dans la circonstance elle était plus 
qu'une mére, se donnant elle-méme & mon avantage ce que la nature 
ne lui avait pas donné, et me comblant d’une affection gui n’a pas 
d’exemple. Je n’eus pas la force de lui résister.’” Matrimonium ergo 
Germana cum dicto iuvene contraxit, quia matri adoptivae firmiter has 


nuptias proponenti, resistere non est ausa, ne ipsam, post tanta ab ea 
oftenderet. 


The Point at Issue. The Judges in favour of the Marriage. 


Quaeritur itaque utrum hic metus, ex quo Germana matrimonium cum 
Emmanuele contraxit, sufficiens fuerit ad dirimendum hoc matrimonium. 

Porro, ex actis causae, negative respondendum censuerunt RR. DD. 
Auditores. Utique, ut iam insinuatum est, Germana matrimonio con- 
sensit, qui timuit ne matri adoptivae displiceret, ne eam offenderet. 
{Her own words are quoted]. Igitur Germana metum reverentialem 
passa est; sed erat metus reverentialis simplex, non mixtus aut 
qualificatus; ut enim patet ex actis, mater adoptiva Germanae nec 
minas, nec verbera, nec gravia iurgia, nec preces importunas et instan- 
tissimas unquam adhibuit; quorum omnium ne minimam quidem men- 
tionem facit Germana, aut ullus testis. 


Possible Objections : The Girl’s Disposition and her Mother’s. 


Nec dicatur Germanam fuisse timidam, mitem atque docilem et, 
ex altera parte, in re de qua agitur, diam Duplessy fuisse propositi 
tenacem, et Germanae matrimonium cum Emmanuele non tam propo- 
suisse quam imposuisse, et quidem firmiter et constanter.—Verum non 
nimium attendenda est Germanae timiditas. [Evidence given that her 
timidity was more apparent than real]. Igitur potius  vide- 
batur timida quam erat; ceterum, tempore matrimonii, viginti unum 
annos nata erat, unde non amplius erat puella. Quod attinet ad matrem 
eius adoptivam, quoad matrimonium de quo agitur, erat quidem propo- 
siti tenax, uti patet ex attestationibus testium; attamen rationes quae 
ipsam movebant non erant absolute urgentes; harum praecipua erat, 
ut dictum est, quia sperabat filiam adoptivam, Emmanueli nuptam, 
domi cum viro remansuram, et sibi curas in senectute impensuram ; 
verum cum diia Duplessy ditissima esset, procul dubio aliter sibi in 
senectute providere potuisset. Unde timor quo Germana affecta erat, 
fines metus reverentalis simplicis non egrediebatur. [The girl was in- 
fluenced but not compelled: as is proved by witnesses and by herself}. 
‘Non (she said), je n’ai pas donné un plein et libre consentement A ce 
mariage, non pas que j’aie été forcée, mais influencée.”’ 
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She Consented to the Marriage, though with some Reluctance. 


As is proved by the following considerations : — 
1°. Ante matrimonium, Germana sponso nunquam declaravit se illi 
non nisi coacte nupturam. [Proved by the evidence of both]. Porro, 
uti experientia docet, pullae quae vero metu ad nuptias cogun- 
tur, sponso ante matrimonium declarare solent se illum odium prosequi, 
ut hoc saltem modo sponsalia resolvere tentent. 
2°. Item ante matrimonium, ad nullum Germana recurrit, qui 
potuerit ipsam ab influxu matris adoptivae liberare; suam enim contra 
matrimonium repugnantiam vel patri adoptivo, vel proprio patri, vel etiam 
quibusdam sponsi cognatis aperire potuisset, eorumque opem contra 
matris adoptivae influxum implorare; verum hoc non fecit: uni famulae 
suae, luliettae Brocard, sensus suos intimos concredidit; quod erat, ut 
patet inefficacissimum. Porro non sic agere solent puellae, vero metu 
ad matrimonium coactae, quae ad cognatos et amicos recurrunt, ut pro 
ipsis apud metum inferentem interveniant. 
3°. Pariter ante nuptias, cum iam ei matrimonium cum Emmanuele 
propositum fuisset, libere aceptavit adoptionem; in iure enim Geallico 
(Codex civ., art. 353), ut adoptio fiat, requiritur consensus adoptandi, 
et ideo fieri nequit adoptio, nisi postquam adoptandus maioritatis annos 
compleverit (ibid., art. 346). Germana ergo acceptavit adoptionem ; porro 
hoc signum est ipsam non adeo repugnasse matrimonio cum Emma- 
nuele; si enim huic matrimonio vere repugnasset, adoptionem non tam 
facile acceptasset ex qua minus libera remanebat ad hoc matrimonium 
reiiciendum. ; 
4°. Die matrimonii, sive in ipso ritu sacro, sive extra, non modo in 
Germanae actis gestisque nihil insoliti notatum est, sed etiam laets 
videbatur. [The testimony of several witnesses quoted]. 
5°. Ceterum addit Germana se matrimonio acquievisse: in interro- 
gatorio suppletivo, ad hoc quaesitum 10: ‘‘ Quand, A l’église, vous avez 
affirmé votre consentement, que signifiait pour vous cette parole?,”’ re- 
spondit: ‘‘ Je pensais que je devais acomplir tout mon devoir d’éspouse, 
et essayer de faire mon bonheur; qu’en acceptant les charges, je devais en 
accepter les conséquences ’’; et in priori interrogatorio, ad hoc quae- 
situmm 18: ‘‘ N’avez-vous pas, par des relations conjugales librement con- 
senties, au moins ratifié aprés coup votre consentement? ’’ respondit 
** J’ai considéré qu’il était de mon devoir de me préter & ses demandes 
(scilicet mariti) et pour amoindrir mon malheur. J’avais 1l’espérance 
que mon union pourrait peut-étre devenir acceptable. Du reste ma 
crainte que j’avais d‘étre malheureuse n’était qu’une impression, et 
j’espérais qu’& force de douceur je pourrais le gagner.’’ Quae omnia 
confirmat maritus: ad hoc enim quaesitum 8: ‘‘ Quels furent ses sen- 
timents envers vous aprés le mariage? sa maniére d’agir était-elle 
d’une personne qui se croit vraiment mariée? ’’ respondit: ‘* Qui, apres 
le mariage, et pendant un certain temps, elle a eu l’air de se conduire 
comme une personne vraiment mariée.’”’ 
6°. Tandem, uti apparet passim in actis, propria ratio quae Germanam 
ad acceptandum matrimonium movit, est gratitudo, licet exaggerata, 
qua erga parentes suos adoptivos, propter recepta ab eis beneficia, sffi- 
ciebatur, et qua factum est ut eis matrimonium proponentibus displi- 
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cere noluerit. [Abundantly proved by several quotations]. Quae 
animi dispositio longissime distat a metu; metus enim qui dirimit 
matrimonium debet.esse ab extrinseco; porro in Germana gratitudo et 
eius ‘* exaggeratio ’’ erant ab intrinseco. 


Arguments Against the Marriage Answered. 


1°. [The evidence of Mme. Duplessy and of another is quoted as 
showing that the girl refused consent up to the very moment of the 
marriage] Answer:—1° Concilianda sunt haec verba cum verbis 
ipsius actricis, quae, uti vidimus, aperte dicit se matrimonio 
acquievisse, seu illud acceptasse, seque, propter gratitudinem, obli- 
gatam putasse ad obtemperandum voluntati parentum  adopti- 
vorum ; unde dicendum est Germanam acquievisse quidem matrimonio, 
non tamen sine aliqua repugnantia, quae usque ad ipsum 
matrimonium perduravit; 2° Quod ergo, iuxta verba diiae Duplessy, 
ipso mane matrimonii, sensus suos intimos matri suae adoptivae ape- 
rire ausa non fuerit, id provenit ex metu reverentiali; verum cum nun- 
quam fuerint, ex parte matris adoptivae, neque minae, neque verbera, 
neque iurgia, etc., hic metus remansit intra fines metus reverentalis 
simplicis, et proinde inefficacis ad dirimendum matrimonium; quod eo 
magis dicendum est, quod, die matrimonii, ritus civilis adoptionis iam 
perfectus erat, et proinde Germans nihil amplius timendum habebat, 
nec privationem adoptionis, nec exheredationem ; iure enim civili Gallico, 
uti dictum est, filius adoptivus in hereditate parentum adoptivorum 
eadem iura habet, quae filius legitimus. 

2°. [The girl, it is alleged, stood in fear of the serious, lasting dis- 
pleasure of her adopted parents. That was no mere “‘ reverential ’’ fear. ] 
Answer:—1°. Revera, secundum sententiam Sanchezii, indignatio 
gravis et perpetua patris aut superioris, metui reverentiali adiuncta, 
sufficit ad dirimendum matrimonium. [Sanchez quoted: Barbosa, 
D’Annibale, and Wernz cited ] Verum haec praesenti  speciei 
applicari nequeunt; Germana enim proprie non timebat indig- 
ationem parentum adoptivorum, sed tantum eorum aliqualem 
offensionem (‘‘ils m’en auraient toujours voulu’’), quae multum 
inter se distant; insuper, cum non praecessissent minae, nec iurgia, nec 
alia huiusmodi, Germanae timor non erat probablis, qualem requirunt 
supra relati auctores, sed mera phantasia; quod eo magis dicendum 
est, quod diia Duplessy semper fuerat in filiam adoptivam benevola, 
imo benevolentissima, et hoc ipsum matrimonium bonum et gratum 
Germanae futurum esse sperabat. Ceterum de hac diuturna offensione 
parentum adoptivorum sola loquitur Germana; de probabilitate enim 
talis offensionis alte silent omnes testes. Tandem, uti iam supra dictum 
est, concilianda sunt citata verba Germanae cum aliis eiusdem verbis, 
quibus dicit se ex gratitudine matrimonium acceptasse. 

3°. [She was afraid, it is said, of losing her adoption and inheritance. 
The loss would be serious: so was the fear.] Answer:—1° Non constat 
diam Duplessy minas intentasse Germanae de privatione adoptionis, si 
matrimonium cum Emmanuele non acceptaret. [The words of Ger- 
mana and of her mother given]. 2° Quidquid sit, ipsa Germana asserit 
Se, non ex illis hypotheticis minis, sed ex gratitudine matrimonium 
acceptasse. [Herownevidence]. 3° Ceterum, notandum est, ad iuris 
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abundantiam, timorem privationis adoptionis et consequentis hereditatis, 
non fuisse, pro Germans, metum gravis mali, qualem leges cononicae re- 
quirunt ad dirimendum matrimonium ; timor enim ille (posito quod revera 
fuisset in mente Germanae) erat potius timor amissionis lucri, ad quod 
lucrum ius nullum habebat, seu, modo praecisiori, quod non erat ei 
debitum ; porro doctrina communis et certa est, timorem amissionis lucri, 
quod non est alicui debitum, non irritare matrimonium, sicut nec quem- 
libet contractum; et ratio urgens est: contrahere enim matrimonium 
ne lucrum amittatur, est contrahere, non metu mali, sed spe lucri. [Cf. 
Sanchez and Pontius]. Porro Germanae debita non erat adoptio, nec 
proinde consequens hereditas. 

4°, [It is hard to reconcile real consent with the early appeal for a civil 
separation.} Answer:—1° Haec cohabitationis coniugalis brevitas nullo 
modo repugnantise Germanae contra matrimonium tribuenda est; iam 
enim supra vidimus, et ex ipsis Germanae verbis demonstravimus, illam 
matrimonio acquievisse propter gratitudinem: et, matrimonio semel 
inito, illam onera matrimonii generose acceptasse, cum spe conversandi 
in charitate et pace cum marito; 2° aliis causis tribuenda est vitae 
coniugalis brevitas et separatio, scilicet iurgiis frequentibus ex parte viri, 
cuius indoes insolita erat, et erga uxorem immitis. 


The Decision of the Rota. The Marriage Upheld. 


His ergo omnibus tam in iure quam in facto consideratis, et bene 
perspectis. . . . Nos infrascripti Auditores. . . . decernimus, 
declaramus et definitive sententiamus, non constare de nullitate matri- 
monii inter Germanam Surcouf et Emmanuelem de Serres, ideoque, infir- 
mata sententia iudicis primase instantiae, ad dubium propositum respon- 
demus: Negative. Statuentes praeterea eamdem Germanam Surcouf ad 
expensas iudicii et ad taxam pro sententiae expeditione solvendas 
teneri. 

[Another case decided on similar lines (Nov. 4th, 1915), is given in 
the fifth number of the Acta (pp. 158, sqq.). The husband was the 
petitioner this time. According to his own statement he was afraid of 
many things: afraid of his relatives, afraid of scandal, afraid of having 
three deaths on his conscience—for the girl had threatened to poison 
herself if he refused to marry, and her mother and grandmother would 
surely die of grief! The Rota reduced these fears to their real dimen- 
sions : easy answers were forthcoming to all his objections; and the same 
answer was given as above]. 


a, 
WAR AND THE RECITATION OF THE OFFICE. 
[Decided 17th March, published 3rd April, 1916}. 


The difficulty of interpreting a Roman reply properly is well illus- 
trated by the documents given below. The Penitentiary was asked, on 
the 15th March, 1912, whether a cleric, mobilized as active soldier or 
for attendance on his wounded comrades, was freed thereby from the 
obligation of reciting his office. The reply was—‘‘ During the war and 
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proximate preparation for it, yes ’’; and was understood pretty generally 
as applying to all clerics on the military roll. But wrongly. The in- 
terpretation, as we learn from the decision given on the 17th March last, 
was not in harmony with the intention of the Holy See. The exemption 
applies only to those on the field of battle: others must be guided by the 
general law. 


SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 


I.—The Original Reply. 


‘*Utrum ab Officii Divini lege liber existat clericus in Sacris con- 
stitutus, quem bellica convocatio seu, ut aiunt, mobilitatio ad functio- 
nem adiudicavit militis vel activi vel ministrantis commilitonibus 
vulneratis? Quatenus negative dignetur Sanctitas Vestra praefatos 
slericos durante bello eximere.’’ 

Resp. : Ad primam partem: Durante bello eiusque proxima praepara- 
tione affirmative. Ad secundam partem: Provisum in prima. 


II.—The Misinterpretation Corrected. 


Quum plura dubia atque quaesita circa declarationem, a Sacra Poe- 
nitentiaria die 15 martii 1912 datam, huic Sacro Tribunali proposita 
tuerint, ad tollendam deplorabilem ac a Sanctae Sedis mente prorsus 
alienam interpretationis latitudinem qua praedicta declaratio ad omnes 
generatim extenditur Clericos in Sacris constitutos, qui in praesenti 
bello quomodocumque inter milites accensentur, Sacra Poenitentiaria, 
ne Sanctae Sedis benignitas in grave vertatur spiritus ecclesiastici detri- 
mentum, muneris sui esse ducit, annuente Ssmo Dito Nostro Bene- 
dicto PP. XV, sequentem authenticam edere declarationem : 


“‘Clerici qui, licet in Sacris constituti sint, nihilominus coacti fue- 
runt interesse bello, tum solum excusantur ab obligatione Divini 
Officii recitandi quum actu in acie seu in linea et loco certaminis 
versantur; secus vero tenentur ad Divinum Officium in horis liberis 
quo meliori modo potuerint recitandum; in casu vero gravis sui vel 
aliorum incommodi se gerere possunt ac debent (audito si potuerint 
proprio confessario) iuxta normas generales a Theologis traditas.’ 


III. 
WAR AND ECCLESIASTICAL IRREGULARITIES. 
[Decided 3rd April, published Sth May, 1916]. 





In regard to clerics, who contract an irregularity of bodily defect as 
a result of the present conflict, and who look for a dispensation to be 
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admitted to higher orders or to exercise those received, the regulation 
is to be:— 

1°. When the cleric is in major orders, application must be made to 
Rome in each individual case. 

2°. When he is not, it is inexpedient that he should be promoted. 

As far as we can see, this does not affect any special privileges that 
Bishops have got, nor the faculties given to confessors for occult cases 
of necessity falling under the decree of June 23rd, 1886 These latter 
faculties were the subject of a petition presented by the Holy Office on 
March 28th, 1906,granted by the Pope on the following day, and pub- 
lished by a direction of the Holy Office on September 6th, 1909." 


DECISION OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


Ab hac Sacra Congregatione de disciplina Sacramentorum quae- 
situm est, quomodo locorum Ordinari se gerere debeant : 

1) si qui clerici, sacris vel presbyteratus, vel diaconatus, vel sub- 
diacanatus Ordinibus initiati, praesenti bello contracta ex defectu cor- 
poris irregularitate, excedant, et ut ab hac irregularitate ad susceptos 
exercendos Ordines, vel etiam ad superiores recipiendos dispensentur, 
postulent ; 

2) si qui maioribus Ordinibus nondum initiati praesenti bello, pariter 
contracta ex defectu corporis irregularitate, excedant, et ut ab hae 
irregularitate ad sacros recipiendos Ordines dispensentur, postulent. 

Haec Sacra Congregatio, re mature perpensa, et facta de universis 
Ssmo Diio Nostro Benedicto PP. XV.relatione, respondit: 

Ad I. Recurratur in singulis casibus. 
Ad Il. Non expedire ut promoveantur. 


IV. 
DECISIONS OF THE CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION. 
A. 
BALLS AND DANCES. 
{[ Decided 31st March, published 5th May, 1916]. 


Two recent decisions of the Consistorial, though binding only in North 
America, are of interest to Catholics everywhere. The first deals with 
balls and dances. As everyone knows, there is a considerable difference 
of opinion regarding the lawfulness of these entertainments. Passages 
without number could be quoted from the statements of enthusiastic 
reformers who, so far as their words express their views, would seem 
to condemn dancing as a proximate occasion of sin in practically every 
case. But when the more balanced theologian, or even the reformer 
himself in a more scientific frame of mind, sets himself to define the 


1 Act. Apost. Sed., I, 677. 
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exact position, a change of tone is evident. Distinctions are drawn be- 
tween different classes of cases: accidental sources of danger are elimin- 
ated or provided for: abuses are condemned, and the normal case taken 
on its merits: with the result that we get a series of conclusions that 
avoid the extremes of strictness and laxity, and leave a ray of hope even 
for people unprepared for heroic sacrifices.' 

In the United States, it would appear, the liberal principle was for 
a time in the ascendant. Many years ago a custom grew up of having 
Catholic families assemble at dances—continued for many hours of the 
night, and attended with various forms of conviviality. It was defended 
on the ground that Catholics were brought to know one another better, 
and that the funds realized were devoted to pious purposes; and it gained 
such approval that the heads of charitable societies, occasionally even 
the priests of the place, presided at the functions. 

The Third Council of Baltimore (can. 290) ordered priests to take 
steps to have the custom abolished. But apparently the injunction was 
forgotten; the practices revived, and even spread to Canada. So the 
Consistorial was invoked, and, in the extract given below, decided in 
the sense of the Baltimore Statute. 

The decision, it will be noted, affects clerics only—not laymen. And 
it does not constitute a universal law. The particular circumstances 
that, we may believe, led to the decision are not fully stated. Though 
the prohibition throws light on similar problems in other places, it does 
not furnish a basis for a definitive decision. 


The Decree of the Consistorial. 


Quae (the facts given above) cognoscentes Emi 8. C. Consistorialis 
Patres, auditis pluribus locorum Ordinariis, et re multo cum studio 
examini subiecta, censuerunt, standum omnino esse sanctionibus a 
a Concilio Baltimorensi III statutis: et, probante SSino D. N. Bene- 
dicto PP. XV, decreverunt, sacerdotes quoslibet sive saeculares sive 
regulares aliosque clericos prorsus prohiberi, quominus memoratas 
choreas promoveant et foveant, etiamsi in piorum operum levamen et 
subsidium, vel ad alium quemlibet pium finem; et insuper clericos omnes 
vetari, quominus hisce choreis intersint, si forte a laicis 
moveantur. 

Hoc autem decretum publici iuris fieri et ab omnibus religiose servari 
Summus Pontifex iussit, contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 


viris pro- 


B. 
CLERICAL DRESS: A CANADIAN DISCUSSION. 


[ Decided 31st March, published 5th May, 1916}. 


The second decision referred to is on clerical dress. In the spirit 
of the Council of Trent (Sess. 14, ch. 6, de Ref.), the Quebee Synod 


? For a discussion of the various views, see J. E. Record, July, 1910. 
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recognised two forms of clerical dress—the cassock for sacred functions, 
the long black coat and clerical collar for civil use. To provide for 
changing circumstances, but without any desire to limit the Bishop's 
power, it prescribed also that the custom of the place should be fol- 
lowed. 

Doubts and disputes arose. They were submitted to the Consistorial 
in 1914. The answer has been given now, and is on the liberal side. 
It provides that :— 

1°. The didcesan custom is not to be changed without reason. But 
the Bishop may change it on certain conditions. 

2°. A priest travelling in an extern diocese may wear the same dress 
as he would at home; but 

3°. He may select the dress of the extern diocese if he so pleases. 
And for so doing he can neither be blamed nor punished by his Bishop. 


The Decision. 


Sacra haec Congregatio, cohaerenter‘ad litteras die 5 maii 1914 iam 
datas, censuit : 

1. Usum in dioecesi vigentem circa clericales vestes mutari sine 
causa non debere : iustam tamen libertatem singulis Ordinariis esse usum 
illum mutandi, requisito capituli vel consultorum dioecesanorum voto, 
si nova tempora et adiuncta hoc suadeant, Deo et Apostolicae Sedi 
dumtaxat rationem reddituris. 

2. Clericum a propria dioecesi in aliam migratem posse ibi vestem 
diocecesis suae retinere, quamvis diversam ab ea quae in loco est prae- 
scripta, dummodo sit una ex duabus a Patribus Quebecensibus probata: 
idque usquedum domicilium vel quasi domicilium ibidem non ineat. 

3. Sicut in ieiunii et abstinentiae lege aliisque similibus fas est pere- 
grinis loci usum sequi, ita pariter salvam esse cuilibet clerico 
potestatem se conformandi usibus loci ad quem transmigrat, quin ab 
Ordinario suo hac una de causa reprehendi vel puniri valeat. 


V. 
GREEK-RUTHENIANS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
[ Decided 27th March, published 3rd April, 1916}. 


Though the provisions made by the Propaganda for the Ruthenians 
in America are of practical importance only to a small section of our 
readers, we may summarise the main points of the decree. It fur- 
nishes another proof of the respect shown by the Catholic Church for the 
lesser rites. And the fact that Lemberg and Przemysl are Ruthenian 
dioceses may give it an added interest. 

The regulations briefly are :— 


1°. Priests and people of the Ruthenian rite in North America are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of the place. The latter is 
not to employ any Ruthenian priest not sent by the Propaganda. 

2°. The Ruthenians are to support their own churches and follow 
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their own rite. When they cannot visit a church of their own, they 
are to follow the Latin rite—without, however, losing their own, no 
matter how long the custom. 

8°. Domiciled Ruthenians cannot adopt the Latin rite without the 
sanction of the Propaganda. Even then, they may get permission to 
renounce it when they return home. And any priest who induces a 
Ruthenian to adopt the Latin rite is to be punished as the Propagande 
directs. 

4°, Ruthenians may confess to Latins, and vice versa. Both may 
receive the Eucharist consecrated according to either rite. When 
necessary, @ Latin priest may use fermented, or a Ruthenian unfermented, 
bread. But each must follow his own rite in administering the Sacra- 
ment. Also, in case of necessity, the Viaticum may be given by either. 

5°. Funeral dues go to the priest of the rite to which the deceased 
belonged. 

6°. The Ruthenians may, to avoid inconvenience to themselves, 
follow the local custom regarding fasts and feasts. 

7°. Marriages between Latins and Ruthenians are allowed. The 
wife may follow the husband’s rite, without losing her own. Legiti- 
mate children always follow the father’s rite. And the Ne Temere 
decree governs all marriages—even of Ruthenians among themselves. 

The last regulation is the only one that may seem strange. It is 
apparently against the principle [stated by the Propaganda, 8th Nov., 
1882, and confirmed (as regards the Ne Temere) by the Council, 1st 
February, 1908], that Orientals are not bound by disciplinary decrees, 
even universal, unless they be specially mentioned. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is found in the fact that the Ruthenians are nearer the Latin rite 
than are the other Orientals. Anyhow the regulation is not new. 
The Propaganda extended the Ne Temere to the Ruthenians in Gallicia 
on May 5th, 1911. 

[When on the subject of Oriental Catholics we may note that the 
privilege of saying three Masses on All Souls’ Day has been refused them 
(Propaganda reply, 15th-22nd March, 1916)]. 


VI. 
PRESUMED DEATH. 
[Decided 25th February, published 5th May, 1916}. 


When a new marriage is contemplated, ecclesiastical authorities 
have sometimes to decide on the evidence regarding the death of a 
former partner. In their interpretation of the Holy Office directions 
of 1868, they are often, as far as we have heard, more strict than the 
Romans themselves. The following case illustrates the milder method. 

A miner in America married in 1879. In 1890 his wife and family 
left to see their relatives, and the husband in his letters recommended 
them to remain in their new residence till the children should have made 
their first communion—the facilities for education there being consider- 
ably better. In his last communication he also stated that he was 
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going off to a place named, to see his own relatives. But he never 
arrived, nor from that moment (1890) was he, as far as could be dis- 
covered, ever seen or heard of. The wife had an offer of marriage 
subsequently, and appealed to the Bishop. There being no witness 
of the death, no one even that had even heard of it, the Bishop was in 
grave doubt, and sent the case to the Congregation of the Sacraments. 
And the decision, based on the probabilities described below, was that 
there was moral certainty of freedom, and that the woman might be 
allowed to marry again. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE DISCLIPINA SACRAMENTORUM 


No Direct Evidence, but the Indirect Sufficient. 


Augumenta.—In casu exposito desunt utique prabationes directae, 
siquidem nemo comparuit qui de viri morte tamquam testis vel ocularis 
vel auricularis testimonium proferre potuerit. Verum talia concurrunt 
adiuncta et circumstantiae quae, simul collecta, maximam probabili- 
tatem seu moralem certitudinem exhibent praesumptae mortis. 


The Probabilities in the Case. 


1°. [The absence was long, and the inquiries unsuccessful]. Ipse 
disparuit anno 1890, scilicet a vigintiquinque et amplius annis, quin 
vel min:mum de ipso resciri potuerit, etsi uxor et propinqui et Societas 
Fodinae Ferrariae, cui ille tamquam opifex addictus erat, nihil intenta- 
tum reliquerint ad eum reperiendum. 

2°. [He was attached to his family, and intended to come back}. 
Rationabiliter praesumi mnequit virum voluisse familiam  dese- 


rere. Ipse enim uxorem, liberos et parentes continuo prosequebatur 
amore. ‘‘ Felices—sic deposuit mulier in processu ecclesiastico sub 
iuramenti vinculo—in nostro matrimonio vivebamus. Deus tres filios 


nobis elargitus est, quos maritus meus maxime diligebat.’’ Huius 
dilectionis signa indubia habentur in epistolis ab eo uxori conscriptis, 
in quarum prostrema ipse nuntium dabat proximi sui itineris in locum R. 
ad suos parentes invisendos. Iamvero in praefatum locum R.—testi- 
bus iisdem propinquis—nunquam pervenit; neque de viro deinceps quid- 
quam auditum est. Ad excludendam insuper hypothesim desertionis 
familine maxime confert factum, in actis relatum, quod scilicet vir, 
minime dives, domum suam in loco W. deseruit supellectilibus instru- 
ctam, quin inde secum quidquam abduxerit. Hoc satis aperte manifestat 
eiusdem voluntatem eo redeundi cum uxore et filiis. 

3°. [For a man like him the journey was dangerous]. Animadverti 
insuper debent pericula quae in illis Americae regionibus viro impende- 
bant, dum iter peragebat. Ex actis enim processus apparet ad petendum 
locum R., in quo viri parentes exstabant, ipsum transfretare debuisse 
magnum lacum. Nil ergo mirum si praedictus faber ferrarius, affectus 
in brachio aliqua infirmitate, deditus vino et liquorum potionibus, uti 
testes referunt, in ipso itinere aliquo infortunio perierit. 
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4°, [Inquiries were made, even in the prisons]. Nec defuerunt in 
illis regionibus tum privatae tum publicae inquisitiones ad ipsum inveni- 
endum, quae nullum sortitae sunt effectum. In ipsis etiam regestis 
carcerum requisitum est eius nomen et cognomen, sed incassum. 

5°. [The general conviction was that he was dead]. Communis 
exorta est persuasio in iis locis fabrum ferrarium diem supremum obiisse 
causa alicuius infortunii, quin familiae quidquam patefacere potuerit. 
Et revera ex adiunctis nulla alia causa tam diuturnae ipsius absentiae 
rationabiliter assignari potest. 

6°. [The Bishop’s report was favourable]. Rmus Ordinarius acta 
processus remittens et amplum reddens testimonium de honestate et 
veracitate mulieris, suam profert favorarabilem opinionem super prae- 
sumptam viri mortem. 


Decision for Liberty. 


Emi ac Rmi Patres huius 8. Congregationis, in generali conventu 
habito die 25 februarii nuper elapsi, omnibus mature perpensis, propo- 
sito dubio: An oratrici permitti possit transitus ad alias nuptias 
in casu, respondendum censuerunt: affirmative. 


Vil. 
USE OF THE SUMMA OF ST. THOMAS. 
[ Decided 25th February, published 5th May, 1916]. 


The new Congregation for Seminaries and University Studies has 
given a reply on the use of the Summa. The work is to be employed, not 
merely as a book of reference, but as a text for lectures—in the sense that, 
while another text may be used to indicate the order and supply the 
“positive ’’ teaching, the Summa must form the basis of the 
“scholastic ’’’ exposition. To the query whether the 24 theses, de- 
clared by the Congregation of Studies to contain the genuine doctrine 
of St. Thomas, really do so, the reply is in the affirmative. To the 
further question whether they are obligatory on Catholic schools no direct 
answer is given: they are, however, to be put forward as “* safe direct- 
ing rules.”’ 





S, CONGRATIO DE SEMINARIIS ET DE STUDIORUM 
UNIVERSITATIBUS. 


The Preseription of the Late Pope, and the Queries. 


Cum Summus Pontifex Pius X, fel. rec. Motu Proprio Doctoris 
Angelici, edito die xx1x iunii MCMXIV, praescripserit ut in Universitatibus, 
magnis l.yceis, Collegiis, Seminariis, Institutis quae habent ex Apostolico 
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Indulto potestatem gradus academicos et lauream in Sacra Theologia 
conferendi, Summa Theologica Sancti Thomae tamquam textus habea- 
tur, et cum Sacra Studiorum Congregatio vigintiquatuor theses philo- 
sophicas, sibi ad examen propositas, germanam S. Thomae doctrinam 
continere, die xxIx iulii eiusdem anni, declaraverit, sequentia dubia ad 
hance S. Congregationem de Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus 
delata sunt : 


I. Utrum Summa Theologica S. Thomae habenda sit in Scholis de 
quibus supra, uti textus consultationis, vel uti textus praelectionum, 
saltem quoad partem scholasticam ? 

II. Utrum omnes vigintiquatuor theses philosophicae, a Sacra Stu- 
diorum Congregatione probatae, germanam S. Thomae doctrinam revera 
contineant, et, in casu affirmativo, utrum imponi debeant Scholis Catho. 
licis tenendae ? 


The Replies. 


Ad I. Summa Theologica 8. Thomae habenda est uti textus prae- 
lectionum quoad partem scholasticam quaestionum; ita scilicet ut, una 
cum aliquo textu, qui ordinem logicum quaestionum indicet et partem 
positivam contineat, habeatur prae manibus et explicetur Summa Theo- 
logica quoad partem scholasticam. 

Ad II. Omnes illae vigintiquatuor theses philosophicae germanam 
S. Thomae doctrinam exprimunt, eaeque proponantur veluti tutae nor- 
mae directivae. 

















Cheoloagical Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciestasticaL Recorp. (April, 1916).—Right Rev. J. S. 
Vaughan, ‘ Charles Joseph Eugene de Mazenod.’ [The life and activities 
of the founder of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate]. Dr. J. Byrne 
O’Connell, ‘ Modern Psychology.’ [A sketch of the essential principles— 
and of the development in England, Germany, France and America— 
of the theory variously described as that of “ Actuality,” “‘ Phenom- 
enalism,”’ or “ Associationism’’]. Rev. T. E. Garde, ‘The Dominican 
Biblical School during the War.’ [It is not dead, though Le Matin said 
so. Its story is given in the experiences of Fathers Doumeth, Janssen and 
Dhorme]. Veteran Catechist, ‘On Teaching the Catechism.’ [Examina- 
tion programmes may promote knowledge, but they do not foster piety. 
A new text-book, a new Commission, and special courses for Catechists, 
urgently needed]. Notes and Queries : [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; 
Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law; T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Corres- 
pondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Irish EccLesiasticaL Recorp. (May, 1916).—Rev. P. McKenna, 
‘The Illegality of Christ’s Trial before the High Priest.’ [Established by 
the want of provision for safeguarding the Accused’s interests, by the 
High Priest’s interrogation, by the absence of sufficient testimony, and 
by the character of the charge put forward]. Dr. J. Byrne O’Connell, 
‘Modern Psychology—lLI.’ [Refutation, on Scholastic principles, of the 
theory described in the writer’s first article]. Rev. B. V. Miller, ‘ The 
First Appearance of our Divine Lord after His Resurrection.’ [Devotional 
writers are guilty of a serious exaggeration when they say that an un- 
broken tradition supports the statement that Christ’s first appearance was 
to the Blessed Virgin : they are equally wrong when they say the view 
is obligatory on all really pious Catholics]. Notes and Queries : 
[Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—'Theology ; Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law ; T. Canon 
O’Doherty—Liturgy]. Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 





THE InisH EccLestIastTicaAL Recorp. (June, 1916).—Rev. D. Barry, 
‘The Care of the Sick.’ [Interesting presentation of the sounder views 
on Penance, the Eucharist, Extreme Unction, and Wills.] J. V. Brennan, 
‘Church Building’ [A valuable contribution to the discussion begun in 
the last July issue.] Rev. P. Boyle, ‘Sedulius Scotus of Liége’ [His 
life and writings.] K., ‘The Inspection of Catechism’ [Defence of the 
System.] J. P. Rushe, ‘ Trials of Some Irish Missionaries.’ [In the crisis 
of 1648.) W. A. Sutton, ‘St. Thomas and Dante on St. Paul’s definition 
of Faith. [Their interpretations different and independent.] Notes and 
Queries, as above. Index to the issues January-June, 1916. 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (April, 1916).—Benjamin B. 
Warfield, ‘‘ Redeemer” and “‘ Redemption.” [Makes a strong plea for 
the restoration of those ideas to theology in all their force.] Caspar 
Wistar Hodge, ‘ What isa Miracle?’ [Subjects recent theories to a varied 
and searching criticism, and explains a miracle as an immediate inter- 
vention of God in nature.] Henry William Rankin, ‘ Philosophy and the 
Problem of Revelation.’ (On the analogies between nature surveyed by 
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the philosopher and the supernatural revealed by God are based the very 
vocabulary of the Bible, the a posteriort theology of Butler, and the 
parables of Jesus. Philosophy and Revelation are not enemies, but allies 
and brothers.] Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Tue Montu. (April, 1916).—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ The Free Churches at 
the Cross Roads.’ [The failures of Nonconformity in the past, and the 
means for improvement in the future, as seen by the Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare, President of the Free Church Council. A mild criticism of his 
position]. F.C. Devas, ‘ Pour la France.’ [Verses suggested by an inscrip- 
tion on a Dominican’s grave in Gallipoli]. Marthe de L., ‘September 
1914 at Reims.’ [Adiary]. M.S. Daniel,‘ Missing.’ [Verse]. J. Rickaby, 
‘How to Teach Greek.’ [Not theological, but interesting to many 
theologians]. J. Ayseough, ‘French and English—VII. Noughts and 
Crosses.’ [More of the “ Ancient’s”’ friends—among them a dying German]. 
J. Keating, ‘Shakespeare Re-read.’ [‘He was always on the side of the 
angels ’]. G. Bliss, ‘ Herodias.’ [Verse]. Critical and Historical Notes. 
Topics of the Month. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Montu. (May, 1916).—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘The Pope’s latest 
Appeal for Peace.’ [The writer anxious not “ to say anything which could 
rightly be called criticism of the Pope ’’: but, as the Pope ‘‘ does not wish 
to recommend any settlement which . . . cannot be regarded as likely 
to be durable,” the German aims and methods are denounced as con- 
stituting an effective obstacle). J. Britten, ‘A Coming Campaign.’ 
{Proclaimed by Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., President of the National Church 
League. Catholics may await it with equanimity]. E. Cowell, ‘Some 
Relatives.’ [A domestic chronicle]. H. Thurston, ‘ Genuflexions and 
Aves.’ [An examination of ancient practices not without bearing on the 
early history of the Rosary]. J. Ayseough, ‘ French and English—VIII. 
Love’s Labour Lost.’ [Preparation for an act of mercy that turned out 
impossible]. H. §S. Dean, ‘Mr. Wilfrid Ward.’ [An appreciation of his 
work and character]. Critical and Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. 
Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


THE Monts. (June, 1916).—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘The Canon of St. 
Vincent of Lerins.’ [Referred to in our Notes.] F. W. Grey, ‘The 
Ontario School Controversy.’ [The campaign against the French language 
in Ontario : its national and religious bearings.|] J. Aysecough, * French and 
English.’ [Further experiences.| H Thurston, ‘ Genuflexions and Aves.’ 
[The manner in which the practice of genuflexions influenced the growth 
of the Rosary devotion ; some remarks on Father Mézard’s criticisms.] 
Miscellanea., &c., as above. 


THe EccriesiasticaL Review. (April, 1916)—Most Rev. S. G. 
Messmer, ‘The Catholic Hospital Association.’ [Its history and work : 
with reasons why it should be encouraged]. Dr. E. A. Pace, ‘ Suggestions 
from the Ritual.’ [The doctrinal and devotional significance of the 
blessings]. Rev. T. G. Duffy, ‘ The Romance of the Far Kast.’ [Missionary 
success not to be judged merely by the number of conversions, but by the 
subsequent care of the converted]. Rev. J. Grendel, ‘ The Missionary Idea 
in the Divine Plan -f “alvation.’ [Not the entire plan, but its centre 
and foundation]. Rev. W. P. H. Kitchin, ‘ Priests as Soldiers.’ [Their 
exploits in past centuries as well as in the present conflict]. Dr. J. J. 
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Walsh, ‘ Old-fashioned Spirituality and Some Modern Reversions.’ [The 
old ideas on Meditation, Examination of Conscience, Exemplary Reading, 
Direction, Temperaments, &c., justified by such a modern work as Payot’s 
Education of the Will]. Rev. J. C. Byrne, ‘ How the Pharisees became 
“Whited Sepulchres.”’ [Further proof and illustration of the writer's 
thesis that the “law” of St. Paul was the Pharisaic, not the Mosaic]. 
Studies and Conferences—Collections, Prohibition, Cases of Conscience, 
&c. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. 
Books Received. 


Tue EcciestasticaL Review. (May, 1916). —Rev. E. Crowley,‘ The 
International Influence of the Church in the Middle Ages.’ [Detailed 
proof of its widespread and beneficent character]. Rev. C. M. Thuente, 
‘Clergy Retreats.’ [Suggestions for making them still more fruitful]. 
Dr. P. J. Healy, ‘ Early Christianity and Slavery.’ [How the growth of 
the one gradually led to the decay of the other]. R. C. Wilton, ‘Some 
Hindrances to Conversion in England.’ [Among them the high social 
position of the Church of England and the supreme claims of private 
opinion}. Dr. J. C. Byrne, ‘The Conflict at Antioch.’ [The last of the 
Halachoth: with the writer’s summing-up of his series of articles]. 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences—Collections, Prohibition, Cases of 
Conscience, &c. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. 
Literary Chat. Books Received. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupigEs. (April, 1916).—C. H. 
Turner, ‘ Arles and Rome: The First Developments of Canon Law in 
Gaul.’ Rev. V. Bartlett, D.D., ‘'The Ordination Prayers in the Ancient 
Church Order. Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., ‘'The Deification of Man in Clement 
of Alexandria : Some Further Notes.’ [Against the view of Rev. G. W. 
Butterworth there is maintained by Father Lattey the position that this 
doctrine of Clement is not based merely on Platonism, but on Scripture, 
for example, on the identification by Paul of the Christian with Christ.] 
Rev. R. B. Tollington, D.D., ‘'The ''wo Elements in Marcion’s Dualism.’ 
[The first dualism is exegetical, the contrast between the Old and the New 
Testament, the second has an affinity with the Persian contrast between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman.] Rev. E. J. Robson, B.D., ‘ Rhythm and Intona- 
tion in St. Mark i-x’ Rev. W. W. Covey-Crump, ‘'The Situation of 
Tarshish.’ F.C. Burkitt, D.D., ‘'The Last Supper and the Paschal Meal.’ 
N. McLean, ‘ ‘Textual Criticism of the Old Testament.’ A. K. Clarke and 
N. E. W. Collie, ‘A Comment on Luke xii, 43-58.” Documents, Reviews, 
Chronicle, Recent Periodicals. 


THE Irish CHURCH QUARTERLY. (April, 1916)—Rev. R. W. Boyd, 
‘Alfred George Elliott, Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin and Ardagh.’ [An 
appreciation of the late Bishop. From the facts disclosed in the article, 
we may gather that he not only differed seriously from some of his brethren 
but was not always consistent with himself.) R.A. P. Rogers, ‘ Idealism 
and Realism.’ [A comment on Dr. D’Arcy’s God and Freedom in Human 
Experience—reviewed in our last issue]. Rev. W. S. Kerr, * Ireland and 
the War.’ [Too broad-minded a view, we fear, to recommend itself to the 
Ulster minority]. E. J. Gwynn, ‘The Stowe Missal.’ [An interesting 
contribution on the book as edited by Dr. Warner]. F. W. O’Connell, 
*Koheleth and Khayyam.’ [Ecclesiastes and Omar compared and con- 
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trasted. Speculation on their real convictions]. C. T. Ovenden, ‘ The 
Evolution of the Body and Mind in Man.’ [Evolution of the body not 
denied, but between instinct and mind there is a great gulf fixed]. Dis- 
cussion. Notices of Books. Magazines. 


Tue East anD THE West. (April, 1916)—The Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
‘West Africa and the War.’ Charles W. Farquhar, ‘ New Methods and 
Old Problems in West Africa.’ [There is the old problem of polygamy 
and female servitude and the essayist sighs for African blue stockings, and 
preachers of women’s rights.) Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., ‘ American Missions 
in Turkey.’ [In many places from one-fourth to one-third of the Christian 
population remain in Turkey, but in a most destitute, forlorn condition.”) 
Rev. D. McFadyen, ‘ Missionary Education in America.’ [Emphasizes 
the importance of the study of phonetics as a time-saver in the acquisition 
of native languages.] Barakat Ullah, ‘ Conflict of Religions in the Punjab,’ 
[Draws attention to the astounding neglect of the rights of women.] 
Rev. W. C. B. Purser, ‘A Christian Hermit in Burma.’ Herbert Kelly, 
S.S.M., ‘'The Pattern of a Missionary Church.’ Rev. P. B. Emmet, ‘ Our 
Attitude towards Hinduism; A Reply.’ [Suggest points of contact 
between Hindu apparently pantheistic thought and the Christian mysticism 
of St. Catherine of Genoa’s saying, “my Me is God.” A ground of agree- 
ment is to be found in the fact that man is the very image of God, lives 
and moves in God, becomes conscious of the very life of God’s cosmos 
manifested in and through himself—its sorrow, its sentiency, its growth, 
its yearning—from which is confusedly inferred that he enters into the 
transcendent life of the Source of the universe. The disagreement of 
Christianity with real Pantheism lies in the fact that the latter does not 
reckon a basic fact of life, the corruptness of our nature.] ‘The World 
Conference on Faith and Order.’ The Editor, ‘ Boniface, the Apostle of 
Germany.’ Editorial Notes. Reviews. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION Funp. (April, 1916).—I. D. C., ‘Col. Sir 
Charles Moore Watson.’ Dr. E. W. G. Masterman and Professor R. A. 8. 
Macalister, * Occasional Papers on the Modern Inhabitants of Palestine.’ 
Philip J. Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East’ (continued). [In an 
interesting article the writer claims that the methods of adornment for 
women and for men in modern Palestine are much the same as under 
the Old Testament.] E. J. Pileher, ‘Hebrew Weights in the Book of 
Samuel.’ Joseph Offord, ‘ Babylonian and Hebrew Theophoric Names.’ 
Joseph Offord, ‘ Archaeological Notes.’ Professor Camden M. Cobern, 
‘Dr. H. Clay Trumbull and Kadesh-Barnea.’ Notes and Queries and 
News. 
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The Sacraments. A Dogmatic Treatise by the Rev. JoserH 
Pou.e, D.D. Authorised English version, with some abridgement 
and numerous additional references. Vol, 1. THE SACRAMENTS IN 
GENERAL—BaPTISM—CONFIRMATION. 8vo. 328 pp. Cloth, 
6s. net. (Postage 5d.) 


This important treatise forms Vol. VIII of Pohle’s Dogmatic Theology. 
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‘** This work, now completed, has been done in a scholarly manner. The 
superiority of Tixeront’s method over that of the rationalist Harnack is 
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S.S. Consultor of the Biblical Commission. Authorised Translation. 
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controversy.’’—Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1916. 
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Hallucinations and the Resurrection.’ 


a 


UNTIL quite recently, it had been the custom of a certain 
class of critics of the New Testament to invoke the terms 
“hysteria,” “nervous diseases,” &c., to explain away the 
miraculous character of the cures attributed to the divine 
power of Christ. After the researches of the neuropatho- 
logists, and more especially of the clinical schools of Hyp- 
notism, the narrow limitations of suggestion as an effective 
means of healing disease have been thoroughly established 
and made evident, to some extent, even to the layman; while 
such phenomena as ulcerations and stigmatisations of the 
neurotic have been definitely shown to be self-inflicted and 
not, as formerly believed, the result of automatic post- 
hypnotic yw: Bosc Unfortunately, however, this 
greater definiteness in expression and clearness of issue are 
far from being evident in the use of the words “ visions,” 
“hallucinations,” “ delusions,’ and so on, not only among 
critics who do not claim to possess any special knowledge 


1 Those who may wish to investigate the question in greater detail 
will find the following works fairly representative of the subject-matter 
treated in this article :-— 


CRITICAL : Martineau—Seat of Authority in Religion. 
Renan—Vie de Jésus. 

Schmiedel—Encyclopaedia Biblica (Articles: “ Re- 
surrection,” “‘ Gospels ”’). 
Strauss—New Life of Jesus. 

PsycnoLocicaL: James—Text-book of Psychology. 
Janet—L’Automatisme psychologique. 
Ladd—Physiological Psychology. 
Titchener—Experimental Psychology. 

PSYCHIATRIC : Craig—Psychological Medicine. 
Krafft-Ebing—Text-book of Insanity. 
Stoddart—Mind and its Disorders. 

Tanzi—Text-book of Mental Diseases. 

SriritvaListic: Gurney—Phantasms of the Living. 

Myers—Human Personality. 
Podmore—Newer Spiritualism, &c. 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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of psychological and psychiatric phenomena, but sometimes 
even by those who, in their academical teachings, clearly 
distinguish between the various cases actually observed. 

Visions, dreams, trances, illusions and delusions are 
often to be met with indiscriminately grouped together or 
with ordinary persistence of images and with vivid repro- 
duction of sensations, so that the impression is left on the 
mind of the reader that these phenomena are identical in 
nature and import, and that the various terms are almost 
interchangeable. This is not to be wondered at, however 
serious its results may be. Experimental psychology and 
psychiatric medicine are still in their infancy, the latter 
especially, since greater importance is frequently attached 
to legal and administrative questions than to pathological 
research and mental therapeutics. Another cause of this 
regrettable condition is that very often phychiatrists have 
attempted to build up the pathology of the clinical cases 
without a solid foundation, in the shape of a thorough 
knowledge of experimental and rational psychology. In 
this way it is possible to explain to some extent the confu- 
sion not only in the terminology adopted by different 
writers, but also the vagueness of the systematic groups and 
the uncertainty with regard to the significance of the 
phenomena under observation. 

Leaving out of consideration the intimate nature of the 
processes to be examined, it is the special purpose of this 
article to group the several experiences which are frequently 
classed under the term “hallucination” or “ subjective 
vision,” so as to bring out the clinical significance of each 
, a This will, it is hoped, definitely establish the evi- 

ential value of the phenomena, at least as far as the 
Resurrection narratives are concerned. Whether the 
narratives be accepted as historical or not, it is necessary 
for the critic to realize what he really implies by attribut- 
ing them to natural phenomena of “ subjective vision” and 
the like. It is one thing to reject them as legendary because 
they claim to be miraculous, and quite a different thing to 
persuade oneself that they are “ ordinary, though somewhat 
rare, phases of an imaginative mind.” This latter is too 
vague, and, as will be shown later on, too obviously untrue 
to be allowed to figure any longer as a plausible explanation 
cf the Resurrection narratives. 
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The numerous cases vaguely classed as hallucinations 
may be grouped as follows, according to the recognised dis- 
tinctions adopted by most psychologists and psychiatrists, 
special stress being laid on their clinical significance so as 
to outline the limits of interchange between the groups and 
their evidential value in historical research. 

(a) Persistence and Reviviscence of Sensations: a per- 
fectly normal phenomenon observed in persons endowed 
with vivid imagination, being either elicited at will or on 
the occasion of an unusual and powerful stimulus. Thus, 
a deeply affecting scene may haunt the individual for hours 
or even days and months; or a magnificent sonata may 
ring in one’s ears for quite a long time after its execution; 
or a aauseous smell may seem to cling to one’s nostrils for 
ever so long. However, the persistent sensation with its 
accompanying afiective character is not actually continuous 
but keeps recurring at intervals with moments of greater 
and lesser intensity, the subject catching himself, as it were, 
watching the scene or following the pleasant strain or ex- 
periencing the noisome smell. More rare, but of the same 
kind, is persistence of sensations of touch and of taste. 

Persistence and reviviscence are characterized by the 
fixity of content and the persistence of the sensation. That 
is to say, taking the case of visual persistence, it is usually 
a tableau, or at most a series of tableaux, which haunt the 
imagination with one prominent feature at a time, the rest 
being quite vague and ill-defined. Thus it is most fre- 
quently one figure or rather a portion of a figure—a pair 
of eyes, or an attitude, &c.—which is prominent and per- 
sistent, now vivid, now more faded and indistinct. he 
attitude does not change, nor is the whole figure equally 
vivid or distinct : in fact, even in the rare cases when it is 
possible for the subject to direct his attention to other parts 
of the picture, the mere change of direction of the attention 
reverses the relative intensities (when it does not blot out 
the image completely) so that everything becomes indistinct 
but for that particular part. It is of importance to notice 
that the attitude does not change—e.g., the eyes seen will 
not blink, the head will not turn, the arm will not be lifted 
up, &c., from the particular position in which they happen 
to be represented. On the other hand a new por Hea may 
take its place after some time, but the subject is fully aware 
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of the change of scene. Similarly with auditory persist- 
ence: it is generally one phrase, or more frequently one 
word; or it is a motif or a particularly striking note which 
is heard in wave-like oscillations of intensity and repe- 
tition. The intensity of the phenomenon depends on the 
individual power of the sepeetantive memory or imagina- 
tion, as well as on the forcefulness of the original sensation. 
It represents a perfectly normal state of mind and the sub- 
ject recognizes the occurrence as a reviviscence or persist- 
ence of a former experience to which the mind also is 
directed. Their characteristics are fixity of content and 
persistence of the sensation as it were in the organ, accom- 
panying the subject everywhere and in whatever direction 
he may turn. 

(b) Closely allied to reviviscence and persistence of 
ordinary sensation may be mentioned the persistence of 
dreams in the waking state, so that the subject may not be 
able, for the time being, to distinguish between his dream- 
ing and waking state. This phenomenon cannot be called 
abnormal unless prolonged and frequent. A slight and 
occasional persistence of a particularly vivid dream is not 
uncommon and does not show pathological significance; nor 
does it give rise to delusions in such cases, the subject re- 
cognizing his dream as such, whatever interpretation he 
may attach to the cause or to the meaning of the dream 
itself. There are other cases, however, in which the dream- 
ing and the waking state are so merged that the subject is 
unable to distinguish between the two conditions and is not 
in possession of the whole consciousness of his self. Inter- 
esting as these pathological conditions are, they have no 
particular bearing on the matter under consideration, as no 
one has attempted to explain the N. T. narratives by som- 
nambulic and allied phenomena. 

(c) Illusions have also been confused with hallucina- 
tions properly so called. They are mistaken interpreta- 
tions of actual sensations, such as taking a tree in the dark 
for a man, or the rustle of the foliage for whispers. 
Sense-perception being a complex phenomenon in the pro- 
duction of which various sensations concur, it may well 
happen that the sensations of one organ are received under 
unusual or entirely new combinations of sensations from 
other organs. In such a case the sensation or rather group 
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of sensations may be mistaken for the familiar perceptions 
under the more usual conditions. In this way psychologists 
explain a large variety of interesting experiences of sense- 
data wrongly interpreted by the percipient mind and 
grouped differently as optical, auditory and other illusions. 

At other times, however, it is not the surroundings or 
conditions accompanying the actual sensation which are 
unusual, but the perceptive faculty itself that is under un- 
usual tension as, for example, in states of expectancy, fear 
or other emotional conditions. Under these circumstances, 
the sense-data are taken to mean more than they otherwise 
would signify, or are even distorted altogether. Thus it is 
well known that a suspicious man will interpret even trivial 
expressions of others far beyond their true signification ; or 
again, an expectant crowd may be made to interpret almost 
any sound into that of the military band or cavalcade or 
whatever the object may be that it is awaiting. 

In illusions it is not easy to draw a sharp line of demar- 
cation between normal and abnormal mental conditions 
accompanying them : most men have at one time or another 
misinterpreted sense-data; and what is more, have accepted 
as evidential what under more careful examination would 
have proved insufficient. Yet the illusions (which strictly 
speaking have thus been changed into delusions) would only 
be called errors of judgment being based chiefly on a hasty 
interpretation of sensations without the requisite examina- 
tion of their content, the subject being ready to modify his 
judgment should he come to examine the evidence more care- 
fully at any time. On the other hand it may so happen that 
the individual is dominated by strongly affective ideas? (of 
persecution or of grandeur) so that anything which bears 
even a faint relation to the dominant thought is construed 
in its light and given an importance which far exceeds that 
attached to it by any other person. Thus the illusion 
betrays an abnormal condition of the mind and may be a 
manifest sign of insanity, as will appear later on. It should 
be noted that, apart from the cases of hallucinatory or de- 
lusional insanity which will be considered further on, the 
illusion has reference to a misinterpreted fact, and there- 


* J.e., ideas which arouse passions as distinct from true emotions 
which are quite proportionate to and limited by the content of the idea 
itself and its associations. 
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fore in the nature of the case the sense-foundation of the 
illusion cannot have been clear and definite. For example, 
when 8. John called out to 8. Peter that it was the Lord 
Who was speaking to them from the shore, the beloved 
disciple might possibly have been the victim of an illusion 
seeing that they were some distance away from Him and 
the day was just breaking®; but when Peter had swum 
across to Him and paid homage and talked to Him® there 
was no more room for illusions unless it is assumed that 
Peter and his companions were in an advanced state of in- 
sanity. 

(d) Hallucinations. This term is strictly applied to 
sensations perceived as objectively real without any ex- 
ternal stimulus occasioning them—e.g., when a person 
believes he is seeing an object before him which does not 
really exist, his experience is a hallucination.’ The subject 
is entirely unaware that his sensation is exclusively his 
own, and he therefore acts upon it as if it had an external 
objective existence : he turns his head to listen or to answer 
back to the voice he hears, or else he stares at the particular 
end of the room where he sees his hallucinatory object, or 
he may hide his face from it or even run away. . . . It 
is always a pathological phenomenon and is not to be found 
in normal, healthy persons. The distinction between this 
condition and the others mentioned above is that the subject 
has absolutely no misgiving as to the objective and concrete 
reality of the content of his hallucinations. 

For our purpose, two types of hallucinations may be 
considered: the static and the progressive. The former 
are more or less vivid from the outset and definite in form— 
i.e., a definite set of words is heard, or a person seen in a 
particular attitude. They may occur as part of the clinical 
picture of the mental disease and their significance is then 
fairly obvious; or they may constitute the beginning of the 
malady. In this last case the hallucination gives rise to a 
state of mental stupor or dejection disturbing the normal 


3 John xxi, 7. 5 John xxi, 4. 
4 John xxi, 8. 6 John xxi, 10 ff. 
7 It is not intended, however, to exclude local stimuli produced by 
@ diseased organ, nor even hyper-sensitiveness of the organ, which detects 
stimuli imperceptible to the normal person. The distinctions adopted 
in this article are largely practical, for the reasons given above. 
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bearings of the patient; more frequently the hallucination 
is repeated and the patient passes on to mental disorgani- 
zation of a more or less complete type. (Hallucinatory in- 
sanity of some form.) 

When the hallucinations are progressive the subject 
may pass for a normal person for quite a long time since he 
jealously conceals the thoughts (usually of grandeur or of 
persecution) which guide his somewhat strange conduct 
towards his fellow-men and which are the ultimate cause 
of the hallucinations themselves. The patient in his insane 
delusions of self-importance of one kind or another 
(sanctity, nobility, talent,empire . . .) begins to interpret 
events and trivial occurrences in conformity with his de- 
lusions and according to the intellectual powers and edu- 
cation at his command. After these illusions, hallucina- 
tions begin to form, first vague and indefinite, then more 
and more vivid and precise. Thus, for example, a sus- 
picious individual may interpret his failures as due to 
jealousy of “others” (in general and still somewhat 
vaguely), then he may interpret accidental gestures and 
looks of acquaintances and of others also as if they were 
slights specially meant for him, and he may come to hear 
insulting remarks even from the occasional whispers of 
passers by. Later on, this fancied general ill-will or enmity 
towards him is attributed to some hidden excellence of his 
own (whether in the religious, social or intellectual order), 
and this conclusion will also fix the illusions to one set of 
persons and the hallucinations to definite forms of words 
or attitudes as the case may be. 

It is worthy of note that the hallucinations of delusional 
insanity do not become clear and definite in content until 
late when the mental disorganization is already advanced. 
The contents also of the hallucinations (and for that matter 
of the whole delusion however logically systematized) never 
exceed the intellectual equipment of the individual in the 
sense that he is not capable of original lines of thought and 
his well-knitted delusion, if anything, falls far short of the 
normal possibilities of his mental faculties. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the religious paranoiac who has heard of Chris- 
tianity can only assume a poor imitation of his own notion 
of the Christ, fixing his proofs on imperfect hallucinations ; 
or the paranoiac who believes himself to be Napoleon I can 
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often only imitate a few external attitudes of the Emperor; 
for their powers of interest and of assimilation of know- 
ledge are sadly limited by the range of the delusion, while 
the constitutional basis of their mental faculties is de- 
cidedly morbid, the general trend of the malady being 
towards a more or less complete disorganization of the per- 
sonality. 


From what has been said thus far it is apparent that to 
explain the visions narrated in the New Testament as mere 
subjective experiences is simply to state that they were hal- 
lucinations in the strictest sense of the word. In fact, the 
average Eastern is endowed with a vivid imagination, that 
is to say, he possesses the power of reproducing scenes once 
beheld or of hearing words once said to him. Indeed, with 
some of them, it is an easy thing actually to reproduce at 
will the sight of an object they may choose to think about, 
even to seeing an imaginary line. They know what it 
means to be haunted by a spectacle or a phantom of their 
own making even as the Apostles could think spontaneously 
of a “ phantom ” &—not as a tangible objective reality of a 
man or of an animal in flesh and blood, and yet as not 
altogether unreal. It is a “ ghost” just as much as what 
they see at night during their sleep is a “ dream” possess- 
ing for them some objective reality. Yet they would never 
call it physically objective : they would not swear to it that 
it was in flesh and blood like to themselves, much less would 
they stake their life on its objectivity; they do not identify 
it with a “ resuscitated ” y, nor do they ever dream of 
talking to it, much less of trying to clasp its feet; nor do 
they represent it as changing in attitude, gesticulating, 
> mma g eating and drinking—in fact it is not a “ living” 
thing at all, it is only a “ghost” or “phantom.” Thus 
apart from dreams, whatever abnormal object an Eastern 
may chance to see in the waking state is either a haunting, 
fixed, strictly subjective figure recognized by him as such, 
or else it is a transitory phantom-like, indefinite shape, also 
fixed in content, but somewhat objectified by him as a 
“ghost” or “ phantom.” <A conviction of objective vision 
in flesh and blood, that is to say a true hallucination, is not 


8 Matt. xiv, 26. 
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possible to the normal Eastern any more than to any other 
healthy person. 

It is of some importance, therefore, to note that those 
who relate the visions in the Resurrection narratives are 
Easterns and that they moreover make a clear distinction 
between phantoms, trances, dreams and the like and an ob- 
jective appearance in flesh and blood. Had it been a 
Northerner, unused to vivid visualization, who was experi- 
encing this physiological phenomena for the first time, the 
significance would perhaps have not been so great. But an 
Eastern who expresses clearly and with such emphasis his 
conviction of the objectivity of his vision, must either have 
actually encountered the person “seen” or he must have 
been suffering from delusional or ones manag insanity. 

Moreover, the Apostles were preaching to Easterns like 
themselves—either deeply religious Jews or highly imagi- 
native Greeks, &c.—and it is these ples, thorougly 
acquainted with phantoms, ghosts, and other vivid represen- 
tations of images who were persuaded of the reality of the 
bodily resurrection of the Lord, and so firmly as to stake 
their all and their very life on its truth. May not this fami- 
liarity with normal visualization be the reason why S. Paul 
in speaking to the Corinthians 1° of the witnesses of the Re- 
surrection omits all reference to women, so as to avoid that 
answer which the Apostles themselves had already given to 
them deliramenta mulierum" (idle talk of women, or in 
modern parlance “delusions of hysterical women ”’) ? 

Thus, the only form of mental disease which could pos- 
sibly produce the visions to individuals as described in the 
Gospels, considering the mental power displayed by those 
who claim to have had those visions, is that described as 
delusional insanity. Even from the brief and imperfect 
outline of delusional insanity given above, it will be seen 
how absurd it is to imply that the Apostles were labouring 
under “subjective visions,’ a very imperfect mask for 
“hallucinations of the insane.” A further — worth con- 
sidering is that hallucinations in the early stages of the 
malady are simple, i.e., they only affect one organ at 


® Cf. Matt. xiv, 26; Acts III, x,9; xii, 7-]1, with the Resurrection 
narratives. 
” 1 Cor. xv, I-11. 
" Luke xxiv, 11. 
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a time, indeed they are more frequently unilateral,!2 
and judging from statistics exhibited by modern alienists 
more often auditory than visual. Thus, the Resur- 
rection narratives, if due to subjective visions, or halluci- 
nations, must represent fairly advanced stages of whatever 
mental affection the Apedties suffered from; while the 
vividness and definiteness argue for a correspondingly 
grave disorganization of their mental faculties. 


Another serious mistake made by critics who want to 
dispose of the miraculous character of the Resurrection 
narratives by the hypothesis of subjective experiences is to 
give the impression that “psychic infection” can be the 
basis of the collective appearances narrated in the Gospels 
and Acts. An examination of the phenomena exhibited in 
spiritistic seances (whether genuine or fraudulent), and an 
analysis of the data collected as phenomena of crowd- 
psychology will dispel any such inference. A crowd can 
be the subject of illusion, but not of objective hallucination, 
much less of a complex scenic hallucination such as that 
described in the appearances to the twelve by the Lake of 
Gennesareth. It is possible to lead an excited crowd to 
believe that so-and-so is the culprit in question, or that such 
a noise meant this or that thing—it is easy to make a crowd 
shout “ Crucifige”’ in a half-thinking fashion, but it is not 
possible to make a crowd see a person when there is nothing 
to look at. It is simply absurd to hint that anything like 
the appearances to the twelve in Jerusalem or the appear- 
ances in Galilee could be due to psychic infection or to any 
kind of transmitted hallucinations. 

Furthermore, not even on the supposition of mental 
maladies would it be possible to reconstruct the existing 
narratives describing the appearances to the Apostles and 
to the disciples. The simplest narrative handed down in 
Matt. xxviii. 17-20 displays such a natural attitude of the 
disciples towards the risen Christ, and the Lord moves s0 


2 Thus, for example, the patient may only reveal the existence of 
these hallucinations, by rapidly turning his head to that particular side 
from which he hears the sound, as it were to catch what is being said ; 


or he may glance suspiciously to the side from which he conceives his 
hallucination to proceed. 
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freely amongst them that it cannot possibly be considered a 
distorted description of an illusion. Far more impossible 
is it to construct the other narratives. The psychological 
factors of fear, doubt, and great joy, described in such a 
simple matter-of-fact manner are too realistic and true to 
scientific requirements to allow the possibility of legendary 
accretions to a ““seance” appearance. Psychic infection or 
hallucinations of the insane are altogether out of the ques- 
tion : the voluminous collections of the psychic, mesmeristic 
and other allied publications only serve to make the con- 
trast even more marked and unaccountable. 


II. 


S. Peter, 8. Mary Magdalen and S. Paul in turn have 
been supposed to be the originators of the legend out of 
which developed the existing resurrection narratives. It is 
therefore of some importance to outline, as briefly as pos- 
sible, some of the reasons which render the possibility of 
hallucination in their case particularly inadmissible. 

With regard to S. Peter, both the form of the existing 
narratives and the character portrayed to us in the Gospels 
are incompatible with a hallucination of which Simon Bar 
Jona would be the first victim. Simon Peter is represented 
in the New Testament as a simple-minded fisherman, ex- 
tremely generous and devoted to his Master, but yet dull 
and unimaginative. He stands out as a plain matter-of- 
fact sort of person, taking everything quite literally and 
incapable of any constructive synthesis which could ap- 
proach to anything like a delusional evolution of thought 
after the tragic death of his Master : 5 “‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord’; for he was wholly aston- 
ished,” or again, !* “‘ Lord, dost Thou speak this parable to 
us, or likewise to all?’ . . . 4 ‘expound to us this par- 
able.” His great loyalty and devotion stand out in the in- 
cident narrated in John vi. culminating in Peter’s answer,!® 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life,” and again in his complete surrender as he cried out,!” 
‘Lord, not only my feet, but also my hands and my head.’ 

13 Luke v, 8, 9. 15 Matt. xv, 16. 


14 Luke xii, 41 16 John vi, 69. 
17 John xiii, 9. 
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His one desire is to be with his Lord : * ‘ Behold we have 
left all things and have followed Thee,!9 ‘If it be Thou, 
Lord, bid me come to Thee upon the waters,’ and he plunges 
in to reach the shore more quickly on another occasion.” So 
also while he over-estimates his own courage in his sincere 
and earnest desire to die with Christ,2! his devotedness is 
not altogether overshadowed by the sorry figure he cuts at 
Caiphas’ residence where he stands out in all his common- 
ness and weakness. His questionings betray the simple 
legal-minded Jew: ‘ Lord, how often shall my brother 
offend against me, and I forgive him? till seven times? ’; 
and he remained doubtful even after the voice from heaven 
had rebuked him thrice for his pious protestation : “ ‘far be 
it from me; for I never did eat anything that is common 
and unclean. He was not over-intelligent, nor quick- 
minded—almost a contrast to the bright intuitive son of 
Zedebee—* ‘‘‘ Master, it is good for us to be here; and let 
us make three tabernacles’ . . . not knowing what he 
said,” adds the Evangelist; or again, “and Peter taking 
him began to rebuke him saying: ‘ Lord, be it far from 
Thee, this shall not be unto Thee.’” 2’ He takes our Lord’s 
words quite literally and arms himself with a sword which 
he does not hesitate to use at the Master’s arrest. It was 
not Peter, but the beloved disciple who descried the Master’s 
presence on the shore of the Lake “; he does not seem cap- 
able of inventing an excuse in an awkward situation %; 
and it is only on reaching the cold fresh air of the familiar 
streets, out of the prison, that he realized that his deliver- 
ance by the Angel was no somnambulic dream after all.” 
Nor did he fail to recognize his inferiority, as shown in 


18 Matt. xix, 27. 

19 Matt. xiv, 28. 

20 John xxi, 7. 

21 John xiii, 36-38; Matt. xxvi, 33, 35, and parallel passages. 
*2 Matt. xxvi, 73-75; and parallel passages. 

23 Matt. xviii, 21. 

24 Acts x, 14. 

*5 Luke ix, 33. 

26 Matt. xvi, 22. 

°7 Luke xxii, 36-38; Matt. xxvi, 51, 52; John xviii, 26. 
28 John xxi, 7. 


2° Matt. xvii, 23,24; Matt. xxvi, 69-75; and parallel passages. 
3% Acts xii, 7-11. 
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that touching scene described in the fourth Gospel : ‘ Lord, 
Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ 5! 
, ; ‘Lord, and what of this man?’ 2 

So Peter’s character, then, is far from that of an un- 
stable visionary; and what is more he is incapable of any 
constructive delirium. To begin with, no delirium goes 
beyond the limits of the mental contents of the subject, and 
even a superficial examination of Simon Peter’s character 
will reveal that not only is he incapable of inventing that ex- 
quisitely delicate and pathetic scene described in John xxi, 
but also that he cannot serve as the foundation for such a 
legendary narrative. Moreover, one may agree with the 
critics that 8. Peter, the devoted and generous disciple of 
the Lord, was haunted by the sight of the Lord as He 
turned round * to look at him after his threefold denial. 
But this is not hallucination: it is a normal experience 
with people endowed by nature with a vivid power of re- 
presentation of images and with an exquisitely delicate 
moral sentiment. The image was fixed in type and followed 
his eyes wherever he turned, now more now less vivid 
according to the attention he was able to devote to it and 
the fatigue of the organ concerned. Possibly, as months 
and years passed by, the eyes of the Lord assumed a less re- 
proaching aspect ; and perhaps even became pitiful and more 
affectionate than ever; perhaps even the head assumed a 
more approving and a more loving pose as time passed by; 
perhaps . . . but all this is nothing but conjecture. 
Still this, and this only, can critics assume when they say : 

“In contradistinction from the so-called objective 
vision, the image that is seen in the subjective vision is a 
product of the mental condition of the seer. The pre- 
supposition is, accordingly, that he is not only in a high 
degree of psychical excitement which is capable of produc- 
ing in him the belief that he is seeing something which in 
point of fact has no objective existence, but also that all the 
elements which are requisite for the formation of a vision- 
ary image, whether it be views or ideas, are previously 
present in his mind and have engaged its activities. That 
in these circumstances the seer should behold an image for 

31 John xxi, 17. 


22 John xxi, 21. 
33 Luke xxii, 61 (ef. xxii, 62). 
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which there is no corresponding reality, can be spoken of 
as something abnormal only in so far as the occurrence is on 
the whole a rare one; as soon as a high degree of mental 
excitement is given, the existence of vision is by the laws 
of psychology just as intelligible and natural as, in a lower 
degree of mental excitement, is the occurrence of minor dis- 
turbances of sense perceptions, such as hearing of noises 
and the like.” ¥ 

To state that Peter, or any man, even an imaginative 
Eastern, could have become so excited as to come to believe 
that he had encountered a person and conversed with him, 
and yet retain his ordinary balance of mind, and this too 
in such a manner as to lay down his very life in witness to 
it, years and years after the event, in spite of ridicule and 
opposition and hardships of all kinds, is sheer nonsense. 
Moreover, had Peter been the originator of the Resurrec- 
tion-hallucination, it is impossible to explain the very 
modest place which allusions to his vision take in the 
Gospel narratives. We should have a right to expect a 
series of narratives, one improving on the other, in which 
Peter is the most prominent figure: we should expect a 
vision in which Jesus is represented as forgiving him by a 
Jook or gesture or by some short formula of forgiveness; and 
then yet other narratives in which he is reinstated, at least 
in S. Mark’s or 8. Matthew’s Gospel. Instead of this we only 
find the meagre notice in 8. Luke’s Gospel, and not even the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Peter seems to take notice of Simon 
the arch-visionary and founder of the whole legend! The 
critic who calls psychology and psychiatry to his aid should 
adhere to their requirements, at least. 


The case of S. Mary Magdalen is more difficult to deter- 
mine, because the evidence is so scanty. Even admitting 
that the events narrated in Luke vii. 37, 38(Matt. xxvi. 6-13; 
Mark xiv. 3-9) and John xi. 1, 2; xii. 1-8 refer to the same 
person, Mary the woman-sinner of Magdala and sister of 
Lazarus and of Martha, the glimpses of her character are 
too few to enable us to conclude as to her constitution. Still 
it would be hard to prove that the great constancy and un- 
flinching devotion of this woman, unshaken even by the ter- 


34 Schmiedel: Resurrection and Ascension (Encycl. Bibl., IV., 
4078 (a)). 
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rible scenes at Pilate’s fortress and on Calvary, or the 
silent signs of deep-felt repentance, exhibited by the sinner- 


woman now won to virtue, betray any trace of t 
temperament. 

But even admitting that Mary’s visionary or hallucina- 
tory powers could be the foundation of the Resurrection 
narratives, it certainly remains to be proved that sturd 
fishermen like Peter and Thomas, and educated men wi 
such psychological insight and deep anti-Christian preju- 
dices as Paul of Tarsus and his Greek converts would have 
been taken in by the experiences of such a woman. She had 
been a public sinner at one time and she was subject to 
visions, that is she was either hysterical or a paranoiac or 
subject to hallucinatory insanity, according to the hypo- 
thesis of the critics. Moreover, taking John xx. 14-18 as the 
simplest form, it must have been a very complex hallucina- 
tion, as these go in clinical practice, so that it would denote 
an advanved stage of the malady, which makes it difficult 
to believe it to havé been the one and only hallucination she 
had been subject to. The critic will then have to show the 
psychological possibility that 8S. Peter and his companions 
and that S. Paul and the Greeks revolutionized their 
beliefs, abandoned vices, gave up their belongings, sub- 
mitted to ridicule, withstood hardships and persecutions, 
and staked their very lives on the hallucinations of a woman 
of doubtful character (according to hypothesis) and by that 
time obviously insane. 


e hysterical 


Finally we come to S. Paul’s vision. Some would attri- 
bute it to hysteria, others to epilepsy or hystero-epilepsy. 
As for hysteria, its essential feature is the negation of what 
is commonly called character: great instability of inclina- 
tions, temper and general feelings; contradictory tenden- 
cies; simulation; intrigue; emotional restlessness with con- 
sequent inability for steady aims and pursuits. He would 
be a bold critic indeed who would venture to attempt to 
prove that S. Paul—one of the strongest characters re- 
vealed in history—was a hysterical patient. With refer- 
ence to the hypothesis of epilepsy, one can only invite the 
critic to compare the character of Paul as it stands out in 
the New Testament narratives and Epistles with the follow- 
ing extract from the anti-Catholic and anti-Christian 
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Standard Treatise on Insanity by Professor L. Bianchi of 
the University of Naples : 

“In the course of years, at the age of maturity, the 
epileptic character undergoes further modifications. The 
epileptic isolates himself, avoiding company and conversa- 
tion. The disease weakens the bonds that bind him to the 
social world and strengthens his inclinations towards 
things spiritual. He becomes more religious, ostentatiously 
obedient to the rules and rites of religion. Every day he 
spends some time in church; at home he recites prayers and 
chants. He becomes excessively humble, assuming a very 
meek and submissive attitude when he meets any of his 
acquaintances. The consciousness of his own inferiority to 
other men gives him an expression of humility and rever- 
ence. Beneath the surface, however, he is often a captious, 
irascible, violent, impulsive, cruel being. A slight stimulus 
is sometimes sufficient to make him throw off the mask of 
humility and religion, and there, stripped of all disguises, 
in all its hideous nudity, stands revealed the beast, with 
bared fangs and outspread claws.© 

“ Trascibility and impulsiveness, then, are the chief 
features of the epileptic personality ; epileptics lose control 
of themselves on the least opposition. The inhibitory 
powers are but slightly developed. Violent and obstinate 
in their desires, which are too overpowering for them to 
resist, they appear egoistic in the highest degree. Even here 
the defect in the associative work of their brains is evident. 
Their malicious character is based on the two fundamental 
sentiments predominant in the epileptic—viz., suspicion 
and hatred of their kind (primitive emotions, arising from 
their inferiority with respect to other people, inferiority of 
which the epileptic is often more or less conscious), along 
with contrariness and permanent irritability of the proper 
ego. The whole life of the epileptic shows hatred, which, 
under ordinary conditions is concealed, and even veneered 
with good temper, but bursts forth in all its brutality on 
the slightest provocation : the horrid, the brutal, all that 1s 
evil, destruction and death, are present in his mind, though 
not evident on the surface. ae 

“ The sentiment of religion in epileptics is of a primi- 


35 Cf. Dickens’ Uriah Heape, in “ David Copperfield.” 
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tive nature. They are more mystic™ than religious, and 
observe practices rather than commandments. ith their 
minds full of prejudices, they exhibit in their conduct the 
most outstanding paradoxes in the way of delinquency, 
alcoholic excess, onanism and other sexual perversions. 

A further possibility remains with regard to 8. Paul’s 
conversion—that of delusional insanity. Possessed of as 
liberal an education as a Jew could get in a Greek seat of 
learning like Tarsus, fervid and earnest in his zeal for the 
religion of his fathers, he changes suddenly in consequence 
of a vision of Christ Jesus whose followers he was persecut- 
ing. Then, after a period of three years’ reflection he con- 
tinues his energetic life through hardships of all kinds in 
the interests of the new religion. There is no trace of pro- 
gression of any sort, sufficient to mark a delusional evolu- 
tion %; his new life begins of a sudden and in consequence 
of a vision. While in delusional states the vision or halluci- 
nation marks a period of greater excitement, the acme and 
confirmation of a psychic phase, in the case of S. Paul it is 
the vision which changes the whole outlook on life and is 
followed by a prolonged period of rest and meditation. 
Again, in delusional insanity the hallucinations become 
gradually more and more definite in content and more and 
more vivid: S. Paul always insisted on one vision only of 
the Christ,°? and that at the beginning of his “ delusional ”’ 
career, while his subsequent experiences were placed by him 
on quite a different plane: ecstacies and raptures whether 
in the body or out of the body he knew not.” Had it been 
delusional insanity, his last hallucination would have been 
“the” vision, and, more usually, the “ only ” one he would 
remember, because it would have been the completest sen- 

© 1 Cor. xv, 8 (cf. Acts ix, 4; xviii, 9; xxii, 8). 

? 2 Cor. xii 1-4. 

* The alienist only means “ superstitious.” 

% Bianchi (tr. MacDonald)—Text-book of Insanity, pp. 508, 509. 
Similar opinions are expressed by Tanzi, Krafft-Ebing, Craig, Clouston 
and other alienists. 

*” The assumption made by some critics of an internal struggle 
“ against Pharisaism ” before his conversion is entirely gratuitous ; there 
is not the slightest evidence for it in the N. T. Moreover, had Pau! felt 
dissatisfied and anguixhed because of the Law “ before” his meeting 
with Christ, he would not have omitted to press it as a forceful argument 
in his ardent desire to convert his “ brethren.” 
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sory expression (and incidentally a confirmation) of the 
latest phase of his delirium. 

Finally, the delusionally insane inevitably decline to 
mental disorganization, the rapidity of the decline depend- 
ing in a large measure on the physical and psychical con- 
ditions of existence. In the Epistles and Acts we find Paul 
subjected to trials and hardships which no modern critic 
has had to withstand,*! in many more labours, in prisons 
more frequently, in stripes above measure, in deaths often. 
Of the Jews five times did I receive forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I was stoned, thrice I 
sufiered shipwreck, a night and a day I was in the depth of 
the sea. In journeying often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils from my own nation, in perils from the 
gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren. In labour 
and painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those 
things which are without : my daily instance, the solicitude 
for all the churches.” Yet no sign of disintegration, no 
phases of delusions of grandeur or of persecution, but 
always the same for twenty years and over, amidst chains, 
privations and sufferings innumerable, the self-same gentle 
and humble yet indomitable and loving “messenger ” of the 
Christ whom he met on the road to y Meson, - “For I 
think that God hath set forth us apostles, the last, as it 
were men appointed to death: we are made a spectacle to 
the world, and to the Angels, and to men. We are fools for 
Christ's sake, but you are wise in Christ : we are weak, but 
you are strong; you are honourable, but we without honour. 
Even unto this hour we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no fixed abode; and we 
labour, working with our own hands: we are reviled, and 
we bless; we are persecuted and we suffer it. We are blas- 
phemed, and we entreat; we are made as the refuse of this 
world, the off-scouring of all even unto now. I write not 
these things to confound you; but I admonish you as my 
dearest children. For if you have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet not many fathers. For in Christ Jesus, by 
the Gospel, I have begotten you. Wherefore I beseech you 
be ye followers of me as I also am of Christ.” 

T. J. AGIUS. 
41 2 Cor. xi, 23-31 (ef. 2 Cor. vi, 4-11). 42 1 Cor. iv, 9-16. 
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Comparative Religion'—I. 


CoMPARATIVE Religion is one of the youngest of sciences; 
but it is none the less interesting on that account and none 
the lessimportant. Its youth, indeed, invests it with a cer- 
tain freshness. “Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and in spite of past disappointments the heart of 
man still clings to the illusion that there may be something 
new under the sun. At the very least there is always the 
possibility of a new hypothesis, which shall make the name 
of the lucky discoverer, and cause him digito monstrari 
praetereuntium, until some other investigator replaces his 
guess by another, which holds the field until number three 
arrives. But meantime much is gained—a University 
chair, perhaps, or a place in “ Who's Who.” After that 
one can say: Vizi: cras vel atra Nube polum Pater occupato 
Vel sole puro. A new science in which as yet next to 
nothing is certain, why it’s the happy hunting-ground of 
savants who might otherwise be forced to winnow again the 
detritus of classical criticism or discover a twentieth 
Isaias. Hence Comparative Religion has its eager votaries, 
who “ press around the portals that ope on truth divine,” 
though the quotation is rather unhappy, for in reality the 
point upon which they come nearest to agreeing is the re- 
jection of divine truth, and the reduction of what mankind 
in its folly fancied to be supernatural to something very 
natural, when not unnatural, and very human, when not in- 
human. 

Even apart, however, from all this, the history of men’s 
religious beliefs has its own intrinsic interest, and still 
more an immense importance. Strictly speaking, Com- 
parative Religion, or the Comparative History of Religions, 
if it kept itself within its legitimate sphere, would confine 
itself to collecting, correlating and comparing the pheno- 
mena of all man’s various religions, leaving to another 


11 retain the name Comparative Religion, while feeling how very 
unsatisfactory it is, because it is the title most generally assigned to the 
study of the history of religions. It has the advantage of brevity. 
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science, the philosophy of religion, the task of assessing the 
relative values of the various creeds. But in point of fact 
nothing is farther from the mind of the leading authorities 
in the new discipline than the humble design of keeping to 
their last. They draw conclusions, and, still more, t ey 
make assumptions, which in a moment carry them far 
beyond the end and scope of their researches. Sometimes 
they speak frankly and sometimes they veil their meanin 

under sarcasm, irony, or unction; but in the case of the 
majority, the net result of their teaching or implication is 
quite subversive of traditional Christianity. Hence the 
new study cannot be ignored, and we may agree entirely 
with Dr. Oesterley when he writes: “ The study of Com- 
parative Religion must in the future become one of the 
greatest dangers to the Christian religion, or else—its 
handmaiden.” How far it has been from accepting this 
ancillary position in the past is quite obvious to anyone who 
makes even a cursory acquaintance with the works of such 
men as Sir J. G. Frazer, Comte Goblet d’Alviella, M. 
Reinach, and M. Durkheim, not to speak of the numerous 
popularizers of the science, whose works reach even the 
reading rooms of workmen’s clubs and proclaim as the 
ascertained results of modern research theories that are in 
reality nothing more than hazardous conjectures of mush- 
room growth and gossamer texture. Hence it is undoubt- 
edly of primary importance for all who are interested in 
religion to know something of Comparative Religion, its 
tendency, and its teaching. 

But the first impressions one receives from contact with 
the works of its chief exponents are not too favourable. 
We find ourselves immediately involved in a labyrinth of 
amazing facts and bewildering conjectures. We are in- 
vited at the threshold to lay aside all prejudice (especially 
dogmatic prejudice) and to seek only Truth (with a capital), 
resolutely closing our eyes to any consequences that may 
follow for our most cherished beliefs or most revered insti- 
tutions. We must be prepared to suffer the pains of mental 
growth and emancipation, trusting that Truth, though an 
austere goddess at first, is lovelier far than the tinsel, pan- 


tomime beauties that dazzled the childhood of men.2 And 


82 Cf. Golden Bough, v. I., Preface to II. Edition. 
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then we find these lofty eulogists of severely scientific and 
unbiassed research straightway proceeding to advance an 
hypothesis which takes our breath away by its amazing 
novelty and daring. In its support they next go on to dis- 
play a more obstinate bias, a more determined will to see 
only those facts that can be coloured to suit their view, than 
any religious fanatic would be guilty of. Where we can 
control their statements we are often amazed at an ignor- 
ance which robs them of our confidence in those more distant 
fields where we cannot. And everywhere we find inferences 
drawn that remind us a little of Tallyrand’s exquisite com- 
pliment to Wellington’s French. “The Duke of Welling- 
ton.” said the witty diplomat, “speaks French with great 
courage’? The apostles of our new science, not unlike some 
distinguished biblical critics, reason with great courage, 
something, indeed, of the splendid recklessness of the 
Prussian Guard at the Yser. C’est magnifique, mais ce 
n'est pas la guerre—or at least it’s not logic. After a little 
of it, those of us who had cherished beliefs and were per- 
haps somewhat impressed by such threats as that of Sir 
J. G. Frazer: “Sooner or later it is inevitable that the 
battery of the Comparative Method should breach those ven- 
erable walls mantled over with the ivy and mosses and wild 
flowers of a thousand tender and sacred associations. At 
present we are only dragging the guns into position; they 
have hardly yet begun to speak,”> should feel distinctly re- 
lieved. The old walls won't fall, like those of Jericho, to 
the loud shouts of men who have first to set at defiance all 
the rules of the syllogism. Certainly the venerable walls 
will still stand for all who have the courage to demand 
proof and the patience to examine references. Before he 
quits the venerable home that has sheltered him for so 
many centuries, man, if he is wise, will examine carefully 
the foundations of the jerry building of hypotheses which 
he is invited to enter, and, if he does, it is safe to predict 
that, at least in the present stage of our science, he will de- 
cline the invitation. 

There is a story told of Macaulay and a rival of his at 
some hotly-contested election. The two men met by chance, 
and after an exchange of courtesies the other remarked : 


Golden Bough, v. 1., Preface to If. Edition. 
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‘ At any rate we can both pray that the best man may win.” 
“Oh, God forbid?” replied the great essayist, with an 
ironical smile which we may hope was not lost on his ad- 
versary. When modern savants proclaim, “ Let the Truth 
prevail guand méme,” one is inclined to add, “ God for- 
bid! *—the Truth is always so identical with their hypo- 
theses that we cannot help feeling she has been bribed. 
When Alfred Loisy, in the concluding sentence of his 
Lecon d’Ouverture du Cours d'Histoire des Religions au 
College de France, 24 April, 1909, proclaims as his final 
and sovereign maxim, “ Et nousn’aurons dautre souci que 
celui de la verité,” those of us who have not ascended to his 
Alpine heights of detachment feel awed and abashed in the 
presence of such virtue. Like the publican in the Temple, 
we go away beating our breasts at the consciousness of the 
hundred other cares that come between us and Truth! 
However, in spite of a strong consciousness of unworthi- 
ness and a feeling of hopeless handicap in the matter, I 
pro to give some of the impressions made on me by the 
methods of the new science. I am the more encouraged to 
do so because M. Loisy himself admits a grave and uni- 
versal dilemma which consoles me. Theoretically he says 
in order to investigate this science a man should be strictly 
neutral towards religion, that is to say, he should neither 
be for it nor against it. He cites Renan to the effect that “ to 
write the history of any religion properly it is good to have 
believed in it, but better and indispensable to have ceased 
to believe in it”—a convenient theory for both of them. 
He proceeds to define this more precisely by saying that 
while all particular theologies are incompatible with 
science, a contempt of religion as a delusion is equally dan- 
gerous, and he offers as a reconciling attitude a belief that 
“the aspiration of humanity does not open on the void, but 
creates little by little the object of its wishes, and renders 
testimony to the reality of moral good, of that which I 
venture to call the moral significance of the universe.” I 
can attach no clear meaning to these words at all. How our 
religious aspirations can create the object of their wishes, 
that is to say create God, immortality, truth, justice, I not 
only fail to comprehend, but I defy anyone to explain. 


Such language does not get rid of the dilemma, and so if 
those who believe in religion are biassed, those who dis- 
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believe are from that very fact equally biassed. We need 
not be deterred, then, by the hollow cant so much in evi- 
dence in modern writers about the necessity of detach- 
ment. Their own works reveal prejudices which dy- 
namite would not scatter. “He that is not with me 
is against me,” and the man without a bias has yet to 
be born—and won't be. If, then, those who have never 
had faith, or have lost it, can pretend to study the subject 
scientifically, so can those who retain their faith. In truth, 
either initial attitude is quite compatible with thoroughly 
honest and scrupulously accurate research; and it requires 
no vast knowledge of human nature to feel that a bias in 
favour of a pet theory or self-discovered hypothesis is more 
likely to blind the mind to the force of counter arguments 
than a religious creed. If any one doubts this let him ask 
himself which of the two phenomena is the more frequent, 
in the orbit of his own experience, conversion from a pet 
theory or loss of faith. Ibsen charges us with being “ afraid 
of the light.” But in reality the man who is afraid of the 
light is already weak in faith. His affirmation is already 
qualified by a secret “ perhaps’; and the psychology of one 
who is convinced of his creed and yet fears some other cer- 
tain truth may contradict it, who finds some virtue in 
shutting his eyes to the truth, must surely rank as 
anomalous. Only we may be pardoned if among the shrill, 
discordant cries of modern science we exercise a sturdy 
scepticism, and ask them in the pathetic words of Pilate— 
which Bacon so strangely calls “ jesting”—“ What is 
truth?” Our faith may give us pause in the presence of 
certain hypotheses, it may constrain us to adopt an attitude 
of more than reserve towards reigning scientific fads and 
theories—to the gain, I think, of science and of religion— 
but never surely to question solidly-established facts. The 
most it can do is to act as a drag-chain on steep gradients 
and keep us from destruction. 

It must first be admitted that the followers of the New 
Science, from Max Miiller onwards, have shown a fine en- 
thusiasm and admirable industry. They are zealous for 
their subject and spare no pains to collect facts from every 
quarter of the globe. Some have even condemned them- 
selves to many years of life among the lowest savages in 
order to study their psychology; which is only a little 
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less heroic than was the action of the professor, told of in the 
papers during the first week of March, 1916, who had an iron 
cage erected in an African forest and locked himself into 
it in order to study the language of the chimpanzees. The 
material thus accumulated is vast, though at times so 
curious * as to strain our credulity. Further, it may be 
freely conceded that they have made great additions to the 
sum total of our knowledge of human thought, and have 
even rendered signal service to the cause of religion in so 
much as they have corrected the views of earlier explorers 
who sometimes spoke of races with no vestiges of religion. 
They are at one to-day upon the universality, temporally 
and locally, of the religious instinct, and this is a clear gain 
for apologetics. They have thus also incidentally sent 
definitely to the scrap-heap the cheap Encyclopedist expla- 
nations of religious phenomena which reduced all to priest- 
craft acting under the stimulus of greed and playing upon 
the ignoranceof the crowd. Finally they have revealed the 
existence of purer and higher beliefs underlying the most 
abject form of religious aberration. They have given us more 
and more support for the hypothesis, formerly weakly 
enough based upon authenticated facts, that monotheism is 
prior to polytheism, and that, so far from man rising natur- 
ally and consistently to nobler thoughts about religion, he 


4 Thus for example we are asked to believe that the blacks of Australia 
are ignorant of any connection between sexual intercourse and generation ! 
Similarly the primitive peoples are so primitive that they make no dis- 
tinction between animate and inanimate nature, attributing life to every- 
thing and scattering souls up and down creation! Incidentally, however, 
we discover that the bushman is not quite so ignorant of physiology as 
our savants would have us believe. He has observed that sexual inter- 
course is frequently not followed by conception, and that in any case the 
signs of life within the womb are long subsequent to marital relations. 
Hence he attributes the presence of life, by which he means its manifesta- 
tion, to the action of some ancestral spirit lurking in some fetish near 
which the mother passes. He thus solves by a convenient superstition 
the knotty questions of embryology which agitated medieval writers. 
Fut his very marriage customs and impediments should suffice to show 
the groundlessness of the idea that he was ignorant of so primary a natural 
law. As to the failure of the primitives to distinguish between animate 
and inanimate nature, Mgr. Le Roy, in his admirable Religion des Primitifs, 
denies it outright, as also many other scientific superstitions about the 
blacks. But then he labours under the disability of having lived 25 years 
among them. 
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has frequently let go his hold upon the much closer approxi- 
mations to truth which he possessed in the infancy of his 
race. The widespread prevalence of religious degeneracy 
cannot now be denied by scientists with a name to lose. Of 
course, they save their theory of evolution by making still 
ampler provision for partial retrogression; but then it re- 
quires a lot of saving in view of the number of the excep- 
tions. All this suggests the hope that Comparative Re- 
ligion will lend more and more assistance to the thelogian 
as it extends its explorations, widens the basis of its induc- 
tions, and amends its methods. Much may be forgiven to a 
science which is'still in its infancy. 

But unfortunately many of its representatives have not 
been content to await the maturity of the science in order 
to frame dogmatic conclusions, and with these we can 
hardly help feeling very much less than content. And our 
discontent is not merely with the conclusions or in the name 
of religion; it is still more with the methods and in the 
name of science itself. Indeed, Mr. A. Lang, in whom Com- 
parative Religion lost a most able exponent, has raised a 
very vigorous protest, which in spite of some improvement 
since then is still unfortunately only too apropos: “In the 
long run pay 28 and religion are to die out, perhaps, and 
science is to have the whole field to itself. This may be a 
glorious though a remote prospect. But surely it is above 
all things needful that our science should be scientific. She 
must not blink facts, merely because they do not fit into her 
scheme or hypothesis of the nature of things, or of religion. 
She really must give as much prominence to the evidence 
which contradicts as to that which supports her theory in 
each instance. Not only must she not shut her eyes to this 
evidence, but she must diligently search for it, must seek 
for what Bacon calls instantie contradictorie, since, if 
these exist, the theory which ignores them is useless. If she 
advances an hypothesis, it must not be contradictory of the 
whole mass of human experience. If science finds that her 
hypothesis contradicts experience, she must seek for an 
hypothesis which is in accordance with experience, and, if 
that cannot be found, she must wait till it is found. Again, 
science must not pile one unverified hypothesis upon another 
unverified hypothesis till her edifice rivals the Tower of 
Babel. She must not make a conjecture on page 35, and on 
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page 210 treat the conjecture as a fact. Because if one 
story in the card-castle is destroyed by being proved im- 
possible all the other stories will “ come tumbling after.” 
It seems hardly necessary, but is not superfluous, to add 
that, in her castle of hypotheses, one must not contradict, 
and therefore destroy, another. We must not be asked to 
believe that an event occurred at one date, and also that it 
occurred at another; or that an institution was both 
borrowed by a people at one period, and was also possessed, 
unborrowed by the same people at an earlier period. We 
cannot permit science to assure us that a certain fact was 
well known, and that the knowledge produced important 
consequences; while we are no less solemnly told that the 
fact was wholly unknown, whence it would seem that the 
results alleged to spring from the knowledge could not be 
produced. This kind of reasoning, with its inferring of 
inferences from other inferences, themselves inferred from 
conjectures as to the existence of facts of which no proof 
is adduced, must be called superstitious rather than scien- 
tific. The results may be interesting, but they are the re- 
verse of science.” 

This is hard, we might even style it in his case, Homeric 
hitting; but certainly not undeserved, and it lays bare the 
weakness of much of the Higher Biblical Criticism as well 
as that of Anthropology and Comparative Religion. The 
first thing that strikes a person, accustomed to demand evi- 
dence for statements offered, is the amazing tenuity of the 
proofs adduced in support of assertions of the highest in- 
trinsic improbability. And the bewilderment grows, in the 
case of some authors, until one is forced almost to the con- 
clusion that we are being treated to a joke, to a solemn 
parody of science, with the irony so veiled—as in Defoe’s 
Shortest Way with Dissenters—that it remains unde- 
tected. One is tempted to recommend the learned writers 
a course of formal logic. As regards the facts they have us 
largely at their mercy, few of us having the leisure to ex- 
amine into the myths of the Chippeways or the Bantus, but 
the reasoning processes involved must surely not affront our 
intelligence. And without exaggeration they often are an 
insult where they are not a joke. 

To begin with the most fundamental conclusion at 
which nearly all arrive, and which brings them at once into 
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direct and irreconcilable feud with all who are really 
Christians. From the fact that man everywhere and 
always has some form of religion, they conclude that re- 
ligion is natural to man and therefore all religion purely 
natural and hence none supernatural. Now in this reason- 
ing, which seems so plain, there lurks a logical error of the 
first magnitude. The word “natural” is here ambiguous, 
and changes its meaning as the argument advances. If 
man everywhere and always has a religion it is obviously 
fair to conclude that the religious instinct is natural, that 
by a universal impulse he seeks to know about God and 
evinces a lively curiosity to unfathom the mysteries of life 
and death, and that, in default of receiving a creed, he in- 
vents one. But between this sense of the word and the word 
supernatural properly understood—which it rarely is out- 
side Catholic theology—there is no contradiction whatever. 
A supernatural] religion is based upon the natural religious 
instinct and sempenth to it not less perfectly but more per- 
fectly than a natural religion. It is not so called because 
it destroys nature or contradicts nature, but only because 
in its origin and its action it transcends nature. If a miner 
searching a silver stream unexpectedly lights upon gold, or 
a beggar cadging for pennies is dazzled by a handful of 
guineas, we might perhaps call the silver or the penny the 
natural result of the quest and the gold in this sense super- 
natural, that it is more than was expected or than natur- 
ally results from the action in question. 

The reasoning of our savants pace tantorum virorum, is 
as sound as the following. All over the world trees grow 
naturally and earth produces them of her own accord. 
Therefore, everywhere you find trees growing you must con- 
clude they grew up of themselves and none have anywhere 
been planted or tended by man, or produced by man through 
grafting and cultivation. Left to itself, earth produces 
many plants and fruits; therefore all plants or fruits are 
the production of nature unaided by any higher interven- 
tion in the shape of intelligence and free-will. A posteriori 
we see the falsity of such reasoning. The reasoning of our 
scientists is just as false. Everywhere man has a religion 
of some kind; but in some places he has a 1eligion vastly 
superior to all others, unique alike in the immensely higher 
content of its positive teaching, in its ethical value, and in 
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its freedom from the crudities, puerilities and immoralities 
everywhere found in most unedifying union with man’s 
guesses after truth. Therefore this also must be an vn- 
aided guess. It is a simple non-sequitur. We do not ask 
them to draw the other conclusion either, namely, that it 
must be supernatural; it is not really their business, though 
the immense superiority in this one instance would suggest 
some influence at work extrinsic to man. 

Or take the same objection as it is formulated in a 
manner still more bewildering by other writers. Since in- 
vestigation proves the universality of the religious instinct 
God would be contradicting Himself if, in addition to im- 
planting this instinct and granting natural powers of 
quest, he added a supernatural revelation. Contradicting 
Himself! How‘! If the supernatural revelation were to 
contradict authentic natural revelation, or destroy it, there 
might be some force in the contention; but if it only 
elucidates, purifies, enforces and augments it, where is the 
contradiction ! 

To illustrate the weakness of such an objection let us 
take another homely example. Every teacher worthy of the 
name aims at developing his pupils’ powers and eliciting 
knowledge from them. He stimulates their curiosity, and 
launches them out upon the voyage of inquiry, where their 
own discoveries must constitute a very precious portion of 
their acquirements. But if he adheres too pedantically to 
this principle, he will obtain some curious results. If he 
leaves them absolutely alone to flounder from error to error, 
to wander up every cul-de-sac into which their immature 
minds are lured, in the first place they will learn little, in 
the second place this little will be mixed with much 
error. The sum total of their knowledge at the end will 
be pitifully inadequate and painfully inaccurate. He 
must guide them in their search, correcting their 
errors, solving their difficulties, and even  impart- 
ing such knowledge as he sees to be beyond the reach of 
their own investigations, though not beyond the power of 
their comprehension. If God acts like a good teacher, and 
finding mankind only too prone to go astray when left 
wholly to its natural powers, gives it supernatural assist- 
ance, He certainly does more than man has a right to de- 
mand or expect; but how such generosity involves Him in 
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self-contradiction requires the mentality of a modern scien- 
tist to discover. 

Equally futile seems the objection that this would be a 
confession of failure on God’s part to lead man to Him by 
natural reason. For, first, it is nowhere demonstrated that 
such was His original plan, and secondly supernatural aid 
is not a proof that He could not have come to man’s aid by 
natural means. He could doubtless by natural means have 
perfected their natural theology—never, of course, have led 
them to the knowledge of such mysteries as the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which do not fall within the scope of 
natural reason to discover. But if he chooses a still higher 
and more God-like method of succour, it passes an ordinary 
understanding to see how the Divine Counsels can be said 
to have failed. 

Neither is there the slightest weight in the contention 
that only by supposing it to be merely natural can they 
make it the subject of their inquiries and compare it with 
others. As well complain that they could not investigate 
the characteristics of a genus unless they presuppose that 
all members are specifically alike. A scientist can examine 
a man and a monkey, can test their blood, weigh their 
brains, count the convolutions, and measure the skull with- 
out predeciding whether Darwinism is true or false. If he 
is truly scientific it is only after an unprejudiced examina- 
tion he will incline one way or the other. If a man sets out 
to examine the history of religions already persuaded that 
they must be specifically alike he starts with the handicap of 
a philosophic prejudice—a false one as I believe—and is in 
so far incapacitated for scientific investigation. He re- 
sembles those numerous and astoundingly self-opiniated 
writers who approach the question of miracles with the un- 
shakable conviction that they are utterly impossible. In the 
light of this belief, drawn necessarily from quite other 
sources than the science in question, they proceed to test the 
evidence for the facts alleged. This is not having an open 
mind; it is having a closed one. It is not rising to the de- 
tachment of science; it is sinking to the partisanship of 
special pleading, and it has nearly killed Comparative 
Religion at birth. 

Another almost universal proposition with the New 
Science is that all religions are true, relatively true, con- 
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taining something of God’s revelation to man, and all unit- 
ing indeed to form the sum total of that revelation, which, 
of course, according to them is nothing but the sum total of 
the guesses of unaided reason in all times and places. Each 
has contributed something to augment the deposit of truth 
—if indeed it be truth and not a vast and baseless fabric 
of dreams, as M. Salomon Reinach has no hesitation in de- 
picting it, which is to come toppling down under the 
assaults of scientific research into its origin and history. 
Now this question of relative truth reveals modern thought 
at its very worst. “ The truth of to-day is the lie of to- 
morrow, wrote Mommsen somewhere, and of course such a 
super-historian and super-professor naturally dispensed 
himself from the obligation of sitting back and asking him- 
self what the sonorous epigram really meant, or what philo- 
sophic definition he would give of truth? The historians of 
religion generally imitate this bright example of Teutonic 
lucidity. They speak of all religions being relatively 
true, without once pausing to explain their meaning. Do 
they mean that the 20,000,000 ve of the Hindoo pantheon 
are true in India and false in Europe? Or that Zeus, Ares, 
Athena were true for Agamemnon, but are not true for King 
Constantine? That the King of the Greeks at Aulis long 
ago offered a real sacrifice when Iphigenia was offered up 
to obtain a wind; but that the present King of the Hellenes 
would not be justified in taking his Hohenzollern consort 
up to the Acropolis and there immolating her to what 
ever Aeolus rules the political atmosphere in order this time 
to still the storm. Occasionally one is almost forced to the 
conclusion that by true they mean actual, that when they 
have proved the existence of a creed they have somehow 
made it appear true: Omne ens est verum. They can 
hardly, however, wish to imply anything quite so self-evi- 
dent and axiomatic. More frequently they mean that the 
religion was sincerely believed in, and that as such it did 
in some sort satisfy the craving of man for union with 
the Power behind the veil, whose presence he dimly felt 
and to Whom under various strange diagnoses he lifted 
appealing hands in heartfelt prayer. That is to say they 
mean that all religion sincerely held is subjectively true 
or true for its believers. But who ever questioned this! 
Or did we wait for the twentieth century to be solemnly 
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taught that men have often 7 honestly believed in the 
most absurd forms of faith? Did ——s in the history of 
Christianity ever assert that ali the doctrines of other 
creeds were false or all their practices abominable? Did 
anyone ever deny that sincere belief when wholly free from 
fault, even where erroneous, was free from sin and justified 
of Him Who weighs the lives of men according to the rec- 
titude of their wills and not according to the acuteness of 
their intellects ? 

When Christians claim that other religions are false 
they mean that they are objectively false even where 
subjectively justified as being the nearest approxi- 
mations to truth within the reach of undeveloped and un- 
tutored intelligence. The question for the theologian has 
always turned upon objective truth, and here there can be 
no relativity. If it be true that there is one God and only 
one then at all times and in all places polytheism is wholly 
false, though that does not say that every poor Andaman 
Islander can be blamed for not recognizing its falsity. No 
one pretends to measure the extent to which the human 
mind may go inculpably astray. It is far too complex a 

‘problem or us to discern. We see the civilized world to- 
day divided into two contending camps, and each side ab- 
solutely and, without doubt, in most cases inculpably per- 
mo | that the other side began the war and is wholly in 
the wrong. Objectively one or other must be in the wrong, 
subjectively both parties may be in the right—TI speak, of 
course, of the bulk of the people on either side who do not 
know anything of the hidden forces at work behind the 
scenes. 

Further, a religion may be false, and therefore to be 
rejected even though it contains some elements of truth. 
Thus Mahomedanism, which proclaims that there is one 
God and that Mahomet is His prophet, is false if Mahomet 
be not His prophet. A proposition is not true because a 
portion of it is true. Thus a description of a man as 
pale, bald, and one-eyed is false if the man be pale indeed, 
but neither bald nor one-eyed. A religion which says 
that there are many gods and that they live in oak trees is 
true in so far as it recognizes the existence of a deity at all, 
but doubly false in that it multiplies His essence and 

locates it in oak-trees. Neither is it in any sense tolerable 
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taining something of God’s revelation to man, and all unit- 
ing indeed to form the sum total of that revelation, which, 
of course, according to them is nothing but the sum total of 
the guesses of unaided reason in all times and places. Each 
has contributed something to augment the deposit of truth 
—if indeed it be truth and not a vast and baseless fabric 
of dreams, as M. Salomon Reinach has no hesitation in de- 
picting it, which is to come toppling down under the 
assaults of scientific research into its origin and history. 
Now this question of relative truth reveals modern thought 
at its very worst. “ The truth of to-day is the lie of to- 
morrow,’ wrote Mommsen somewhere, and of course such a 
super-historian and super-professor naturally dispensed 
himself from the obligation of sitting back and asking him- 
self what the sonorous epigram really meant, or what philo- 
— definition he would give of truth? The historians of 
religion generally imitate this bright example of Teutonic 
lucidity. They speak of all religions being relatively 
true, without once pausing to explain their meaning. Do 
they mean that the 20,000,000 _ of the Hindoo pantheon 
are true in India and false in Europe? Or that Zeus, Ares, 
Athena were true for Agamemnon, but are not true for King 
Constantine? That the King of the Greeks at Aulis long 
ago offered a real sacrifice when Iphigenia was offered up 
to obtain a wind; but that the present King of the Hellenes 
would not be justified in taking his Hohenzollern consort 
up to the Acropolis and there immolating her to what 
ever Aeolus rules the political atmosphere in order this time 
to still the storm. Occasionally one is almost forced to the 
conclusion that by true they mean actual, that when they 
have proved the existence of a creed they have somehow 
made it appear true: Omne ens est verum. They can 
hardly, however, wish to imply anything quite so self-evi- 
dent and axiomatic. More frequently they mean that the 
religion was sincerely believed in, and that as such it did 
in some sort satisfy the craving of man for union with 
the Power behind the veil, whose presence he dimly felt 
and to Whom under various strange diagnoses he lifted 
appealing hands in heartfelt prayer. That is to say they 
mean that all religion sincerely held is subjectively true 
or true for its believers. But who ever questioned this! 
Or did we wait for the twentieth century to be solemnly 
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taught that men have often = honestly believed in the 
most absurd forms of faith? Did —s in the history of 
Christianity ever assert that all the doctrines of other 
creeds were false or all their practices abominable? Did 
anyone ever deny that sincere belief when wholly free from 
fault, even where erroneous, was free from sin and justified 
of Him Who weighs the lives of men according to the rec- 
titude of their wills and not according to the acuteness of 
their intellects ? 

When Christians claim that other religions are false 
they mean that they are objectively false even where 
subjectively justified as being the nearest approxi- 
mations to truth within the reach of undeveloped and un- 
tutored intelligence. The question for the theologian has 
always turned upon objective truth, and here there can be 
no relativity. If it be true that there is one God and only 
one then at all times and in all places polytheism is wholly 
false, though that does not say that every poor Andaman 
Islander can be blamed for not recognizing its falsity. No 
one pretends to measure the extent to which the Conee 
mind may go inculpably astray. It is far too complex a 

oblem for us to discern. We see the civilized world to- 
day divided into two contending camps, and each side ab- 
solutely and, without doubt, in most cases inculpably per- 
suaded that the other side began the war and is wholly in 
the wrong. Objectively one or other must be in the wrong, 
subjectively both parties may be in the right—I speak, of 
course, of the bulk of the people on either side who do not 
know anything of the hidden forces at work behind the 
scenes. 

Further, a religion may be false, and therefore to be 
rejected even though it contains some elements of truth. 
Thus Mahomedanism, which proclaims that there is one 
God and that Mahomet is His prophet, is false if Mahomet 
be not His prophet. A proposition is not true because a 
portion of it is true. Thus a description of a man as 
pale, bald, and one-eyed is false if the man be pale indeed, 
but neither bald nor one-eyed. A religion which says 
that there are many gods and that they live in oak trees is 
true in so far as it recognizes the existence of a deity at all, 
but doubly false in that it multiplies His essence and 
locates it in oak-trees. Neither is it in any sense tolerable 
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to call all religions true because they are all rooted in the 
God-given instinct that impels men by a sort of biological 
necessity, as one author pee it, to set out upon the search 
after the Divine. As well might you claim that every piece 
of human reasoning is accurate and every conclusion true 
because they are the products of a God-given faculty which 
has truth for its object. 

All this is so painfully evident that I fear it may weary 
the reader. But it has to be insisted on. The very slightest 
acquaintance with modern scientific and philosophic writ- 
ings will suffice to make one feel the almost incredible con- 
fusion of thought introduced into the world of learning by 
the complete abandonment of the scholastic methods of dis- 
cussion. And there is another very important point where 
a decided protest must be made. Surely the Catholic 
Church is a little too important a portion of Christianity 
to be passed over. Yet Catholica non leguntur seems here 
also, only too frequently, the rule, for at least Catholic 
teaching is either travestied or ignored. The distortions 
of our doctrines to be found in the pages of men professing 
to give the history of them cause an immense wonderment. 
Sometimes a penny catechism, even imperfectly mastered, 
would suffice to correct them; and a theological text-book 
would prevent many a man of great reputation from talk- 
ing an “infinite deal of nonsense.” But it may safely be 
asserted that men who will wade through the fifty volumes 
of the Sacred Books of the East to learn what the 
Brahmans taught will spare themselves the trouble of open- 
ing St. Thomas to see what medieval Churchmen taught. 

One of the admittedly authoritative manuals of the 
youthful science is Mr. L. H. Jordan’s Comparative Re- 
ligion. In Chapter VII. he expounds what he calls the 
Revelation Theory, and in order to do him full justice I 
will let him speak at some length : ‘“ The Revelation Theory 
from primitive times had been universally taught. There 
was no debate as to the merits or demerits of the theory, 
for all parties were practically agreed. The Church spoke 
with ee and the people yielded dutiful assent. . . . 
It is true that, later on, the Revelation Theory was 
seriously called in question by Deism—‘a general move- 
ment in the way of intellectual inquiry and investigation 
regarding Religion with the tendency to derive all positive 
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Religions from one natural Religion.’ David Hume carried 
his protest still further, not stopping until he had reached 
the extreme of scepticism. . . . But this rash inno- 
vator, and those who more or less fully agreed with him, 
were promptly labelled heretics; and the stream of ortho- 
dox tradition flowed on as before. Men were still trained 
to believe that God, out of the riches of His mercy, has been 
pleased to make Himself known merely to a select portion 
of the race; and that the written revelation which He had 
miraculously prepared for the guidance of those who 
should ultimately come to know Him, was to be found ex- 
clusively in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” ee this theory as inadequate to explain the 
origin of religion, he continues: “ Certainly, it needs but 
a brief study of Comparative Religion to demonstrate that 
no objective revelation is required in order to waken most 
eager, religious inquiry within man’s breast.” Then he 
adds : ‘* Fully a hundred years before the inauguration of 
Comparative Religion as a science—as early, indeed, as the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century—the distinction 
recently drawn between Natural and Revealed Religion 
began to be generally admitted. Hume’s appeal, however 
much disliked and resented, could not be wholly ignored by 
thoughtful and conscientious men.” Some pages later we 
find this closing comment: “In essence it Religion | is 
absolutely universal; in form it is as infinitely varied as are 
the circumstances which have conditioned or now actually 
govern it. And were it not for this capacity and response 
in man there had never been any manifestation of religion 
in man’s life—even though God could be shown to have 
revealed Himself in person at the Creation, or the Messiah 
had appeared a dozen times among the Jews, or Jesus had 
continued to this hour to preach His wondrous Gospel.” 

_ It is only fair to this writer to state that he himself 
inclines to what he calls the composite theory, which is in 
substantial agreement with Catholic teaching. But what 
extraordinary views on the history of dogma the above ex- 
tracts reveal! The distinction between natural and re- 
vealed religion dates from the Deists and its recognition is 
due to them! The Church has consistently taught that all 
man's religious notions spring from objective supernatural 
revelation without which man would have no religion at all ! 
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Above all, the Revelation theory implies that God super- 
imposes a revelation without any natural religious capacity 
or response in man! Thus if a teacher is said to “ reveal” 
the Binomial Theorem to a class instead of letting them 
discover it (which they would never do) this implies that 
the pupils have no intelligence, and the person who is said 
to reveal a thing must not only impart a piece of knowledge 
but impart it to a subject incapable of knowing! And 
this is what the Church, by the weight of its authority, 
rammed down the throats of her dutiful children till Hume 
came | 

“ Certainly it needs but a brief study of Comparative 
Religion to demonstrate that no objective revelation is re- 
quired in order to waken most eager religious inquiry 
within man’s breast.” It needs a much briefer study of the 
Scriptures to demonstrate the same much more effectively, 
and there is hardly a Catholic text-book of theology which 
will not place the question beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt.5 Where has, indeed, been a school of theologians— 
curiously enough they flourished just about a century after 
the Deists—who considered man incapable of arriving at 
correct notions about God and the natural truths of re 
ligion without the help of a primitive revelation. Note 
that even they—the Traditionalists—never denied to man 
a lively religious curiosity, or a power to frame any of those 
vast syntheses of error and illusion, mingled with some in- 
evitable grains of truth, which constitute the majority of 
the pagan cults that Comparative Religion would have us 
regard as relatively true and part of that universal natural 
revelation which is, for most of its professors, the only 
revelation accorded to man, and, for many of them, the 
only revelation possible to him. They denied the possibility 
of a true and pure natural religion consisting at least in 
the knowledge of the one true God, the immortality of the 
soul, and (substantially) as moral code the Decalogue. But 
even so, their teaching stood in such direct opposition to 
S. Paul (Rom. i, 18-23) and Wisdom Ch. xiii, to mention 
only the two principal texts insisting on man’s power, and 
even obligation, of reaching through Nature up to Nature's 
God, that their doctrine was immediately and almost uni- 


> Cf. St. Thomas, Summa, i. 1. 
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versally rejected by theologians. It has been expressly 
condemned ly Pius [X (Denzinger 1649-1651) ; and the con- 
trary dctrine is implied in the condemnation of Baius 
Denzinger 1022), and clearly formulated in the Vatican 
ouncil (Denzinger 1785-1786). Neither can this doctrine 
be called subtle or difficult to unravel. Supernatural reve- 
lation was strictly and absolutely necessary if man was ever 
to know such essentially supernatural truths as the Trinity 
and Incarnation; it was even morally necessary relative 
to the truths of natural religion if mankind as a whole was 
to grasp them fully, exactly, with certainty, and without 
such grotesque distortions as we everywhere find in the 
creeds and ethics of paganism, nay, even in the systems of 
the most enlightened philosophers. But it is nowhere 
— in Catholic theology, in primitive, medieval, or 
modern times, that’ without supernatural revelation man 
would have had no moral or religious stars to guide his 
steps through life. Only it is inferred that his course 
would have been infinitely more difficult and painful. It 
would have resembled that of Aeneas in the under world : 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 


Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis ; ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Juppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 


That this idea is negatived by anything we have learned 
from the Rig Veda or the Buddhist “ scriptures,” or the 
Book of the Dead, or cuniform inscriptions, or the Five 
Classics of Confucius, is an assertion which would test the 
courage even of such savants as Salmon Reinach, who, in 
his Orpheus, seems to have adopted the motto of Danton : 
Il faut de Vaudace, encore de l'audace, tousjours de laudace ; 
or of those popularisers of science who seem to have gone 
still farther and boldly proclaimed in the words of Tacitus : 
Populus vult decipi, decipiatur. 

Here then, at the very start, and in one of its most funda- 
mental principles, we find our science, from which we are 
led to expect so much enlightenment, on the strength of 
which we are asked to make most far-reaching changes in 
our religious outlook, guilty of an error so unpardonable 
that it cuts right at the roots of confidence. “If they do 
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these things in the green wood, what shall they do in the 
dry!” ome is not quite as distant as Polynesia, nor 
quite as dead as Nineveh, and if the professors not only 
overlook, but positively pervert, the truth at their doors, 
how are we to trust their guidance through Darkest Africa 
or Central Australia, or backward up the stream of time to 
those vanished civilizations of which the sole survivals are 
the mouldering tombs and temples that cast their shadows 
on that river of mystery, the Nile, or those insignificant- 
looking rubbish heaps by the Tigris and Euphrates, where 
once again the fate of empires is being sealed. If they 
coolly tell us about our own beliefs things that we know 
to be false, and read into our ceremonies and customs inter- 
pretations which we see to be silly, they must pardon us if 
we bring a very large dose of scepticism to their amazingly 
confident analyses of the theology and mentality of genera- 
tions so remote in time and temper from our own. Their 
views are interesting, no doubt, and heighten our esteem of 
the imaginative faculty of the mind. They remind us of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s description of the Poet : “ With a tale, 
forsooth, he cometh unto you, which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney-corner.” They are an 
admirable supplement to Baron Munchausen or Hans 
Andersen, doubly useful now when, I suppose, even the 
Marchen of the Germans must fall under the great taboo. 
Is this, I wonder, the secret and ironical purpose of the 
Golden Bough? 

Finally, there is one other very important and almost 
universal pre-supposition underlying the chief works on 
Comparative Religion which must be examined. It is not 
too much to say that they accept as a bed-rock truth, almost 
as a postulate of science, the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion. That man is the lineal descendant of the ape and the 
animal is assumed, and the evolution of his mind and soul 
from the mind and soul of the beast, if I may be permitted 
such a loose use of the words mind and soul, is taken as a 
necessary corollary. Now this is a question I am in no way 
competent to discuss. But I may surely remind the reader 
that, when the son of Charles Darwin read his inaugural 
address to the British Association some years ago, he began 
by admitting that his father’s theory had in recent times 
been a good deal called in question. He defended it, of 
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course, with a touching filial piety, and I will not presume 
to decide whether well or ill. The concession, however, that 
it has been largely called in question by modern scientists is 
surely enough to make the adherents of another and newer 
science pause before accepting it as established. I think I 
am using strictly and studiously moderate language when 
I say that this great hypothesis is still sub judice, and that 
the verdict of botany, physiology and anthropology upon it 
up to the present is the verdict of the Scotch law courts— 
ot proven. 


P. J. GANNON. 











England’s Rational Morals. 


WueEn poor Goldsmith writing about a certain small nation 
remarked, 


‘* Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 


he hardly foresaw that in long years after his death the 
study of the accumulation of wealth and the consequent 
decay of men should be a world study, a world crisis. For, 
such to-day is the study of sociologists all over the civilized 
world. And the very causes, which the poor Irish wanderer 
saw producing depopulation, are even to-day flourishing, 
for, even now, as he wrote long ago, 


‘* Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the laws.”’ 


The declining birth-rate has long been a source of trouble 
to politicians and to those who in some way know its cause, 
has been asource of grief and shame. Statistics in Germany, 
France and Sastead showed a steady and alarming decline 
in their birth-rates. Malthusians regarded the decline as 
an economic blessing. The old nightmare of Malthus and 
his immediate followers of the pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence was chased away. But their 
theories did not work quite smoothly and the Neo-Mal- 
thusians improved on their master’s working ideas. There 
was abounding prosperity, and all saw that for years to 
come the resources of civilization would out-strip popula- 
tion. It was a joy to many, that poverty was not the cause 
of diminishing birth-rate. The standard of living had 
improved, and though there was a larger share to distribute, 
each participator demanded more. Moralists saw that the 
improved standard of living meant very often, sheer 
luxury. They feared to discuss publicly the means taken 
to avoid the increase of children. They discussed academi- 
cally and statistically, indeed, the various questions 1D 
reviews and newspaper articles, but the public took little 
notice of the Registrar-General’s remarks about the birth- 
rate “ being the lowest since registration began.” _ 

However, the evidence of the French Commission under 
M. Ribot, which was until lately studying the question, 
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alarmed England, and the National Council of Public 
Morals, an unofficial organization made up of leading men 
in Church and State, undertook the inquiry into the falling 
birth-rate, and was welcomed and backed up by Govern- 
ment and its officials. The Council has for its object the 
spiritual, moral and physical regeneration of the race, and 
has gained national esteem. From its members, it estab- 
lished in 1913 a Commission of 40 members consisting of 
Anglican bishops, peers, eminent medical men, and eminent 
salina’ women, clergymen, lawyers, social workers, and 
statisticians. The Catholic Church was represented ably on 
the Council and in the witness’s chair by the Right Rev. 
Monsignor W. F. Brown. The inquiry was made in four 
directions: 1st, the extent and character of the decline; 
2nd, the causes; 3rd, the effects; 4th, economic and national 
causes. 

The evidence and findings of the Commission are now 
published (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, price 10s. 6d.), and 
are of very deep interest as they seem accurate findings on 
the evidence, which is very varied and of prime interest to 
the economist and above all to the moralist, showing in 
detail the causes and efiects of the birth-rate decline, the 
views of moralists outside the Catholic Church, and the 
view of Catholic moral teaching as it strikes the mind of 
educated and earnest non-Catholics. Indeed, the evidence 
given by Monsignor Brown and his questions put to 
witnesses are perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
altogether interesting volume. The problems of housing, 
large families, income, education, State aid per head, for 
children born and for children reared, are everywhere 
clamouring for solution even in cities and small towns of 
this country. 

The first witness, Dr. Drysdale, Secretary of the Neo- 
Malthusian League, in a long précis handed in to the Com- 
mission, explained that the League confined itself almost 
exclusively to the exposition of the eugenic, economic and 
moral aspects of the population doctrine, but since 1913 it 
has carried on an active and practical propaganda. It 
started by interesting the poor of South London, and the 
response to the League’s work was so whole-hearted that 
the demand for literature describing the use of preven- 
tives, “the hygienic methods of limiting families,” was 
immense, and that “most of them are keenly desirous of 
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helping others to get the same information.” He very ably 
and exhaustively shows the effects of family limitation in 
Holland, where the Malthusian doctrine and practices are, 
he says, universal. ‘There, a considerable rise in pros- 
perity and wages appears to have taken place side by side 
with an unprecedented increase of = ”: and after 
quoting the happiness (?) of New Zealand, where preven- 
tives are legally hawked from door to door, he adds: “If 
the result of this Commission is to show that the example 
of Holland should be adopted in this country, the Malthu- 
sian League is confident that in five or six years’ time the 
principal evils from which our people are suffering will be 
removed, and the prosperity of the country rapidly in- 
creased.” Another witness, Mr. J. A. Holson, M.A., told 
the Committee that some of the causes of family limitation 
are: Ist, —— comfort; 2nd, expense of rearing, edu- 
cation ; 3rd, popular education which shows the worker that 
his position is insecure and the increased anxiety for the 
future of children is now more acute than in former times. 
“The old religious belief that since children were sent by 
an outside Providence, Providence might be left to look 
after them, has vanished, as parents have come to realize 
that the size of the family lies within their own control.” 
“T regard the rapid adoption of anti-conceptive methods 
by the workers as half-conscious defence of their progres- 
sive standard of wages against the new economic forces, 
which are weakening their position.” 

Another witness, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, answered: 
“ Chemists’ shops are very different places from what they 
used tobe. . . . My medical friends tell me that where a 
man has been to Edinburgh, for instance, and has returned 
to his native village bringing this knowledge with him, it 
spreads through the village very quickly.” (Report, page 
183.) The physical effects of such mechanical means on the 
health of their users are not a matter of agreement amongst 
witnesses, but Dr. Amand Routh, whose evidence is that of 
an unbiassed student, says: “I am quite sure preventive 
methods do harm to both”—man and woman. Dr. 
Scharlieb, in reply to a question, “ What percentage in the 
decrease of the birth-rate would you consider due to volun- 


tary causes!” said: “I think 50 per cent. is due to volun- 
tary causes.” 


Several witnesses affirmed that prevention by mechani- 
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cal means did not exist to any a extent amongst the 
poor or amongst the badly-paid working classes. But the 
evidence of witnesses from the potteries and other working 
centres testified to the very alarming extent to which abor- 
tion, both by medicinal means, crude ventral operations and 
the miscarriages brought about by medical men, has spread. 
“ There is a very big medical question involved here—i.e., 
terminating a pregnancy to save the mother’s life or cure 
her disease—literally sacrificing the child to save the 
mother; it is very difficult and is extraordinarily open to 
abuse.” (Dr. J. W. Ballantyne’s précis, page 168.) Again 
he says (page 174) : ““ I am very often asked now about such 
questions as to whether a woman who is suffering from con- 
sumption—if she is pregnant—should be allowed to go to 
the term of her pregnancy, . . . and the medical pro- 
fession is divided very strongly on that matter, some think- 
ing with the German school that the wisest thing is to end 
the pregnancy as soon as possible for the sake of the 
mother ; others rather being of the opinion of what has been 
called the French school in this matter, that as consumption 
in pregnancy is a very hopeless matter they would rather 

ive the child a chance and let the pregnancy goon .. . . 

here is an increase in the ease with which a doctor justi- 
fies or sanctions the ending of a pregnancy. Monsignor 
Brown asked this witness : “ Do you think that apart from 
what may be done by a professional man, there is any con- 
siderable amount of abortion, procured irregularly by mid- 
wives or other women and also by men who have been 
struck off the Register?” Answer: “Yes, I think there 
is. . . . .” This evidence is substantiated by that of a 
lady social worker, who, in reply to the question (page 280) : 
“Could you give us some idea as to the proportion of 
women in your experience who use methods of abortion ? 
Is it one in four or one in ten, or something of that kind? ” 
said : “ Well, I think it more among the very poor. I should 
“- it at a quarter who practise it at some time of their 
ives.” 

The question of large families has long been a subject 
of sneers and lay homilies in France, and the world knows 
the result. The pernicious literature and the open Mal- 
thusian campaign have done their work + age there. 
And hence the terrible depopulation before the present 
strife, and the still more terrible depopulation at the end 
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of this struggle. It is needless to weary readers with sta- 
tistics so easily found in so many accessible books. Elder- 
ton’s “ Report on the English Birth Rate” (London, 1914), 
and Beaulieu’s “La Question de la population” (Paris, 
1913) give readers, so interested, an immense amount of 
well-sifted and clearly-arranged statistics on the English 
and French birth-rate; and the Report of the National 
Council of Public Morals gives more than enough for the 
taste of all readers. In Paris they are now engaged upon 
an immense and most expensive building scheme. They are 
removing the fortifications ring and boulevards and erect- 
ing at public expense an immense number of buildings, and 
the idea there is that Paris at the moment does not contain 
accommodation adequate for large families, that the large 
families are there and wanting accommodation, and these 
buildings are going to be all put up, or practically all put 
up, for large families. But in London, and probably in all 
other English cities, large families amongst the poor and 
working classes are regarded as curses and plagues by land- 
lords and fellow tenants of tenements, small flats, cottage 
and civic homes generally. Witnesses testified to the — 
families amongst the poor and the toilers, but one added : 
“ Yes, but they do not live.” “Is it not a fact that even 
where they can pay 6s. per week, the landlords object to 
large families!” Answer: “ Yes.” This fact makes life 
intolerable to the poor. They and their families are hunted 
hither and thither from the clean, sanitary rooms in the 
Model Estate Buildings to the damp, filthy squalor of the 
old, tumble-down lanes and back streets. The evidence 
given by Mr. Betty, Housing Manager to the London 
County Council, and Mr. Winch, Secretary to Guinness 
Trust Homes, form highly instructive reading on questions 
ever dear to Irishmen—rent and landlords! 

A memorandum prepared by the Anglican bishops to 
give counsel to clergy and workers of Church of England 
who desire to know the line to be taken in these matters, 
was presented. The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference 
of Bishops 1908, summarize the Anglican view generally. 
‘“ This Conference regards with alarm the growing practice 
of the artificial restriction of the family, and earnestly calls 
upon all Christian people to discountenance the use of all 
artificial means of restriction as demoralizing to character 
and hostile to national welfare. The Conference affirms 
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that deliberate tampering with nascent life is repugnant 
to Christian morality.” (Report, page 388.) The Anglican 
Bishop of Southwark’s eile and his examination by 
Monsignor Brown is of great importance for his confirma- 
tion of the other witnesses on restrictive methods, preven- 
tion and abortion. “They are quite reckless about early 
abortions” (page 488). “ What I have been most alarmed 
about is this indifference to abortion” (page 444). His 
lordship’s evidence on another point is certainly peculiar, 
and is not generally held by Christian Moralists even of the 
rigid schools. 

The Non-conformists were represented by Rev. W. F. 
Lofthouse, Secretary of Wesleyan Methodists, whose evi- 
dence shows the rather undefined state of opinion on a 
moral question involved in the matters of this inquiry. 
Examined by Monsignor Brown (page 377)—Question : 
“You say that ‘ the Church cannot be satisfied with a mere 
affirmative that the use of checks is wrong. It may be 
questioned whether she has any right to make the affirma- 
tion.’ But suppose the Church (the Wesleyan Methodists) is 
asked for a definite opinion. Has she not a right to make 
an affirmation?” Answer: “ She has the right, but she can 
hardly be satisfied with that.” “If people come and ask 
from perplexity of conscience, ‘What is taught?’ this 
seems to say, the Church ought to hold up her hands and 
say, ‘I am very sorry, but ‘T have not a thing to say.” 
Answer : “ Simply because the case is so doubtful.” Ques- 
tion : * Do you say it is perfectly doubtful whether to use a 
condom or not?” Answer: “I think it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether you can say in all cases that it is wrong.” 
Question: “I am asking on the main question, is it the 
duty of the Church, if consulted on the practice of A, B or 
C, to give a decision in her opinion as to whether it is right 
or wrong!” Answer: “No.” Question: “But in the 
matter of private or personal teachings, suppose an indi- 
vidual went to consult a clergyman, do you think he would 
say, ‘I have nothing to say on the matter; I hold no views 
on the matter,’ and so on!” Answer: “ There it is very 
difficult to speak with confidence; my own opinion is that 
very little guidance would be given.” Question: “ Would 
you say that under all circumstances the use of mechanical 
or artificial means is immoral?” Answer: “I do not say 
that.” 
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In all English inquiries there is “a bright spot,” and 
the bright spot in this inquiry—there are several spots, 
indeed—is Connaught. Dr. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
the Statistics, General Register’s Office, gives evidence, 
with many percentages and figures. Was it not Pitt who 
said nothing is so fallacious as facts and figures? Dr. 
Stevenson remarks, “The Celtic fringe seems far more 
fertile than the Saxon.” Again he says: “I speak subject 
to correction, but the way I explain it to myself at all 
events is that Roman Catholicism is a more potent force in 
the — of the Irish people than in the lives of the French 
people.” 

Probably the examination questions, his evidence, and 
his note of reservation put to the findings of the inquiry by 
Monsignor Brown are the most informative and instruc- 
tive parts of the report. His questions showed him to 
clearly understand the evils touched on, and drew forth 
highly important answering on several points. His evi- 
dence wasa clear, firm statement of the teaching of Catholic 
theologians. Under a severe examination by the Rev. Dr. 
Horton, Rev. Dr. Meyer, Dr. Saleeby, and the Chief Rabbi 
he stood firm on the ground of principle. He answered 
questions on the marriage of the feeble-minded, restriction, 
onanism, housing, in a very masterly manner. Incidentally, 
at the examination of a witness he remarked: “ Children 
cannot now leave school till they are fourteen. If a 
man is married at twenty-four he is thirty-eight before the 
first child can leave school and become an earner. Do you 
not think that that is operating with the working classes, 
and is making the struggle suelicetiy impossible? A num- 
ber of people met and said gaily the other day, ‘ Let us raise 
the school age to sixteen,’ in a most cheerful sort of way; 
but then, a man marrying at twenty-four and having four 
children and the last child is to leave school at sixteen, the 
man will be dismissed from his employment as past work 
on account of sight and age, before the last child goes to 
work.” Answer: “I agree with you in thinking it 1s 
probable (i.e., contributory to diminishing the birth-rate).” 
In the précis handed in before his examination by the 
Committee he wrote: “In conclusion, I would add that 
the Church should always support the State in any efforts 
to make the lot of parents with considerable families, as 
easy as possible. At present they are severely penalized, 
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particularly in the working classes and lower middle 
classes, by the difficulty, in towns at least, of finding house 
accommodation on account of their children. A step in the 
right direction has been taken in the Finance Act, by grant- 
ing sOMe remission to income tax in proportion to the num- 
bers of children in the family. . . . I think the day 
may come when it will be necessary for the State to give 
bonuses to parents of more than two children, which is fast 
becoming in England, the usual number, as it has long been 
in France. 

Dr. Saleeby in his evidence dwells on the internal loss 
by falling birth-rate, and remarks: “ We own our Empire 
which is almost empty. . . . I do not know how we are 
to continue to fly our flag over this Empire unless we people 
it” (page 420). “Japan, with her high birth-rate, has been 
hungrily looking at Australia. The argument I submit to 
the Commission is that we cannot say we definitely hold or 
have a moral right to hold Canada, Australia, and so on, 
unless we people them instead of policing them and flying 
our flag over them.” 

The inquiry started off to inquire into the causes of the 
falling birth-rate, which fell from 36.3 in 1876 to 23.8 in 
1912, and the Commissioners carefully summarize their 
judgment in a long report under the headings of the statis- 
tical, economic and social aspects, medical aspects and 
moral and religious aspects. It would be impossible to 
summarize truly their work, as compression would lead to 
the inevitable obscurity of all abridgments. But every 
aspect of this important inquiry is considered; perhaps for 
all readers of this Magazine the housing, medical and moral 
aspects are the most instructive and alarming, and the 
opinions of the Committee may be fairly gathered from the 
replies which I have selected from the evidence of witnesses. 
However, on the housing question the Committee gives a 
summary of their conclusions :— ; 

1. The urgent need of more cottages with three bedrooms 


in every county. 

2. Mom of the existing cottages are unsatisfactory and 
unfit for human habitation. 

3. That there is a great deal of over-crowding which fre- 
quently makes it impossible for the proper separation of 
the sexes. we 
4. That the unsatisfactory housing conditions are largely 
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responsible for a general lowering of the standard of living 
of those who remain in the villages; young couples desiring 
to marry being obliged to leave the district, or to live with 
their parents; the spread of diphtheria, scarlet fever; a 
considerable amount of immorality due to overcrowding. 

5. 120,000 new cottages are needed in England. 

6. The demand is not met by local or private enterprise. 

They are unable to recommend solutions of the city and 
town problems of overcrowding, which are given in evi- 
dence by the agents of the London County Council Hous- 
ing Scheme, the Guinness Trust Scheme, &c., &c. 

On the moral and religious findings the Committee state : 
“The teaching of the Roman Catholic Church being clearer 
and more authoritative than that of other religious bodies, 
admits of more definite statement. The Committee re- 
ceived from Monsignor Brown a very lucid exposition of 
the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church on this subject 
and of the reasons which determine it. His evidence should 
be carefully studied.” 

They find :— 

1st. “The Bible says ‘ Be fruitful and multiply.’ This 
uncritical manner of invoking the authority of Scripture is 
now generally discredited.” 

ond. ‘* All deliberate waste of physical sources of human 
life is akin to murder. No distinction, if this argument be 
admitted, can be made between the use of preventives and 
abortion, the effect in both cases being assumed to destroy a 
human life. . . . Hence prevention of conception 
cannot be regarded, as must abortion, as the destruction of 
a human life.” The question of mechanical prevention was 
evidently a crux for the majority of the Committee, and 
the premiums and bonuses which they suggest for large 
families seem to some members to be a sort of panacea for 
many ills of birth-rate decline. But the subjects discussed— 
although they are not pro virginibus puerisque—are 
well discussed and are burning questions of the day in the 
larger nations, and may, even now, be carefully considered 
in the small nation which in the matter of this inquiry con- 
tains “ the one bright spot.” 


E. J. QUIGLEY. 

















fr; Martindale’s Life of Mar. Benson.’ 


It was with sincere diffidence, as he himself confesses, that 
Fr. Martindale undertook to prepare for publication the 
biography of Mgr. Benson. No one realised more clearly 
than he the difficulties that confronted him in the success- 
ful completion of such a task. Though Mgr. Benson’s in- 
fluence as a writer and preacher had been far-reaching 
both within and without the Church, and though his per- 
sonal magnetism was undeniable, yet, unlike Cardinal 
Manning, or Cardinal Newman, he had held no important 
official position, and as a consequence he had never felt 
called upon to take an active part in the public life of the 
country or to define his attitude towards the questions and 
controversies that agitated the minds of his contemporaries. 
It must be remembered, tco, that Mgr. Benson was a man 
of varying moods, likely to make different impressions at 
different times, and about whom, as a matter of fact, even 
his most intimate friends had formed very conflicting 
opinions. 

This aspect of his character is sufficiently illustrated in 
the various and almost irreconcilable appreciations sub- 
mitted by his admirers and acquaintances to the author 
of thisbiography. ‘“‘He was a saint of God,” one letter 
after another will declare; then, be ‘ swre to say’ one who 
has especial claim to hearing writes to me, ‘that he was, 
anyhow, no sort or kind of Saint.’ He was a ‘Saint,’ a 
third has said, ‘but a peculiar one; a Saint of Nature.’ 
‘He was self-forgetful : he never was un-selfconscious. He 
was a genius, and could create : he was a dilettante—could 
assimilate, or re-arrange, or convey with unique charm, 
ideas not his own. ‘He was above all things humble,’ one 
after another writes. And another and another that he 
was thoroughly self-willed, that he cultivated the virtues 
that he liked, ‘ having his sense of righteousness thoroughly 


1The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. 2 vdls. Longmans, Green & Co. London. 1916. 
Price 18s. net. - 
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in hand; he was most lovable when least disciplined; he 
had the sort of subtlety,’ a lady who knew him as few have 
known him says, ‘ which a child has in carrying out his own 
will whatever the rest of us thought or did. Whether we 
approved or disapproved he went on playing his own 
games.’ ‘We loved him for his personal charm’; ‘yet 
what most men saw and liked in him was his most intimate 
temptation.’ He was a hard logician; he was a dreamer; 
impish ; off at a hundred tangents. He was beyond all else 
sincere: he was always dressing up. ‘ Write a whole 
chapter on his kindness’ : ‘the moment he was uninterested 
in you he let you slide.’ He was so gentle: he was so rough. 
‘ He was the ideal Catholic priest.’ ‘He was simply Robert 
Hugh Benson.’ ” (H. II. 436-7.) 

Fr. Martindale did not regard himself as under an ob- 
ligation to present his hero “as a miracle of genius and 
virtue,’ nor to write a life which would be merely “an 
elaborate hymn of unmeasured eulogy.” He meant to give 
his readers an honest account of one who, during. his all 
too brief years of activity, had held such a conspicuous 
place amongst his co-religionists in the English-speaking 
world. ‘It will be understood,” he writes, “that I have 
believed that no true homage is paid to a life like Hugh 
Benson’s by treating it as if it had been one of achieved per- 
fection from the outset; that he had never changed, never 
increased, was a Saint in his cradle, or grew, even, towards 
sanctity, without many a growing pain, much inequality of 
development, much momentary loss of interior equilibrium. 
A man’s very faults are not so discreditable as the good use 
he may make of them is honourable; and self-development 
always implies self-conquest. . . . In all cases I have 
hoped to be purely objective: it has been my business not 
to preach, nor to edify, but to relate; and even when the 
subject of the narration is a mood, an emotion, a spiritual 
phase, not adequately expressible in any written document, 
I have honestly hoped that I might not first put into him 
what I afterwards discover in him, but that I might simply 
tell as much of the truth as I saw.” 

Mgr. Benson’s father held very important positions in 
the Anglican Church, having been successively Head 
Master of Wellington College (1858), Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Lincoln (1872), Bishop of Truro (1877), 
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and Archbishop of Canterbury (1882). Hugh was born 
in 1871. After a short sojourn at a Preparatry School 
he was sent to Eton, which seat of learning, despite 
its historic traditions, seems to have made but little im- 
pression on his boyish memory. His course at Eton was far 
from being brilliant, partly owing to his want of interest 
in either classics or mathematics, and partly also to his 
neglect of serious work. “Of course, too,” Fr. Martindale 
writes “the fact remains that Hugh Benson never became 
a ‘scholar’ in any sense and never wanted to, and pro- 
bably never could have became one. Even had the order, 
say, of a religious superior, made it his duty to apply him- 

f consistently to ‘scholarship’ he would quite certainly 
have been miserable, and therefore unsuccessful. Even in 
his own chosen department, ascetical and mystical theo- 
logy, he never could work save by fits and starts; and at 
Rome, when his new Catholic fervour, environment, and 
the subject, conspired to make study tolerable to him, he 
cries out, at the prospect of an obligatory three years of 
theology, ‘I doubt whether I could have stood it,’ Pos- 
sibly the clash of this artist’s temperament with the clumsy 
method mostly in vogue at Eton and, of course, nearly 
everywhere else, when Benson was a boy, was responsible 
for the fact that after four years he ‘had learned so to hate 
the classics that I have never willingly read a Greek play 
since; I fumbled, the other day only, over a sum in simple 
division, and it has never entered my head to try and win 
a Latin Verse prize in the Westminster Gazette. . . . 
There are to-day, I suppose, still left two subjects which I 
can study without repugnance—history and English; 
since in neither of these two branches of knowl can I 
remember a single lesson ever being given me while I was 
at school.” 

He left Eton (1889) to prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service, but, as he failed to pass the prescribed examina- 
tion, it was agreed that he should go to Cambridge to read 
for Classical Honours. After some time he e up his 
mind to study theology. In 1893 he was ordained Deacon, 
and was sent to Eton to work in one of the missions 
founded and supported by the school. After his ordina- 
tion as minister in the Anglican Church his medical ad- 
visers ordered him to Egypt to guard against an attack of 
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rheumatic fever with which he was threatened. It was 
during his stay in Egypt and the Holy Land that he first 
began to waver about his attitude towards Rome. In 
Jerusalem he found himself regarded even by the schis- 
matics as a complete outsider. “‘ Sect after sect, too, offi- 
ciated at the Sepulchre : ‘ strange uncouth rites’ went for- 
ward at Bethlehem. Alone the Anglican Church was held 
aloof. For all that, he surrounded the Oriental Churches 
with the pathetic halo given by men to what they woo and 
cannot win, while on Rome he bore with a hardness which 
Mr. Molesworth (his companion) considered to be un- 
merited. Certainly, he was angered to feel himself in ‘ full 
communion’ with some Irish Protestant fellow-travellers, 
and wore his cassock publicly by way of protest, and joined 
with an American clergyman, now a Catholic, who had 
brought with him a full equipment for saying Mass, and 
recited Office even when on horseback. It was something 
of a douche after this, to be snubbed by a shopman that 
despite the cassock Mr. Benson must be a clergyman, not a 
priest.” Nor was the news which he received at Damascus 
that Fr. Maturin, to whom he looked up with the greatest 
respect, had transferred his allegiance from Canterbury to 
Rome, calculated to set his doubts at rest. 

More than once his thoughts had turned towards com- 
munity life. Knowing himself as he did, he believed that 
he should seek some place of retreat where he could regulate 
his conduct under the discipline of a rule of life. His 
thoughts turned at first towards the Cowley Fathers, but 
as he regarded their regulations as too rigid, he deter- 
mined to join the Community of the Resurrection at Mir- 
field (1898). The fact that Canon Gore was at this time 
Superior of Mirfield helped him to arrive at this decision. 
Though at first he seemed to like his new surroundings, 
and though he threw himself into the work with feverish 
activity, still after some time he grew discontented, and 
the old longing for change began to assert itself. “I am 
sorry to say,” he writes to his brother (July, 1901), “ that 
everything is in the wildest confusion, and for the present 
my profession is postponed. I shall have to decide by 
Monday morning whether I will offer myself for election 
or not. It arose out of a lecture given to us by Canon Gore 
on Higher Criticism that upset me terribly. I had not 
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heard that kind of thing before, and the Community 
cannot see its way to giving me leave to be absent.” The lec- 
tures referred to were two or three given by Canon Gore 
about this time on the Synoptic Problem. An interesting 
letter from the Bishop of Oxford to the author of the bio- 
graphy helps to throw some light on this incident, and also 
serves to show Mgr. Benson’s state of mind in regard to 
such questions. “ The most characteristic thing which I 
remember was an occasion when I found, to my great sur- 
prise, that he had never read the most usual commentaries 
on books of the New Testament, especially those by his 
father’s friend, Dr. Lightfoot. I urged him to read them 
on account of their surpassing merit, but he came back to 
me after a time and told me that he would do it if I told 
him, but that he wished seriously to assure me that, if he 
were to consider such arguments about the authenticity of 
the Bible—arguments of the critical reason—and were to 
give his mind seriously to them, he feared he would become 
a sceptic. This sort of critical reasoning appeared to him 
to result wholly in scepticism. With him it was ‘all or 
nothing.’ If he were to hold on to religion, he must accept 
it simply on authority because of his moral needs.” 
For a time Mgr. Benson held fast to the old theory that, 
by avoiding the excesses of Rome and the defects of the 
onconformists, Anglicanism represented with a fair 
share of accuracy the teaching of the primitive Church. 
But when he sought for the living voice of authority—in 
the decisions of Coneniation, the resolutions of the Pan- 
Anglican Conferences, and the utterances of the Bishops— 
he failed to find it. ‘“ At this point, therefore, he found 
himself ye to change his basal theory. He no longer 
proclaimed the Church of England the purest of the three 
great Churches on which alone his views were focused; 
and he abandoned any attempt to find a definite voice, or 
organ for a voice, in that Church. He regarded the Church, 
now, as equally composed of Roman, Eastern, and 
Anglican, and their ‘ silent consent’ was their authorita- 
tive voice. Where they did not deny, they taught. The 
whole difficulty now appeared to be to keep Canterbury 
quiet enough; if she spoke, she might speak heresy. 
Moscow nonod listened to; Rome spoke, presumably the 


truth; England as a whole muttered a good deal, but in- 
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audibly for the most part, and anyhow so obscurely that 
ou — say she did not explicitly disavow her sisters. 
he Thirty-nine Articles were ‘explained away in the 
manner familiar to Anglican controversialists.’ Father 
Benson, therefore, declares himself to have believed in the 
Church Diffusive; from such communities as had retained 
the apostolic a and the Creeds, a kind of general 
consent exhaled itself, though how this inarticulate con- 
viction was to be stated in dogmatic forms remained a 
puzzle; doctors would most certainly disagree; to whom 
should the unlettered layman, not skilled in diagnosing the 
constituent elements of belief, while held as it were in 
solution and unprecipitated, appeal? ‘Well, . . ” 
argued Fr. Benson, to a clergyman who acknowledges, 
with me, the Church Diffusive in my sense.’ Having thus 
packed one’s jury, and being oneself the judge, there 
should be no great difficulty about a satisfactory verdict.” 
Such a theory might serve to allay his scruples for a 
time, but it could not do so for long. Casting his eyes over 
the various Christian bodies he could not fail to recognise 
that one and one alone claimed to speak with authority, 
and toward that Church he felt himself instinctively 
drawn. At first he turned to Fr. Tyrrell for advice, and 
later to the Rev. Spencer Jones, an Anglican clergyman, 
whose book, England and the Holy See, was creating some- 
thing of a sensation. To the latter he wrote: “ You seem, 
apart from details, to establish—(1) that the Primacy of 
Peter is of Divine Origin; 2) that there is no demand made 
by the See of Peter, to be held de fide as a term of commu- 
nion, which it is impossible to concede. Therefore, does it 
not seem a duty to submit to that See? For Rome itself 
states, normally that it is necessary to salvation; and, 
granted (1) I do not see what obstacle can justify anyone, 
priest or layman, in refusing to obey the of him whom 
Our Blessed Lord appointed to rule His Church. For if 
(1) is true, surely there can be no jurisdiction apart from 
that divinely appointed Head. . . . As regards in- 
fallibility; that does not seem a difficulty. Granted the 
Divine origin of the Pri f Peter, that Primacy is an 
essential mark of the Church;| and if one holds—as I my- 
self certainly do—the infallibility of the ‘Church’ that 
infallibility must certainly reside in the communion of 
Peter.” 
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Meanwhile he had put himself into communication with 
Fr. Richards, a young man whom he had known in Cam- 
bridge, and who had been received into the Catholic 
Church. Through Fr. Richards he was brought into com- 
munication with Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., then Prior of 
Hawkesyard, and Dom John Chapman, the learned Bene- 
dictine, both of whom did much to enlighten him as to the 
nature and proofs of the Papal claims. During these 
troubled days it was a great consolation to him to know 
that he could speak freely to his mother, and could feel sure 
of her sympathy and support. “ You know how strongly I 
have felt with you,” she wrote, “that none but the great 
issues should be considered, and you will realise how I have 
kept all personal feelings out of it to the best of my ability. 
You know well enough what a terrible blow any such step 
would be to me if I looked at it personally—what a sorrow 
it must be if it happens. But this is not the level on which 
I take it with my heart and will. I know your utter sin- 
cerity of heart, and I only desire that knowledge and 
thought should come up to that—and I am not unmindful— 
dearest son, how wad I be ?—of all your pain and conflict 
and patience—and all the gentleness and sweetness which 
have been goes greater day by day.” In September, 
1903, the long strug le was ended. He retired to the 
Dominican Prior of Woodchester, where he was received 
into the Church by Fr. Buckler, O.P. When his brief 
message that “it had happened” reached his mother she 
hastened to reassure him of her good wishes. “I have your 
note,” she writes, “to say that ‘it has happened,’ and it 
was sweet to me to think your first action on coming was to 
write this, and oh, how y wish you could transport your 
dear self here—we know you are ours still, and nothing will 
ever shake that blessed reality of love. For the rest you 
are now where your heart feels you can be truly loyal, where 
it finds its home, where you deeply feel God has led you. 
We trust you to Him in utter love and boundless hope. . . . 
Only let us in always, wherever you rightly can—be as you 
have always been.” 

In November, 1903, the new convert set out for Rome, 
where he took up his residence at San Silvestro, in 
capite. After a long period of doubt he found himself at 
the very centre of the Christian world, not indeed as an 
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outsider but as one with the full privileges of membership. 
As is usual, he had audiences with the Pope, and, if we can 
Judge from his later writings, the personality of Pius X 
made an indelible impression on his mind. Not so favour- 
able, however, was the view which he took of the “ seminary 
system ” for the training of the clergy. ‘‘ Everyone, priests 
and all,” he wrote, “ first of all have an intense faith and 
realisation of the supernatural, and express it perfectly 
frankly in words and behaviour—quite naturally and de- 
voutly. . . . They are rather stupid. That is the 
fault of the seminary system; it teaches them their busi- 
ness and their faith admirably, but it teaches them nothing 
else at all. But when, as in the case of great directors, they 
do know human nature, they know it far better than any- 
one else in the world. If I had the training of a boy for 
the priesthood, I would first shelter him entirely with a 
great deal of attractive religion, appealing to his heart, 
and dogmatic religion, appealing to his intellect, till he 
was fourteen. Then I would send him to Eton or Win- 
chester till he was eighteen, then to a seminary for a year 
or two, then to a university, Oxford or Cambridge, till he 
was twenty-four, then to a seminary again for three years. 
is if I had to cut anything out of the course, I would 
cut out the public school.” Yet, that he had not such a low 
opinion of the products of the “ seminary system” as this 
passage would seem to indicate, it is only necessary to refer 
to other extracts from his writings. “If I wish to smoke 
my pipe with a congenial clergyman,” he wrote, “ or to hear 
reasonable conversation on topics of the day, or to learn 
how to deal with a refractory child, or to discuss the ad- 
visability of attending a certain race meeting; or if, on 
the other hand, I need a little brisk consolation, or have 
an unpleasant secret to reveal, or an inveterate habit to 
overcome, or a complicated moral problem to unravel, I 
should not dream of stepping across to the rectory or to the 
new vicarage of St. Symphorosa . . . (but) I should 
unhesitatingly take my hat and go across to the Popish 
Lames. joy b where I should find a man who had spent ten 
ears of his youth in a rigid seminary, but who somehow 


ad emerged from it a man of the world in the best sense, 
neither a large-hearted bully nor a spiritual hypochon- 
driac; one who will neither shout at me nor shrink from 
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me, who will possibly drop his aspirates and be entirely 
ignorant of literature or art, but who will yet listen to what 
I say, understand me when I say it, and give me excellent 
advice.” 

After less than a year’s study in Rome he was ordained 
priest, and returned to Cambridge, where he took up his 
residence at Llandaff House, the home of Mgr. Barnes, 
Catholic Chaplain to the University. There he devoted 
himself almost entirely to literary work and the study of 
theology. A little later he changed to the Catholic Rectory 
at Cambridge, in which place he remained four years. 
During this period he was engaged principally in writing, 
lecturing, and preaching. More than once he visited the 
United States, and was greatly impressed with the activity 
of the Church in that country. “ The churches there,” he 
writes, “‘ are not exquisite sanctuaries for dreaming—they 
are the business offices of the supernatural; the clergy are 
not picturesque advocates of a beautiful medizevalism— 
they are keen and devoted to the service of God; the people 
are not pathetic survivals from the Ages of Faith—they 
are communities of immortal souls bent upon salvation. 
There is a ring of assurance about Catholic voices; an air 
of confidence about Catholic movements; a swift, punctual, 
conscientious, and efficient atmosphere about Catholic 
activities; a swing and energy about Catholic life, that 
promise well indeed for the future of the Church in this 
land.” More than once, too, he visited Ireland. “‘ Mission 
in Ireland,” he wrote in February, 1909. “ At Holy Com- 
munion and during services people murmur exclamations 
of sorrow and praise—one is constantly blessed out in the 
streets, by men and women. No need for the priests to run 
after the people—all they can do to escape them—they for- 
give the priest anything—never angry or resentful against 
them. I longed to have you there to see for yourself what 
the faith is. How utterly different from England. The 
last service—Church crammed—aisles full—rooms open- 
ing on to the Church crammed—hardly possible to get to 
the pulpit. At close, act of contrition by 4,000 people— 
each lighted a candle and renewed baptismal vows.” 

For years he had been dreaming of a house in some 
quiet spot in the country, where he could give himself up 
to his literary work and gather around him a small but 
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select colony of men whose tastes would not be in violent 
opposition to his own. “I want,” he writes in 1905, “ and 
I mean (if it is permitted) to live in a quiet cottage in the 
country, say Mass and Office, and write books—I think 
that is honestly my ideal. I hate fuss and officialdom and 
backbiting, and I wish to be at peace with God and man.” 
At last he found what he required, “an old, big place with 
two acres of garden,” situate in the village of Sas Street, 
near “-—4 and slightly over thirty miles from 
London. In his own home he was free entirely to follow 
his own bent as regards furnishing, decoration, and mode 
of life. During the remaining years of his life (1908-14) 
he spent all his spare time at Hare Street, where he seems 
to have been particularly happy. But the strain of con- 
stant work ~— to tell upon a constitution never particu- 
larly strong. More than once in his letters he complained 
of weariness. His friends implored him to take a long 
rest, but in vain. While in Salford he became so seriously 
ill that he could not undergo the risks of a journey to 
London. The specialist who was summoned pronounced 
that pneumonia had set in. In response to an urgent call 
his brother hastened to his bedside only to find that the 
doctors could hold out very little hope. After a few days’ 
illness Mgr. Benson p away with the names of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph on his dying lips. In accordance with 
his own instructions his body was laid to rest in his own 
chapel at Hare Street. 

n a short sketch like this it is impossible to deal at 
length with Mgr. Benson’s work as a preacher and writer. 
Both these subjects have been treated very elaborately and 
very suneenialiy by Fr. Martindale. But, perhaps, it 
might not be out of place to give the readers an indication 
of Mgr. Benson’s own system of preparing sermons as he 
explained it himself. (1) “ Preach and lecture on subjects, 
not texts—choose text last. And get the object in mind so 
clear that it is possible to state it in one sentence, e.g., to 
produce contrition, to explain such and such a dogma, to 
rebut such and such a charge. (II) Construct sermon on 
organic system head (Introduction), body (various points), 
tail sanduaian’. These points are the important part, and 
should be done first. . . . Each should be capable of 
statement in one sentence. (III) Construct notes deliber- 
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ately and slowly, in form that the eye can take in at a 
glance. . . . Use capital letters—and, at first, coloured 
inks or pencils. I believe that memory works much more 
easily, vzsually than intellectually or logically. . . . . 
(IV) Write out the last sentence in full or nearly: an 
never in preaching attempt to develop the last sentence, 
however much tempted. § ) Do all this at least a day or 
two before preaching; and then, just before preaching, sit 
down in easy position with notes before, and get the thing, 
like a phantom photograph, into your head. . . . WV ) 
Let the introduction be interesting—and apparently— 
rather disconnected from the subject. . . (VII) 
Don’t bother about words at all beforehand—unless on a 
very thorny or difficult point of definition. This will mean 
slowness and halting at first, but absolute safeness in a few 
months. (VIII) Never learn a sermon by heart. Know 
what you want to convey, absolutely, clearly, but not the 
words (unless one is a born actor, to learn by heart means 
mechanicalness and dulness). (IX) In speaking, take care 
pe! the consonants and the vowels will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Mgr. Benson’s success as a writer can hardly be denied 
by anyone acquainted with his works. Not all of them, 
however, reached the high standard which his friends 
knew he was capable of reaching. Their imperfections 
were due as a rule to overwork as well as to a certain not 
unintentional neglect of details. “ Why don’t you take 
more trouble over your novels?” a friend once asked him. 
“If a thing’s worth doing at all, it is worth doing well.” 
“I totally disagree,” he energetically exclaimed. “There 
are lots of things which are worth doing, but aren’t in the 
least worth doing well.” “He proceeded to explain,” 
writes Fr. Martindale, “that in his novels he wrote only to 
make one point, to ‘ help’ one reader, or perhaps one group 
of readers. If that point were but made, and those readers 
touched, ‘ tout le reste n’est que littérature,’ and might be 
allowed to slide.” 

It* only remains to congratulate Fr. Martindale most 
ante on the successful completion of a very difficult 
work. 


JAMES MacCAFFREY. 








Book Reviews. 


Dieu: Son Ezistence et Sa Nature. Par P. Fr. R. Garricou-LaGranae, 
O.P. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 117 Rue de Rennes. Pp. 770. 


THE present work gives us the thomistic solution of agnostic difficulties. 
It deals very fully with the Church’s official pronouncements concerning 
the demonstrability of the existence of God. The author furnishes 
proofs for the view of the Church by appealing to the first principles of 
reason. He selects for inscription on the title page a saying of Aristotle 
and of Aquinas, that the simple principle of contradiction is the founda- 
tion of all our reasonings. In an interesting fashion, all the arguments 
of the present volume are made to depend on this first principle, like a 
pyramid spinning on its apex without loss of equilibrium. The usual 
arguments of St. Thomas for the existence of God are discussed fully, 
if not exhaustively. The various antinomies alleged by Agnostics 
against scholastic theodicy are resolved, especially those concerned with 
Divine freedom and immutability and concursus. 

This volume is not only a treatise on theology, but, to a certain exist- 
ence, a study of ontology. With striking profundity of thought, the 
author traces present-day agnostic difficulties to their ultimate meta- 
physical presuppositions; and these he dispels with all the resources of the 
best scholastic philosophy. The reader will be at once impressed not 
only by the author’s depth of judgment, but also by the vast erudition 
displayed in his pages. Recent philosopers are ever kept in view, Kant, 
Hegel, James, Le Roy, Blondel, Bergson—they are all weighed in the 
critical balance, and found wanting. Seldom is it given to one to see 
painted with such vividness the splendid power of Catholic philosophy in 
its triumphant struggle against rival systems of thought. Under the 
searchlight of a merciless criticism these latter make poor showing when 
compared with the thought of Aquinas, which, after all, is a synthesis 
of the philosophy of the master minds of antiquity, elevated and refined 
by the contributions of the greatest Fathers and Doctors and Councils 
of the Church. The work will serve as a useful corrective to the attitude 
of some writers, even of some Catholics, who bow before the thought 
of the Protestant philosophers with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness. This form of intellectual snobbery receives its just reward from 
those whom it professes to imitate and admire. For it was William 
James who said that the great philosopers since Kant regard scholastic 
theodicy as negligible. Catholic philosophy shares in the mysterious 
persecution of the Church; it suffers the fate of its Divine Lord; it 
comes into the world, and the world receives it not. There is nothing 
unexpected then in the conspiracy of silence against Catholic truth. 

God or absurdity. Such is the alternative which forms the master- 
thought of the present work. Either admit in your philosophy the true 
God or expect to wander inevitably into contradictions of thought. The 
latter was the fate of the philosophers denounced by St. Paul in the 
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Epistle to the Romans. It is the fate of the philosophers since his day 
who have wandered away from the true knowledge of God. It is followed 
inexorably by the same ruin in the moral order, so graphically described 
by the pen of the Apostle. The author has little difficulty in bringing 
into clearest light the contradictions in thought of Hegel, of Bergson, of 
William James. They are shown in his pages to frankly admit that 
they must fall out with the principle of contradiction. Being for them 
may be non-being. In other words, truth may be falsehood. And here 
all argument with them ceases, except that it is a comfort to remind them 
that it is not good form for them to speak of.the antinomies in Catholic 
theology when they themselves avow an ultimate contradiction in 
thought. 

The author, however, reconciles the alleged antinomies in the Catholie 
doctrine of Divine attributes; it is useful for those who have not joined 
hands with an irrational rationalism in its rejection of the principle of 
contradiction. The great difficulty of the co-existence of the universal 
movement of God with human liberty, or self-determination, is touched. 
If God masters us in all things, how do we master ourselves? The 
author has never acted more wisely in disarming criticism than when he is 
satisfied with showing there is no evident contradiction, while admitting 
the existence of mystery. A simple solution that would explain every- 
thing is to him rightly suspect. He shows the relentless logic of the 
thomistic position when it admits that God works every action in us, 
works out even the mode of the free action. Else what would become of 
the universal dominion of God? He is careful also to admit that we 
work with God. God gives us our self-mastery. We could reject the 
efficacious motion of God, though we do not. How could we reject it? 
A mystery. 

A critic should not be expected to agree with everything in the work 
he criticises. Towards the end of the work there is too much heat 
evolved in inveighing against opposing systems. Strong invective may 
be useful elsewhere ; it may be of use in a political journal; it is out of 
place in a scientific tractate. In this respect the Thomist is not follow- 
ing in the footsteps of St. Thomas, meekest of writers. In other 
respects he follows the master perhaps too closely. It may be some- 
times harmful to have one’s mind mortgaged to any man, or school of 
men. St. Thomas was a disciple of Albert the Great; but it may have 
helped to build his greatness that he never called himself an Albertian. 
After all, truth is not cribbed, cabined, and confined even in the thomistic 
system. I should welcome in the present writer a little departure 
from such strong Thomism; I should be glad to see him making more 
account of the good elements in false systems; and in so doing he would 
not be far removed from the spirit of his great master. 

The author does not prove to one’s satisfaction that, considering 
official teaching, we must hold that the existence of an infinite God can 
be proved by the natural light of reason. Also it occurs to me that the 
author's even indirect proof of the objectivity of first principles is an at- 
tempt at the impossible as well as a begging of the question. These are all 
minor points of criticism. The work is a monument of depth and eru- 
dition; it cannot be missed by any serious student of the subject. 


G. Piersz. 
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State Policy in Irish Education (1536-1816), Exemplified in Documents 
Collected for Lectures to Postgraduate Classes. With an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. T. Corcoran, D.Litt., Professor of Education in the 
National University of Ireland. Dublin: Fallon Brothers. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1916. Price 6s. net. 


FaTHER Corcoran, whose former work, Studies in the History of Clas- 
sical Education, Irish and Continental, was so favourably received by 
the reviewers, has done a real service both for education and history 
by the publication of the present volume. Many people are prone to 
criticise severely the limitations, over-lapping, and want of organisation 
only too evident in many departments of Irish education, and are some- 
times inclined to lay the blame on those who are only the victims of the 
system. It is fortunate, therefore, for the sake of reform as well as for 
the sake of truth, that the measures and methods which have largely 
contributed to the present anomalies should have been exposed in such 
an objective manner by one who has merited the confidence and esteem of 
those who have been privileged to attend his lectures at the National 
University. 

From the days of Henry VIII it was the settled policy of those who 
controlled, to a great extent, the destinies of the country to use educa- 
tion as a means of making the Irish people Protestant and English. 
The Parish Schools of 1537, the Grammar Schools of Elizabeth, the 
Royal Free Schools of James I, Trinity College, and the Charter Schools 
were founded mainly for the religious and national perversion of the 
people of Ireland. This design is brought out very clearly in a letter to 
Sir John Percival from a Dublin correspondent. ‘‘ The statutes of 
28 Henry VIII and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign are enacted to be put 
in execution . . . By this means it was hoped that Popish children 
might, by resorting to English schools and learning the English tongue, 
be brought to see the errors and blindness of their predecessors. From 
my observation I can say that many dioceses in Ireland have not the 
schools intended by the Acts; that Popish schoolmasters have been 
suppressed, and none to instruct the youth in their room. . . . I 
should humbly hope that the Irish youth may soon have English habit, 
and in one or two generations be true sticklers for the Protestant Church 
and Interest ’’ (p. 11). 

The documents included in this volume—for, apart from the Intro- 
duction, the author has wisely allowed the documents to speak for them- 
selves—illustrate under various aspects the educational measures sanc- 
tioned by the authorities—the establishment of schools, the means 
provided for their continuation, the rules by which they should be 
governed, the opinions of experts on their work, the procedure of the 
Court of Wards, and the wholesale kidnapping of Irish Catholic youths 
that they might be brought up in some of the great English seats of 
learning to hate the religion and the principles for which their fathers 
had struggled. Though Father Corcoran has reserved for another place 
the full history of the Irish Colleges founded on the Continent, and of 
‘“‘the Schools of Irish law, history and poetry,’’ conducted by the 
O’Clerys, the O’Donovans, the MacEgans, and others, yet sufficient 
materials are incorporated to show the desire of the Irish people for 
education, and the sacrifices they were prepared to make in order to 
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secure its blessing for their children. The wishes of the Irish nation and 
the tactics of the English Protestant faction are admirably illustrated 
in the articles of peace proposed by Hugh O'Neill (p. 58): ‘* (6) That 
no Englishman may be a churchman in Ireland. (7) That there be 
erected a University upon the Crown rents of Ireland, wherein all 
sciences shall be taught according to the manner of the Catholic Church. 

(13) That no Irishman’s heir under age shall fall in the Queen’s 
or her successors’ hands as a ward . . . (14) That no children nor 
any other friends be taken as pledges for the good bearing of their 
parents . . . (15) That all statutes made against the preferment 
of Irishmen, as well in their own country as abroad, be presently re- 
called. (16) That the Queen nor her successors may in no sort press 
an Irishman to serve them against his will. (18) That Irishmen, of what 
quality they be, may freely travel in other countries for their better 
experience, without making any of the Queen’s officers acquainted 
withal . . . (21) That all Irishmen that will may learn, and use all 
occupations and arts whatsoever.’’ Again, in the Catholic Remonstrance 
addressed to Charles I in 1641, the educational grievances of Catholics 
are set forth clearly and briefly: ‘‘ The youth of this Kingdom,”’ they 
state, “‘ especially of us Catholics, is debarred from education and learn- 
ing, in that no schoolmaster of our religion is admitted to teach, nor 
any admitted to be bred beyond the seas; and the one only University 
of Ireland doth exclude all Catholics, thereby to make us utterly ignorant 
of literature and civil breeding, which always followeth learning and 
arts, insomuch that we may boldly affirm that we are the most miserable 
and unhappy nation in the world.’’ The answer of the Protestant 
delegates to this Remonstrance will repay study. They affirm that 
ample provision is made for the education of the country, that the 
Protestant schools founded by Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and James I, 
together with Trinity College, were open to all. ‘‘ Yet we humbly con- 
ceive that it is very fit, if so it may stand with his Majesty’s good 
pleasure, that they be allowed to build as many free schools and Uni- 
versities as they please, so that they may be ordered and governed b 
Protestant schoolmasters, ushers, teachers, and governors, and by nts 
laws and statutes as are agreeable to the law of the land. Touching the 
Court of Wards . . . great care is taken in bringing up the heirs 
of the nobility and gentry, his Majesty’s wards, in religion, learning, 
and virtue ; a school, schoolmaster, usher, and all other necessary ore 
ance, is kept for them, which hath geined many good Protestants; and 
truly this is the greatest tyranny and insupportable oppression that 
makes the Court and officers of the wards be clamoured against, because 
that so great care is taken for bringing up the youth, his Majesty's 
wards, in true religion.’’ 

Throughout the volume the reader is able to catch glimpses of the 
work done by the Franciscans, the Jesuits, the secular clergy, and the 
hedge-schoolmasters to provide education for the people, and of the 
difficulties under which those men pursued their labours. Even as late 
as 1814, when there was question of establishing Clongowes Wood 
College, it was necessary to seek a licence from the Protestant Bishop 
of Kildare. Application was made in accordance with the law, and the 
licence was refused. ‘‘ Mr. Greene [Registrar of the Diocese of Kildare] 
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presents his compliments to Mr. Kenny [Father Peter Kenny], and 
begs leave to acknowledge receipt of his letter stating that the Parish 
Minister of Clane ‘had refused to give the Recommendation upon which 
Mr. Kenny’s licence was to be granted. Mr. Greene is concerned that 
he is obliged to inform Mr. Kenny that the licence cannot possibly be 
granted without such a certificate.” 

Father Corcoran’s book will repay careful study. It is well printed 
and bound, and the price, 6s., is very moderate. 

James MacCarrrey. 


Notre Foi. Par R. Compainc. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 117 Rue 
de Rennes. Pp. 209. Price 2 fr. 75. 


Tus work is meant to be, and is, a clear exposition of the principal points 
in the treatise on faith. It is meant to make this teaching accessible 
to all. The author does not, therefore, intend to compete in scientific 
precision with a Billot or a Garrigou-Lagrange. And he, wisely for his 
purpose, takes no account of controversial detail or of polemical invec- 
tive, so seldom serving any other purpose than to harden the combatants. 

The author also discusses some practical questions of great interest. 
How are we to dispose and win unbelievers to the faith? How are we 
to minister to minds diseased in regard to faith, to those tempted against 
faith, to the indifferent? From this point of view the author brings into 
relief the important, easily forgotten principle that men are led to the 
faith more by prayer than by proofs. 

The work will serve to give a decisive answer to the question of 
Waldeck Rousseau: ‘* When one has renounced all through faith, what 
has this renunciation produced?’’ It has produced the finest types of 
manhood, the choicest flowers of humanity. Will Rationalism and 
naturalism offer anything comparable? It has produced a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Bossuet, an Aquinas, a Newman, a Vincent de Paul, the 
unnumbered sisters sacrificing themselves in devotion to the poor, 
the sick, and the orphans. The noble work of those choice spirits 
is the fruitage of faith, and only of faith.’ 


G. Prerse. 


The Merit of Martyrdom. A Sermon Preached in St. Patrick’s Church 
in Rome, on the 17th March, 1916. By Rient Rev. Mor. 
O’Riorpan, Rector of the Irish College, Rome. Descléde & Co. 
1916. Dublin: Gill & Son. 


In these critical days, when the various nations of Europe are striving 
so anxiously to make their voices heard at Rome, it is fortunate for 
Ireland that she is represented in the Eternal City by two such able 
and active men as the Rector and Vice-Rector of the Irish College. 
More than once before, as our readers are well aware, Mgr. O'Riordan 
has entered the literary arena to defend the fair name of his country 
against those who sought to defame her. The services rendered to his 
religion and his native land are fully appreciated by his countrymen. 
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His sermon, preached in Rome on last St. Patrick’s Day, was as remark- 
able as it was opportune, both as regards the time and place of delivery. 
In it he has given an eloquent sketch of the services rendered to the 
Church in general by the Irish nation, not merely in the early centuries, 
when her missionaries helped to spread the Faith across Europe, but 
also in modern times, when her exiled children have helped to build up 
the Church in Great Britain, the United States, Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa. He dealt, too, as the title of the sermon indicates, with 
the centuries of suffering which Ireland has endured, mainly owing to 
her unflinching devotion to the Chair of Peter. 

The facts referred to by Mgr. O’Riordan are not new, but seldom 
have they been stated so briefly and so trenchantly as in this sermon, 
now published in pamphlet form. The prudent moderation of the 
preacher only serves to strengthen his argument. 


JaMES MacCaFFREY. 


A Manuat of Apologetics. By Rev. F. J. Kocu. Translated from the 
German by A. M. Bucuanan, M.A. Revised and Edited by Rev. 
Cuar.tes Bruent, D.D. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. London, 
W.C.: Mr. B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street and St. Louis (Mo.). 
Pp. 212. Price 8s. net. 


Tus work, at once thorough and brief, is meant te enable the Catholic 
to give an account of the faith that isin him. In this age of naturalism 
the Catholic who is not fully instructed feels secret misgivings in regard 
to his most cherished beliefs. The encircling atmosphere of scepticism 
penetrates and vitiates his mind. He feels that there may be some- 
thing in the charge that the believer is condemned by reason. It is well 
for him to have a means such as this book to retort the charge, and to 
show unmistakably that it is not the believer but the unbeliever who 
stands condemned by reason, who sins against the light. One can 
safely recommend the present volume as containing a very full justifi- 
cation of our faith in a necessarily small compass. The tone of the 
articles is rightly conciliatory and sympathetic; they are not meant to 
brow-beat an adversary, but to win him to the truth. They reveal the 
worthlessness of the shallow objections of infidels, urged with so much 
clamour. The work goes through the whole gamut of Catholic theology. 
It discusses the origin and value of religion, the existence and nature of 
God, the creation of the world, and the fall of man, Divine revelation, 
Jesus, the truth of His Catholic Church. As an instance of the clear- 
ness and concentration of its appeal, we quote from the work the follow- 
ing piece of autobiography given by A. Ulrick: *‘ In these books (in 
Catholic libraries) I read with astonishment the records of the virtues 
and heroic qualities (of Catholic saints), the innocence and sanctity of 
their lives, their ardent devotion, charity, and Christian perfection. I 
came to the conclusion in my own mind that the religion producing so 
many saints adorned with great virtue must necessarily be the true 
faith, ‘ for a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil 
tree bring forth good fruit’ (Matt. vii., 18). Now all these saints lived 
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and died in the Roman Catholic faith; hence I argued that this must 
be the true faith’’ (p. 170). In regard to the objection that dogma 
fetters the human understanding the author quotes Cathrein: ‘‘ If in 
a violent storm at sea the captain binds himself securely to his bridge, 
does he lose the liberty, desirable and even necessary, for the discharge 
of his duty? . . . Does a traveller in a mountainous region com- 
plain if now and then he meets with a sign-post on his lonely and 
dangerous path ?’’ (p. 204). 


G. PIerse. 


Saint Alphonsus Liguori. By Baron J. Ancor pes Rorours. The 
Saints’ Series. London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the various biographies of Saint Alphonsus published 
in recent times his labours and his services to religion are not appreciated 
by Catholics so widely as might be expected. ‘‘ His name, at all 
events,’’ writes the author, ‘‘ is well known, for the frequent attacks 
made upon him have kept him in public view. How often has he not 
been denounced as a casuist by those who attack the Church in the 
name of public morality. Both the Saint and his teachings have been 
the subject of orations in the Tribune of the French Chamber. In Eng- 
land Protestants discover in his writings the material for their indict- 
ment of Popery. In Germany, those who for the last two years have 
been carrying on their campaign against Rome make of him their 
favourite butt. We shall be better able to estimate the worth of all 
these attacks and of the ill-will by studying his character and life-work.’’ 

Saint Alphonsus, the founder of the Redemptorists, is known to 
many as the author of a standard work on Moral Theology and of several 
devotional books, dealing principally with the Blessed Eucharist. But 
people generally fail to recognise that the disappearance of Jansenism 
and of the effects of Jansenistic teaching are due largely to the writings 
and influence of Saint Alphonsus. Indeed, most people would be sur- 
prised to learn that even in the nineteenth century the system of extreme 
— found such support in France. ‘‘ A penitent, even of regular 
edifying life,"’ writes Mgr. d’Hulst, ‘‘ had to return fifteen times 
successively to the confessional before he received absolution. Some 
missioners sent to revive the practice of religion in a parish received 
such restricted powers from the Bishop that they hardly dared begin 
preaching lest they should be powerless to absolve any but a few pious 
souls. Cardinal Guibert, when he was a young priest of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, was sent with one of his companions to give 4 


Mission near Barcelonnette; but the Bishop, Mgr. Miollis, im 80 


many restrictions that reserved cases were innumerable; they included 
all sins of drunkenness and usury, any form of dancing, and in a general 
way all habitual relapse into grave fault. Penitents guilty on any of 
these heads were obliged to confess to the Bishop himself, and in order 
to do so, had to undertake a journey through a mountainous district. 
Knowing this, it does not surprise us that religion everywhere fell into 
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decay, and abstention from the Sacraments, at first compulsory, little 
by little became voluntary.”’ 

The author gives a very readable and popular account of the early 
years of Saint Alphonsus, the Foundation of the Redemptorists, the 
Saint’s administration of the Diocese of Sant’ Agata, his teaching, piety, 
and trials. 


JaMES MacCarreeEy. 


A Catechism of Catholic Social Principles. For Employers, Workmen, 
Social Workers, Study Circles, &c., &c. By James P. Kerr, LL.D. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 1916. Pp. 137. 


EVERYTHING goes to show that the study of social problems is making 
a wider and wider appeal in Catholic circles. It would be stranga 
indeed if it were otherwise. There is no organisation in the civilised 
world that has shown a greater interest in the working classes, or de- 
veloped its principles in their regard more clearly, than the Catholic 
Church. When the practical crisis arises, she has got at her command 
all the wisdom of the ages. And, apart from scientific principles al- 
together—valuable as they are—she makes a direct appeal to the heart, 
when the claims of the intellect make no impression. In her calendar, 
charity ranks higher than justice. She has taken her motto from One 
Who had compassion on the multitude, and taught His disciples to 
follow the example. 

But, since the lawless upheavals of the sixteenth century and, 
especially, since the introduction of the modern industrial period a cen- 
tury and a half or so ago, the voice of Catholic justice and charity has been 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. So-called economic considera- 
tions, and the policy of laissez-faire, governed the situation. It needed 
the industrial unrest of years past, and especially of the troubled years 
1911-1914—-which, even in war times, we can still remember—to bring 
the ordinary man to realise that something was wrong with the social 
fabric, and that the punishments meted out were only the natural result 
of the crimes against justice fostered by the nations. The excesses of 
these years we deplore as much as anyone. But the movement had one 
good result at all events—and that of primary importance. It brought 
men back to a just, and Catholic, view-point. Theories formulated by 
the Popes, and regarded in their time as mere economic heresies—we 
may Name, as an instance, the doctrine of the “‘ living wage ’’"—are now 
taken as commonplaces by the advocates of social reform, and are even 
enshrined—in part, at least—in the laws of democratic Parliaments. 

And so, in the new atmosphere, Catholic teaching is finding a new 
life. The old principles, worked out by some of the finest minds of the 
past, are recalled and applied to the newer set of circumstances. Books 
and articles on the subject, from the best qualified Catholic writers of 
the present day, are appearing every week. The activities of ‘‘ Catholic 
Action ’’ are producing good effects in almost all centres where the 
labour problems have become acute. At clerical conferences, as we 
have reason to know, the subject has been awarded the prominence that 
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its pressing nature demands: pastorals have been issued by the rulers cf 
the Church—among them, one by the Bishops of Ireland some time 
ago: interest has been everywhere aroused, and the indications are that, 
when war troubles are over, and labour troubles—as in all probability 
they will—come to take their place, Catholics will be well prepared to 
grapple with the difficulties and to infuse into their treatment that 
measure of enlightened justice and charity without which no satisfactory 
solution can possibly be looked for. 

In the study of social problems, however, there has, until recently, 
been one difficulty. It has been felt not merely by beginners, but also 
by men who had studied the subject at one time but later on lost 
acquaintance with it through not being forced by their circumstances to 
keep their knowledge up to date. It was the want of a convenient 
manual. Books there were in abundance—scientific, critical, historical 
—by Catholics, Protestants, and by men favouring no religion or opposed 
to all. Most of them were, however, too advanced or abstruse or, per- 
haps, too limited in their scope to attract anyone but an expert. The 
ordinary man wanted something that would give him the main points 
at issue and the most prominent results of modern developments, and 
would at the same time let him know where he could find materials for 
a closer investigation of any particular point that took his fancy. 

He has got it now. In a little book of 137 pages, Dr. Kerr has given 
him a complete cathecism of the subject. If he wants to read it all, a 
few hours will suffice: if he has only some minutes to spare, he can 
employ them with advantage. The queries stand in thick type and 
arrest the attention at once. And each reply gives a fund of information 
of its own. 

To give the reader an idea of the contents, we may mention some 
of the headings. The first chapter, on ‘‘ Natural and Legal Rights,” 
introduces such subjects as Economics, the science of Sociology and the 
Rights of Man. The second, on ‘‘ Christian Marriage,’’ sums up the 
main points of Catholic teaching, including a discussion on divorce, 
mixed marriages and the Ne Temere decree. ‘* The Family ’’ comprises 
the duties of parents and children, and the rights of State and Church 
in education. Under ‘‘ Wealth and Labour ”’ we are treated to a disser- 
tation on private property, the duties of wealth, medieval guilds, wages, 
strikes, Catholic associations and joint stock companies. Socialism 1s 
given a chapter to itself: so are the ‘‘ Remedies for Industrial Unrest.” 
The very important question of State-intervention is discussed on the 
principles of St. Thomas, and some unfavourable comments made on 
the decline of Roman and English equity. Catholic social action is 
sketched on the lines laid down by Popes Leo and Pius X., andside-lights 
are thrown on Poor Law relief, State medical attendance, town- 
planning, food adulteration, casual labour, technical education and 
similar subjects. And, in conclusion, the lines are indicated along 
which the energies of the Catholic social reformer may be safely and 
profitably guided. 

A splendid little book, well worthy of a careful study, especially by 
beginners, and sure to effect the best results. 


M. J. O’Donnetu. 
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A Study in Socialism. By Benevict Evper. B. Herder: St. Louis, 
Freiburg, and Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1915. Pp. 
xxiv+828. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


In our notice of Dr. Kerr’s book, we might have cited this as an example 
of the works of outstanding merit that are appearing now-a-days on 
social problems. It exhibits a close acquaintance with the latest evolu- 
tion of Socialist thought and propaganda, and is written in an easy 
flowing style that makes study a pleasure. 

We sympathise with the author's difficulty in finding a suitable 
definition. When Socialists themselves cannot agree as to what they 
are, it is difficult for the observer to sum up their essential characteristics. 
But the author gives a description, if not a definition, that makes the 
‘* Catholic-Socialist ’’ an utter impossibility. We have known Catholics 
to regret the fact. And naturally, ‘‘ Socialism ’’ is a nice name, and 
we should like to have it. But, unfortunately, others have come in and 
seized it, and the world grants them a prescriptive right. It would be 
as hard to give a new meaning now to “ Socialism ’’ as it would to the 
*‘Catholic Church.’’ Some Anglicans have tried the latter, but the world 
laughs at them when it does nothing worse. So we may let the title go, 
and call ourselves ‘‘ Social Reformers.’’ The name is nearly as good, 
and will serve our purpose just as well. 

We need not go into the subject-matter of the volume in detail. It 
treats of (1) the principles of Socialism—comprising the economic, 
philosophic, religious, moral, political, and social: (2) the ‘history of 
Socialism—first of the idea, then, in modern times, of the movement: 
(8) the aims of Socialism, as a thought movement, a political move- 
ment, and an economic movement. A vigorous and intelligent criticism 
accompanies the exposition, and the main facts, principles and fallacies 
(followed by a very satisfactory biography) are summed up in a con- 
cluding section. 

Did the book stand alone, we should be tempted to a criticism that, 
we are sure, suggests itself to many when they read works of the kind— 
viz., that it is almost entirely destructive, and makes little attempt to 
indicate the remedies for the deplorable evils which Socialism draws 
attention to, and made a hair-brained effort to remove. Ridicule 
Socialism as you will and must, but have something positive and con- 
structive to put in its place. The criticism, however, much needed as 
it is in other cases, would be unfair in the present instance. The book 
is only the first of a series: it is intended merely to clear the ground: 
subsequent volumes will begin, and complete, the work of construction. 
That it will be done in the proper spirit we have good grounds for hoping 
when we read the author’s remark that ‘‘ it may not be doubted that 
the criticism and protest of Socialist propaganda have done much to 
ce, See certain wholesome reforms begun in the last quarter-cen- 

ury. 

We heartily wish that the subsequent volumes, 


when they do a > 
will be worthy of the first. . _ 


M. J. O’Donnetz. 
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Thundher an’ Turf. By Rev. Mark O'Byrne. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, O'Connell Street. Pp. 127. Price 1s. 


It is as well to tell the reader that this book does not constitute one 
consistent story, but rather several short stories. Yet it would be a 
goistake to infer that it is lacking in unity; to a great extent the same 
characters figure in different scenes. The work is a series of well-painted 
miniatures ot characters in Irish country life. They are nearly all there 
before your interested gaze—from the priest’s boy to the ubiquitous 
apple-woman. There is a very vivid description of a hurling-match, 
with the ball speeding up and down “‘ like a frightened bird.’’ There 
are etchings of the fowl market and of the country concert, not less true 
to life. 

Sometimes the character-sketches are invaluably satirical. It is the 
gentlest, most playful satire, and the most effective. We hope the 
author will extend his talent in this direction. As it is, we have various 
defects in Irish life given over to the saving grace of humour. The 
Irish snobs, Alf Leroy and Helena Le Poer, are laughed out of existence. 
May the rest follow! They have only to be known to be despised. The 
insincere, hollow-ringing party politics of the present day are exposed 
in the description of the contest of the county councillor. The terrible 
catch-cry, ‘‘ factionism,’’ is hurled at Tom Power, who opposes “‘ the 
sterling Nationalist J.P.’’ of party newspaper fame, and the author 
usefully reminds his readers that Parnell and Davitt began as factionists. 

The various movements which, at any rate, have given dramatic 
force to Irish life—from the Land League, through the Gaelic Revival, 
down to the Volunteer movement—are reflected in these pages. They 
form the background for the interesting pictures in the work. A few of 
the stories do not excite the same interest as the others; they are lacking 
in a strong finish worthy of the rest of the piece; from this view-point 
the stories of the priest’s boys do not compare favourably with that of 
** Helena Le Poer.’’ But, taking them all in all, they are just what 
is needed for the reading public of Ireland. Their Irish innocent fun 
will be an antidote to so much that is un-Irish and impure. The pub- 
lishers and author are to be congratulated on this venture. May they 
continue giving us such Irish Catholic fiction; its innocent fun redolent 
of Ireland, fresh as her ocean-waves, pure as her dews, and wholesome 
as a whiff of her genial breezes. 


G. PIrerse. 


History of Dogmas. By J. Trxeront. Translated from the fifth French 
Edition by H. L. B. Vol. I1I—The End of the Patristic Age 
(480-800). B. Herder: St. Louis, Freiburg, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1916. Pp. vi+558. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Tars is the third volume of the translation of Tixeront’s great work on 
the history of Dogmas, and has all the good qualities that marked its 
predecessors. The matter is full and satisfactory, the style clear and 
attractive, and the translation reproduces, as far as translation can, the 
characteristic spirit of the original. 


From one point of view, though, some may feel the present volume 
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a little disappointing. Not from any deficiency on the author’s part, 
but on account of the subject-matter. And that, again, not because 
the matter is not intensely interesting, but because the student of 
theology knows so much about it already. In an historical sketch of any 
dogma we expect something quite different from, and additional to, the 
ordinary treatment of scholastic manuals—a sketch of the gradual pro- 
cess by which the doctrine passed through intermediate stages, com- 
paratively unfamiliar to us, until it reached the full life-form and com- 
plete development under which we know and defend it. In the case of 
most dogmas the study is attractive and inviting: in the case of the 
doctrines summed up, under the general heading *‘ Christology ’’—with 
which the present volume is largely concerned—not quite so much so. 
For the simple reason that very little of it is really new. From his study 
of scholastic theology and Church history, the student is already 
acquainted with nearly every phase of the early controversies on this 
all-important matter. 

Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Monophysitism, and Monothelitism 
occupy nearly half of the book—special prominence being given to St. 
Cyril, the rather-maligned Theodoret and the monk Leontius. In the 
subtle controversial atmosphere the Greeks were in their element; the 
Westerns, with more or less contempt for the Eastern mania for fight- 
ing, confined themselves largely to giving definitive decisions when they 
thought the battle had gone far enough. 

But, apart from these controversies, there is a wealth of matter 
discussed, with the varying aspects of which the ordinary student is not 
at all so familiar. The history of sacramental theology all through the 
period may be cited as the most interesting and instructive. The 
gradual transition, for instance, from the severe public penance of the 
early centuries to the milder method that fuller experience and a better 
comprehension of the mercy of Christ proved to be more in harmony 
with the divine plan is indicated in an outline sufficiently clear to enable 
us to appreciate the accidental modifications and essential unity of the 
sacrament all through the centuries. The apparently weighty pro- 
nouncements in favour of divorce give a clue to some of the perplexing 
problems of the present day, and make us sympathise with the early 
Churchmen in their sail between Seylla and Charybdis. And so of a 
number of other matters. 

While the facts disclosed put the doctrine of development beyond 
question, they only confirm us in the faith once delivered to the saints. 
So, if works are judged by their effects, this must stand among the best. 

M. J. O’Donnetu. 


Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto SS. Concilii Tridentini restitutum, 
S. Pii V Pontificis Mazimi Jussu editum, aliorumque Pontificum 
cura recognitum, Pii X auctoritate reformatum. In usum Itineran- 
tium. Marietti, Turin. 1916. Unbound, frs. 8.50. Bound, frs. 
15.50, 17, 19. 


Tuis edition of the Breviary is brought out specially for the convenience 
of clerics on vacation or travelling. On this account the Proprium de 
Tempore and the Proprium Sanctorum are divided into a large number 
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of fasciculi, each of which is so arranged that it can be inserted into the 
Breviary without any difficulty or inconvenience. All the changes made 
by the recent regulations have been attended to by the compiler. A 
special fasciculus contains the new ninth lessons for those days on which 
the three lessons are combined into one. The Breviary is printed 
throughout in deep black type. Any person ordering this Breviary would 
require to provide himself with a Proprium Sanctorum Hiberniae, as, 
otherwise, the Breviary, in the form sent to us for review, would be 
practically useless. We do not know whether the firm of Marietti has 
prepared such a Proprium. 


JaMeES MacCarrrey. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Now put forth according to the Reforms 
of Pope Pius X, with a parallel English version. Edited by the 
Benedictine Nuns of the Abbey of Our Lady of Consolation at 
Stanbrook in Worcestershire, with an Introduction by the Ricar 
Rev. Ferprnanp Casrot, 0.8.B., Lord Abbot of Farnborough in 
Hampshire, and the Imprimatur of H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. Burns & Oates, 28 Orchard Street, London. 
1916. Pp. Ixxiv+1034. From 6s. net upwards. Postage 5d. 


THE publishers are to be congratulated on producing an artistic work; 
the Right Rev. Abbot on his very readable, learned and interesting 
introduction (explaining the character and history of the different 
Hours); and, above and beyond all, the Benedictine Nuns for having 
done the chief part in producing a little volume that will bring the “‘ Day 
Hours’’ (the Horae Diurnae) of the Church to the knowledge of the 
laity, and will give even priests a fuller appreciation of the prayers they 
recite daily in the Office. 

The translation is beautifully done. The psalms, of course, and the 
lessons (in the Office for the Dead) had been done already: but a great 
amount remained. Even of the hymn translations, a good number are 
due to outsiders from Dryden down to very recent writers. But the 
remaining hymns, and the rest of the Office, are done in such finished 
style as to suggest that, even if there were no outsiders, the nuns could 
have given us a version that even an expert might be proud of. 

We must say that some of the incidental information gave us quite 
a surprise. When we found, for instance, Pope Innocent III credited 
with the authorship of the Stabat Mater, we thought of him as history 
knows him, and were duly sceptical. But we found, on looking up the 
evidence, that quite a respectable case can be stated in his favour—not 
quite so decisive, though, as the Index would seem to indicate. 

The publishers deserve our encouragemnet. They have produced 
5,000 copies at a cost of over £1,000. As they tell us in a covering letter, 
“the amount cannot be recovered unless by the generous co-operation 
of liturgical enthusiasts.’’ To those they make an appeal, and we are 
more than happy to do anything we can to support it. 

The volume is only one of a number designed to make the Divine 
Liturgy available, in an attractive form, for the laity. We wish the 


whole series, and particularly the artistic little volume before us, every 
possible success. 


M. J. O’Donnett. 
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[Some reviewed in present number ; the more important of the others will 
if possible, be dealt with in subsequent issues.] 


Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini resti- 
tutum, S$. Pii V. Pontificis Maximi Jussu editum, aliorumque Pontificum, 
cura recognitum Pii Papae X. auctoritate reformatum. Editio juxta 
typicam a S. R C. adprobatum in qua psalterium cum ordinario per 
extensm compositum est. 4 vols. 32mo. Dublinii: Apud editores M. H. 
Gill et Filium. 


Notre Foi. Par le R. P. R. Comparna. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 
117, Rue de Rennes. Pp. 207. Price 2 fr. 75. 


L’Ame Existe. Par HENRY DE Putty. I L’Ame est spirituelle. Paris: 
Gabriel Beaucbesne, 117, Rue de Renres. Pp. 108. Price 1 fr. 25; franco 
1 fr. 40. [An energetic and clear defence of spirituelism, devoted to the 
sufferers from the war. ] 


The Witness of Religious Experience. The Donnellan Lectures 1914. 
By the Rieut Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, D.D. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Pp. 111. 


The Mysticism of St. John’s Gospel. The Hulsean Lectures 1915-16. 
By Herpert A. Watson, D.D. London : Robert. Scott, Roxburghe House, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. Pp. 186. Price 3s. 6d. net. (Compares in a pains- 
taking study the mysticism >f St. Jobn with that of the Greek pagans, of 
St. Paul, and of later mystics. ] 


Harmonics. Wreaths of Song from a Course of Divinity. By Rev. 
T. J. O’Manony, D.D., D.C.L. ird Edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd., and Waterford. Pp. 55. Price 1s. [The venerated author throws 
into the form of versification, at times not over-smooth nor imaginative. 
some of the deepest and some of the nighest thoughts »f Catholic theolovy, 
It is useful to be reminded of these great thoughts. ] 


Up and Doing. By Irish Priests. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
50, O’Connell Street. Pp. 110. Price 1s. [Forms another one of the 
delightful series of essays by Irish Priests. ] 


Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae. A. J. S. Hickey, O.Cist. Cin- 
cinnati. Volumen III (Pars 2) Ethica. Editio Tertia recognita et adaucta. 
Dublinii : Apud M. H. Gill et Filium ; Benziger Fratres (New York) ; Herder 
(St. Lovis, Mo.). Pp. 296. Price 3s. net. [This up-to-date work is clear 
as crystal, concise as a nutshell, ) 


The Dark Night of the Soul. By St. JoHN or THE Cross, of the Order 
of Mount Carmel. Fourth Edition, revised; compared with the last 
critical Spanish edition of the Works of the Saint (of R. P. Gerardo de 
San Juan de la Cruz): with all the variants translated and inserted. 
Thomas Baker, London. 1916. Pp. xxiv + 210. Price 6s. net. ; 
postage 5d. 
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The Merit of m. A Sermon preached in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Rome by Ricut REv. Mer. O’RioRDAN, Rector of the Irish College, Rome. 
Rome: Desclee & Co. 1916. Dublin: Gill & Son. 


State Policy in Irish Education (1538-1816). Exemplified in Documents 
Collected for tures to Postgraduate Classes. With an Introduction by 
Rev. T. Corcoran, D.Litt., Professor of Education in the National Univer- 


sity of Ireland. Dublin: Fallon Brothers, Ltd.; London: Longmans, 
Green. 1916. Price 6s. net. 


The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. By Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, 


S.J. 2 Vols. Wi Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green & (Co. 
1916. Price 18s. net. 


Saint Alphonsus Liguori. By BARON J. ANGOT DES Rotours. London: 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; New York: Benziger Brothers, 1916. Price 2s. 6d. 


Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto SS. Concilii Tridentini restitutum, 
S. Pii Pontificis Maximi Jussu editum, aliorumque Pontificum cura recogni- 
tum, Pii Papae X auctoritate reformatum. In Usu Itinerantium. Turin: 


Marietti. 1916. Price frs. 8.50 (unbound), frs. 15, 17, 19 (bound, according 
to style of binding). 











Rotes. 


A new crisis has arisen in the Anglican Church. The matter at issue 
on this occasion is not the binding force of the Thirty-Nine Articles or 
the lawfulness of Reservation; the chief combatants are no longer the 
High Churchmen and the Low. It is simply a contest between the 
‘** Feminists ’’ and ‘‘ Anti-Feminists,’’ a contest that has arisen owing 
to the spread of the Suffragette movement in England. In the Report 
of the Council of the National Mission it was stated that the ‘* aims 
and ideals of the woman’s movement, apart from the question of its 
particular political and other claims, are in harmony with the teaching 
of Christ and His Church as to the equality of men and women in the 
sight of God—equality in privilege, equality in calling, equality in oppor- 
tunity of service.’’ As if this were not pointed enough, a resolution was 
added, namely—‘‘ to urge upon the bishops the importance of giving 
definite directions as to the best ways of using the services and receiving 
the messages of women-speakers, whether in church or elsewhere.’’ 
The report and the resolution roused considerable resentment amongst 
both the laymen and the clerics. Mr. Athelstan Riley immediately 
addressed a remonstrance to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘‘ That 
women should speak in the churches,’’ he wrote, “‘ is in direct conflict 
with Holy Scripture, with the express injunctions of St. Paul‘in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and with the common order of the Catholic 
Church. If this innovation is to be imported into the methods of the 
National Mission, disaster must inevitably follow. Are the faithful 
expected to sit in their parish churches before women delivering their 
messages in dioceses unfortunate enough to have a bishop under feminist 
control? I now turn to a graver matter, which has no connection with 
the National Mission, except to show the need for caution in dealing 
with the Women’s Movement and some of the ladies connected with it. 
For this resolution to allow women to speak in our churches, carried 
in an unguarded moment by the Council, is the first recognised step in 
an organised movement to claim the priesthood for women.”’ 


7 2, o, 
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Such a remonstrance placed the Archbishop of Canterbury in an 
awkward position. But the Archbishop is a past master in the art of 
parrying difficulties. Though he could hardly have failed to notice the 
important clause about the equality of women contained in the Report, 
particularly as this was emphasised in an especial manner by Mr. Riley, 
he passed it over in silence. ‘‘ You take exception,’’ he wrote in reply, 
‘* if I rightly interpret your words, to the action of the Council in request- 
ing the bishops to give definite direction as to the best ways of using 
the services and receiving the messages of women speakers, many of 
whom are, in the Pilgrimage of Prayer and otherwise, giving such real 
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and acceptable help in our little rural parishes. To me it seems very 
desirable that the bishops should thus direct what is being attempted. 
For example, I have observed with much appreciation what is being 
done both in England and in France by women who have quietly 
gathered a few girls and children in church and helped to guide their 
prayers, and I think it is on the bishops that the responsibility 
rightly devolves for seeing that such endeavours are duly regulated."’ 
Ignoring, as it did, the essential point of his complaint, it could hardly 
be expected that Mr. Riley would accept this reply as final, or that the 
large body of churchmen who agreed with him would let the matter rest. 


7 7 °, 
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In a second letter addressed to the Archbishop, Mr. Riley sought to 
remove all possibility of escape. ‘‘ It is intolerable,’’ he wrote, “* that 
the resolution of the Council should be permitted to stand, which states: 
‘ the equality of men and women in the sight of God—equality in privi- 
lege, equality in calling, equality in opportunity of service.’ 
This is sheer nonsense, but it is very mischievous nonsense, 
coming, as it does, in this place and on this occasion. It is intolerable 
that the bishops should be definitely asked by the Council to give direc- 
tions as to the best ways ‘ of receiving the message of women speakers, 
whether in church or elsewhere. It is intolerable that bishops should 
be at this moment, as your Grace knows, arranging that women should 
thus deliver their messages. It is intolerable that women like Miss 
Maude Royden, engaged in a conspiracy to capture the priesthood step 
by step, should be on the Council of the National Mission, and taking 
@ leading part in its deliberations and conclusions. . . . We are not 
going to stand by quietly and endure an innovation contrary to Apostolit 
teaching and to the practice of the Catholic Church, which would first 
make the Church of England a laughing-stock throughout Christendom, 
and then, by its avowed conclusion, lead to its utter destruction.’’ Those 
who agreed with Mr. Riley thought that no time should be lost in 
organising their forces to avert this terrible danger. A petition was 
prepared, and sent around amongst the clergy of London for signature. 
In this petition it is stated that:—‘‘ We believe that to grant per- 
mission to women to preach in our churches is contrary to the teaching 
of Holy Scripture and to the mind and general practice of the whole 
Catholic Church. Still more, we believe that such permission will be 
an encouragement to those women who publicly claim their right to be 
————, to the priesthood and episcopate of the Church, which claim 
is heretical.”’ 


2, 
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Meanwhile, the Bishop of London took steps to carry out the wishes 
of the Council of the National Mission. He announced that he was 
willing to allow women to deliver their ‘‘ messages '’ in Churches under 
his control under certain well-defined conditions. In the first place, 
these women messengers must address only women and girls; in the 
second place, they must first obtain the permission of the bishop and 
the full consent of the incumbent of the church in which they are to 
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speak ; and, finally, they must not attempt to address their audiences 
from the pulpit, the lectern, or from the chancel steps. The Bishop of 
Chelmsford strongly supported the attitude of the Bishop of London. 
The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Oxford were opposed to any 
concession. Three bishops thought that the question should be sub- 
mitted for decision to a general meeting of the Bishops, while nine others 
seem to have had no definite views on the subject. 


The opposition to the ‘‘ Feminist ’’ movement grew steadily day by 
day, owing largely to the publication of certain documents, which proved 
beyond doubt that the Suffragettes were bent on asserting for them- 
selves the right to hold the offices of deacon, priest, and bishop. 
Amongst the letters published in the Church Times we read:—‘‘ Our 
feeling is that priesthood is a human office, not at all a sexual one, and 
that since women are human beings, it is unreasonable to refuse them 
all opportunity of holding it merely because they are women. I know 
at least one woman who feels that she has a vocation, and this woman 
would have made, so far as one can see, an almost ideal priest. The 
weight of custom seems to be quenching the spirit of God. The loss to 
the Church appears to be lamentable.’’ Another writer states that ‘‘ I 
should like to see priestesses and women bishops in due course, but it 
seems to me that the first thing to do is to make sure of the diaconate.”’ 
In its articles on the subject the Church Times did not mince matters 
in regard to the ‘‘ conspiracy to capture the priesthood step by step.’’ 
‘‘The conditions are favourable,’’ it says, “‘ to the schemes of the 
extremists. Papers relating to one such scheme have lately been printed 
by the E. C. M., in whose possession they have long since been. They 
disclose the existence of a movement towards demanding the ordination 
of women. Its promoters issued a circular in March, 1914, a date within 
that period of twelve months during which the feminists burned six 
churches and injured many others in their mad propaganda. The pro- 
moter hoped to organise a conference to discuss the ordination of women 
to the priesthood. She and those for whom she spoke declared their 
opinion that the priesthood is a human office, and since women are human 
beings it is unreasonable to refuse them an opportunity of holding it 
merely because they are women. The weight of custom, they averred, 
seemed to them to be quenching the spirit of God. To that circular 
there were many replies. Seventeen were unfavourable to the move- 
ment, forty-five were favourable, with or without reservations in detail, 
not including a small class of fifteen who were favourable, but who were 
not Churchwomen. Amongst these last were some Roman Catholics 
who might be supposed to have good reasons for wishing well to a move- 
ment which promised to make the Church look ridiculous.”’ 

Bo fe of 

In face of the growing opposition nothing remained for the Bishops 
of London and Chelmsford but to climb down. The Bishop of London 
hastened to explain in a letter to the Times that during his absence on 
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a visit to the Fleet the question of women conducting classes for women 
and children during the National Mission had become complicated by 
being mixed up with the question of woman priesthood. This latter, he 
declared, was both ‘‘ undesirable and un-Catholic,’”’ and would meet 
with his strongest opposition. He denied that he had given permission 
to women to preach in church. He had merely allowed them to enlarge 
their classes for women and girls, ‘‘ a concession the limited character 
of which was emphasised by the absolute barring of official places, such 
as the pulpit, lectern, and chancel steps. But,’’ he said, ‘‘ quite clearly, 
this limited concession has been widely misunderstood, and must te 
reconsidered. Nothing must be allowed to harm the Mission. The 
devil is, no doubt, working for some way of doing it, and he must not 
be allowed to succeed. I take the whole blame of any harm which has 
been done, and only ask for a truce to all protests and counter-protests. 
No women messengers have received any licence yet in London to give 
their messages either in or outside a church, and I am certain that the 
high-minded women who will be entrusted with the responsibility will 
only wish to act as is thought best for the Church and nation at large.’’ 
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The Bishop of Chelmsford joined with the Bishop of London in 
declaring that the opposition to his concessions was ‘‘ the work of the 
devil,’’ but, for the sake of the success of the Mission, he had decided 
not to allow “‘ any woman telling her sisters of the Saviour’s, love in 
any church in the diocese of Chelmsford.’’ ‘‘ The Bishop of London 
and myself,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ acted upon the resolution, and stated that 
we would allow women under certain conditions to speak in church. 
We never proposed to license them to preach, or to give them the same 
facilities as are given to lay readers. They were not to speak at any 
ordinary services of the Church, nor from the pulpit, lectern, or chancel 
steps. The gatherings at which they spoke were to be strictly confined 
to women and girls. That was all. Knowing, as the Bishop of London 
and I do, the real difficulties of parochial work, and the frequent in- 
adequacy and noise of many parochial buildings, we wished, during 
the mission, to secure as far as possible a spirit of reverence begotten 
by such gatherings held in the dou and that there, in the quiet of 
God’s House, a woman should speak to her sisters of the love of their 
common Lord.’’ If the Bishop could have made sure that the lady 
‘“* messengers ’’ would confine themselves strictly to this subject he 
should have taken his life in his hands, and refused to haul down his 
ee an opposition, that was, in his opinion, ‘‘ the work of the 

evil. 


But the Feminist Movement within the Church is not likely to be 
crushed by this first failure in its attempt to secure due recognition 
for the women. A party that has succeeded in converting to a great 
extent so determined and able an opponent as the Prime Minister, is 
not going to bow before the opposition of the Church Times or of the Eng- 
lish Church Union. Its leaders denounce the action of the Bishop of 
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London for having capitulated to ‘‘ the reactionaries."’ They can count 
upon the support of some Anglican clergymen in their endeavours to 
vindicate the so-called rights of women. ‘‘ May I, as a clergyman of 
the Church of England,’’ writes the Rev. Lloyd Evans in the Daily 
Mail (24th August), ‘‘ emphasise the fact that there is nothing either 
in the New Testament or in the history of the Early Church which 
prohibits the ministry of women in the ecclesia or assembly? She had 
her share of the Pentecostal gifts of the Holy Ghost, the gift of prophecy, 
and doubtless she had her position and influence at the councils of the 
early assemblies. The Catholic Church recognised her position by assign- 
ing to the heads of the conventual establishments great powers, including 
the ministry of the sacrament of penance to the members of the con- 
vent. If the bishops, by withdrawing their permission for women to 
give addresses in church during the coming Mission, check this national 
movement, they will not only injure the work of the Mission, but also 
display to the world that fatal indecision which has in times past done 
so much to destroy the influence of the Church of England.”’ 
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A reply to this letter was forwarded to the Daily Mail by Father 
Norbert Jones, but was not published. It is given in full in the Catholic 
Times (1st September). ‘‘ The Old and New Testament exclude from 
the official ministry all women. The teaching and the sacrificial func- 
tions in the Old Testament were by God vested in males, descended 
from Aaron—and no women were allowed into this work. The New 
Testament ministry was vested by Jesus Christ in the Apostles, who, 
of course, were men—not women. Women’s share in the Pentecostal 
gifts was not a ministerial one—which stood quite distinct and apart— 
but was a share in certain temporary and miraculous gifts, given to the 
infant Church for helping to convert Jews and Gentiles to the Faith, 
and practically ceased when the purposes for which they were given 
ceased. The ministerial gifts, for men only, remained for all time. 
The study of the meaning of what are called the charismata, i.e., the 
miraculous gifts of prophecy, and speaking in divers tongues, &c., would 
make this quite clear. The early Catholic Church—whose centre of 
unity is Rome and the See of Peter—never gave to women heads of 
convents any jurisdiction, but rather a sort of maternal rule quite dis- 
tinct from it. So far from allowing them to have anything to do with 
the Sacrament of Penance, she pronounces excommunication on any 
superioress of a convent, with loss of all her authority, who even in the 
slightest way tries to get the confidence of her subjects on any matters 
of conscience. When the Deaconesses began to attempt to usurp the 
functions that belonged to the sacred ministry of Holy Orders, the 
Catholic and Roman Church suppressed them altogether.’’ 
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One should be blind to the signs of the times if one did not observe 
in many quarters a tendency towards the resumption of Catholic doc- 
trines for long held in contempt. In a former issue the brave utterance 
of a Protestant, Dr. J. D. Jones, was noted. He held that the Reformers 
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had too hastily brushed aside the doctrine of purgatory and other doc- 
trines long held in contempt. It took the insistent fact of general 
slaughter to awaken people to the question of the condition of souls in 
the other world. Right reason protested that some of those poor soldiers 
slain in battle were too good for hell and yet too fault-stained for God’s 
pure presence in Heaven. Reason clamoured for purgatory with the 
voice of the anima naturaliter Christiana. And so this doctrine of pur- 
gatory and other distinctively Catholic tenets are coming into their own 
in the hour of men’s need. For the admission of one principle leads to 
others. 
Bo fe afe 
In a notable article in the Irish Church Quarterly the writer, Rev. 
George Frederic Hamilton, treats very interestingly of the ‘‘ Prayers 
of the Ancient Church for the Faithful Departed.’’ Impartially and 
fully the most ancient documents on the subject are freely quoted. 
Searcely any comment is needed by this writer. The ancient witnesses 
‘ speak eloquently. One cannot quarrel with the writer’s contention, 
even though one belonged to the most evangelical section of the Low 
Church ; for one cannot gracefully quarrel with facts. It will be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the early saints, the early Fathers, the 
early martyrs would feel more at home in a Church which offers up 
prayers for the dead. It fits in more with the idea of the ‘‘ Church, 
benign mother,’’ that her solicitude for her children extends even beyond 
the grave. 
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Mr. Hamilton quotes early writings in favour of private prayers for 
the dead, and in favour of official ones; he quotes unofficial treatises and 
official Sacramentaries; he quotes the testimonies of East and of West, 
one in this great matter. In the Leucian Acts of John, a Gnostic work 
of the second century, there is reference to a memorial Eucharistic ser- 
vice (not necessarily a prayer for the dead) on the third day after the 
death of Drusiana. How like the Catholic Church of the present day! 
Tertullian (De Monog. 10) says that the believing widow, not forsaking 
her late husband, ‘‘ prays for his soul,’’ and “‘ offers on the anniversary 
of his falling asleep.’ At least at the very beginning of the fourth 
century we have reference to prayers for the dead as a normal element 
in Divine service. Arnobius at this time protests against the destruction 
of Churches in which “‘ prayer is made . . . for the living, and for 
those delivered from the bondage of the body ’’ (Adv. Nationes, iv, 36). 
In the same century Cyril of Jerusalem writes: ‘‘ Believing that there 
will accrue the greatest advantage to the souls for whom the supplication 
is presented, while that holy and most awful Sacrifice is lying before 
us ’’ (Cat. Myst. V, 9). We have here the doctrine of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and of its efficacy for the dead. Trent did not innovate, but 
preserve. In the “‘ Sacramentary of Sarapion,’’ belonging to the middle 
of the fourth century, we find the actual liturgical prayer: ‘‘ We inter- 
cede, further, on behalf of all fallen asleep, whose memorial we are 
making.’’ Then there follows the recitation of the names, as at the 
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present day. The writer of the article discusses the unequivocal tes- 
timony of the most ancient Liturgies, some of which, as the Alexandrian 
Liturgy of St. Mark, contain the commemoration of the dead before 
the Sanctus, forming part of the Preface. All these testimonies of 
Greeks and Latins, whether private or official, reach their rere | 
point in the Roman Mass, Pro Fidelibus Defunctis, which opens wit 

its sublime key-note: Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine. 


Ro fe fe 

Gratitude is due to the writer of this article on the ancient practice 
in the Church of praying for the dead. He shows that there is at the 
beginning of the fourth century unequivocal testimony of official prayer 
for the departed. Further investigation of this interesting subject may 
reveal even earlier evidence on this point. Those churchmen, who 
believe that the Church did not fall away from Christ in her infancy, 
who believe in the authority of at least the early Church, cannot fail 
to be in favour of public official services for the dead. If they are logical 
and do not fear the last consequences of their truest thought, they will 
also ask themselves the question, ‘‘ What is the use of prayer for the 
refreshment of the dead, if there is no Purgatory?’’ Thus, the doctrine 
of an intermediate state for the dead is inextricably connected with the 
practice of prayer for the faithful departed. All the doctrines of the 
Church are connected like theorems in geometry. 


Another Catholic object, as distinctively Catholic as prayer for the 
dead—and like the latter practice hitherto in sole possession of Rome— 
is the crucifix, and it is fortunately finding new favour in many quarters. 
In an Anglican Church in North London suburbs the Roll of Honour of 
war casualties in the parish ‘has been surmounted by a large crucifix— 
not a mere cross. The proposal is made, and is received with much 
favour in certain parts of England, notably Dorsetshire, that war 
memorials should take shape in the re-erection of the old village 
crosses. One reference in the Press speaks of this as in harmony with 
English rural tradition. It is a great and a happy change from the 
deplorable days when the same old village crosses were smashed by 
vandalistic hands, or when the crosses were struck off the corners of 
formerly consecrated altars after their transference to Protestant owners. 
War is changing many things, even religious feeling. Crucifixes and 
Calvaries will not seem strange to the soldiers who have seen them in 
the Continent, and who have noticed that the projectiles of war are 
kinder to sacred images than the iconoclastic hammers of discredited 
heretics. May we hope that this return to the most distinctively 
Catholic doctrines, happily visible in many places to-day, may be fol- 
lowed by people showing no hesitation in following the most reasonable 
practice of blessing themselves with the sacred sign of the same Cross? 
And after that the approach to Rome is easy. 
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Side by side with this tendency towards the fullest Catholic faith it 
would be vain not to recognise in present-day currents of thought » 
movement towards the most complete rationalism and naturalism. 
There is no secure half-way house between Rome and rationalism. A 
writer discussing critical scholarship in the April number of the American 
Journal of Theology, frankly recalls the different stages of this fatal and 
facile descent: facilis descensus Averni. There was doubt of the in- 
fallible authority of Rome and there was dependence on an infallible 
Bible; then there was doubt of the Bible and dependence on critical 
science ; then there was doubt of the validity of knowledge. Men began 
by losing faith in the Pope; they ended by losing faith in themselves. 
There was the fatal doubt concerning even the instrument of thought. 
**No page of the Sacred Book,’’ says the writer, ‘‘remained unscrutinised 
. The biblical canon as such had no right to rule over man. Man 
was the book’s judge; the book was not man’s judge. The book must 
be measured by man’s truth, man’s conscience.’’ No one will fail to 
see here the Kantian principle of the autonomy of human reason, of 
human conscience. But soon this new king was found to totter on his 
throne. ‘‘ If we doubt the Church, the Bible, the State, why not doubt 
reason, doubt knowledge, doubt morality? If we doubt faith, why not 
doubt science too? . . . “Law, morals—are not these perhaps a 
blunder of history, an old hereditary woe with which humanity is 
weighted down?’’ We reach thus the thought in Ibsen: Law is the great 
sin; or the philosophy of Nietzsche, which tries to supersede morality. 
It is the logical evolution of private judgment, questioning everything 
including itself. Against all these doubts and denials the Church fulfils 
her mission of rescuing all the goods of humanity from this shipwreck 
of thought. Attacked by liberalism, she is the stoutest champion of 
the liberty of the will. Denounced by rationalism as obscurantist, she 
is the true advocate of the rightful power of reason. Calumniated by 
Protestantism as the suppressor of the Bible, she is now found to be 
the surest defender of its sanctity and authority. She alone has pre- 
served all the supernatural privileges of man. Departure from her 
authority to private judgment has caused their abandonment by the 
Protestant world, one by one in surest progression. 


Bo fe ate 

It is a Protestant, the writer of the article in the American Journal 
of Theology, who makes the following striking admission: ‘‘ (Once) the 
minister spoke with authority to the consciences and hearts of men. 
There was an accent of positive conviction that could not be simulated 
or mistaken. Men were made to face the tables of stone, the Cross, 
and the great white throne. What has been going on? . . . In 
principle—though not yet entirely in fact—the divinity of the historic 
sacraments is gone, and of ministerial e from ordaining hands. 
. . «+ More serious still, the divinity of the (minister's) church, of 
the doctrines and morals of his sermons, of the Head of the Church, of 
the specific God of his theology—these too are gone; and with them the 
old miraculous supernaturalism of regeneration and sanctification and 
perfection. . . . What is taking the place of all this that once con- 
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stituted the religious basis of the ministerial calling? In part, tech- 
nique, machinery, capital, especially organisation, with the correlate of 
scientific efficiency of the churches in manipulating them. The minister 
is not so much prophet and priest of God as an administrative officer 
of a philanthropic and humanitarian institution endowed by capital, 
which he is competent to execute. The church is not a temple, but ‘a 
plant.’ The idea seems to be gaining favour that if men are fed and 
clothed and sheltered and washed and amused, they will not need to 
be redeemed with the old terrible redemption. . . . Not supernatural 
religion, but natural growth; not divine sanctification, but human edu- 
cation; not supernatural grace, but natural morality; not the invisible 
religious communion of saints, living and dead, but boys’ clubs and 
men’s clubs and social settlements; not Christ the Lord, but the man, 
Jesus, who was a child of his times; not God and His providence, but 
evolution and its process, without an absolute goal—in somewhat harsh 
antithesis one may say that all this, and such as this, is the turn in the 
affairs of religion at the tick of the clock. It is the change that is going 
on from the old minister to the new, from the old church to the new.”’ 
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As to the theory of agnostic evolution which has taken a chief part 
in changing some men’s minds from supernaturalism to naturalism, 
it is well to observe certain admissions of the philosopher of evolutionism. 
In a letter to Lady Pembroke the aging Spencer wrote: ‘‘ My own feel- 
ing respecting the ultimate mystery is such that of late years I cannot 
even try to think of ultimate space without some feeling of terror.’’ In 
a volume of reminiscences called ‘* A Stepson of Fortune,’’ Mr. Henry 
Murray tells a remarkable and interesting incident. As he was walking 
up and down the lawn of Buchanan’s house in Maresfield Garden, he 
told Herbert Spencer what a load of personal obligation he felt under 
to ‘* First Principles,’’ and added that he intended to devote the reading 
hours of two or three years to a thorough study of Spencer’s entire out- 
put. ‘* What have you read of mine?’’ asked Spencer. Murray told 
him. ‘‘ Then,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘I should say you have read quite 
enough.’’ He fell silent for a moment, and then added: ‘‘ I have passed 
my life beating the air.’’ Yet it was Spencer who, while professing his 
ignorance of ancient philosophers, and of recent ones, like Locke and 
Kant, had expressed the opinion that his own Psychology would stand 
beside the Principia of Newton. This was the man who has been hailed 
in recent times as the only orthodox philosopher of naturalistic science, 
as the only philosopher who based himself on experience, as the greatest 
thinker since Aristotle, as, in the words of a clerical admirer, ** the great 
modern apostle of the rational religious life of the world.’’ It is he, and 
“* philosophers ’’ such as he, who have passed their “‘ life beating the 
air,’ whose works make poor half-educated clerks lose the faith of 
Augustine and of Bossuet. 








Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ] 


1. 
RESERVATION OF EPISCOPAL CASES. 
[Dated 18th July, published 1st September, 1916.]} 


Reservation of cases must, of its very nature, be an inconvenience 
to penitents. On that score alone no objection could be made against 
it: according to many, indeed, the punitive character of the reservation 
is the really essential element. But everyone feels that moderation 
ought to be observed. If the list grew too long, it would involve greater 
inconvenience, even to the penitent, than the Church could reasonably 
be expected to impose; and, especially in view of the more modern 
arrangements, would victimise another class altogether—the confessors, 
namely, on whom rests the chief inconvenience of having reconciliation 
duly effected. 

The Church authorities have often drawn attention to the matter, 
and recommended bishops and other religious superiors to be sparing in 
the use of their powers. The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
for instance, on the 9th January, 1601, asked the Ordinaries not to be 
unduly severe on penitents and confessors, and to restrict the cases to 
the few really necessary for upholding Christian discipline and securing 
the salvation of souls. In the following year, on the 26th November, 
another exhortation followed on the same lines: the superiors were asked 
to confine their reservation to the ‘‘ graver and more atrocious crimes 
: lest, otherwise, an effect contrary to the pious intention of 
Mother Church should follow.’’ On the same date certain classes of 
offences were specified in regard to which, apart from very special cir- 
cumstances, bishops were to be slow to adopt drastic treatment—those, 
for example, to which a major excommunication had already been 
attached by law, or which involved reparation before absolution was 
givengor were offences against the Sixth Commandment, &c. When, 
in a particular case brought to their notice on the 29th January, 1661, 
it was shown that the number was excessive, the members of the Con- 
gregation ordered that the list was to be restricted to ten or twelve. The 
rule for the Regular Superiors was even more severe. On the 26th 
May, 1593, they were ordered by Pope Clement VIII to restrict the 
number to eleven—carefully specified—unless, after mature discussion, 
the Provincial or General Chapter sanctioned a further extension. Ex- 
hortations of a similar kind have emanated from official sources at various 
dates since—the latest we need refer to is contained in a decree of the 
last Maynooth Synod (N. 129, p. 71). But it will be observed that, so 
far as the seculars were concerned, the exhortation remained an exhor- 
tation: there was no strict law. 
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We have lived to see a change: and confessors will not be sorry. 
The Instruction given below conveys a command. And the changes it 
effects are extensive and of great importance. They apply not merely 
to the number of cases and the conditions under which they may be 
reserved, but also to the arrangements for the total cessation of the 
reservation in well-defined circumstances. 

The Ordinaries are reminded that reservation is intended to meet 
extraordinary cases: they are, therefore, as a rule, not to have recourse 
to it unless after a discussion with their more prudent advisers. The 
cases are not to exceed three or four in number, are not to include in- 
ternal sins or sins of human frailty, and the reservation is not to last 
longer than the necessity that called-it forth. Sins already reserved to 
the Holy See are never to be included, seldom those to which the general 
law attaches a censure. And, as regards allied punishments—excom- 
munication especially—great caution is to be exercised. 

Once the reservation, however, has been effected, the people are to 
get clear information of the fact. (In this connection it may be observed 
that the Congregation puts a query that would tend to indicate that 
ignorance of a reservation excuses—‘‘ for what,’’ it asks, ‘‘ is the force 
of reservations, if they remain unknown?’’) The bishop is to make t 
effective by not conferring facilities, in regard to it, on all indis- 
criminately. To provide, however, for the needs of the people, he is to 
grant habitual powers of absolution to, at least, the Canon Penitentiary 
(if there be one) and the Vicars Forane, or those who represent them— 
and the latter, especially in remote portions of the diocese, are to have 
the faculty of subdelegating in particular cases. 

These arrangements are liberal. More so still the provisions that 
follow. Without any intervention of the Ordinary or delegated priest, 
the reservation is ipso facto to cease :— 

1. In case of persons who cannot leave their homes. 

2. In case of persons getting married. 

3. When the confessor reasonably comes to the conclusion that 
application for faculties cannot be made without serious inconvenience 
to the penitent or danger of a breach of the seal. 

4. For the particular occasion, when faculties have been applied for 
and refused. 

5. All through Paschal time. Absolution can be given, not by 
curates, but by parish priests or those who are regarded in Canon Law 
as occupying a similar position, e.g., by rectors in parishes not canonically 
established, by priests in general charge of districts where the boundaries 
have not been fixed, &c. 

6. While Missions are being held. Every single missionary has full 
powers. 

7. When the penitent, even with the express purpose of securing 
absolution, goes to another diocese in which the sin is not reserved. 
Thus, the old restriction affecting a penitent going in fraudem legis has 
disappeared at last. Theologians and canonists had explained it away 
until it had become of microscopic importance in practice. Both in 
practice and theory, we have now heard the last of it. 

In conclusion, the Ordinaries are directed to give confessors the 
necessary instructions for dealing successfully with the penitents who 
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approach them, and are to bring the new discipline into force as soon 
as possible. They are to discuss the matter in Synod, or secure other- 
wise the advice of those in the diocese best qualified to offer suitable 
suggestions. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S_ OFFICII. 


INSTRUCTIO. 


SUPER CASUUM CONSCIENTIAE RESERVATIONIBUS. 


Need of Moderation. The New Law. 


Cum experientia comprobatum sit casuum, quos vocant, conscien- 
tiae reservationes, si debitam mensuram et modum excedant, in anima- 
rum perniciem potiusquam in earum utilitatem vergere posse ; Suprema 
haec Sacra Congregatio Sancti Officii, praecedentibus ad rem disposi- 
tionibus novas, pro opportunitate temporum, supperaddens, de expresso 
mandato Ssmi D. N. Benedicti divina providentia PP. XV, haec cum 
omnibus et singulis Rihis locorum Ordinariis decretorie omnino ac prae- 
ceptive communicanda statuit : 

1. Meminerint ante omnia Rimi Ordinarii casuum conscientiae reser- 
vationes ad destructionem munitionum, iuxta dictum Apostoli (2 Cor., 
X, 4), ad removenda scilicet obstacula quae saluti animarum non com- 
muni impedimento sunt, esse dirigendas; ideoque, generatim loquendo, 
extraordinario huic remedio manus ne velint apponere nisi, re in synodo 
dioecesana discussa, vel, extra synodum, auditis Capitulo Cathedrali et 
aliquot ex probatioribus ac prudentioribus suae dioecesis animarum 
curatoribus, de vera reservationis necessitate aut utilitate in Domino 
convincantur. 


Number of Cases Allowed. Categories to be avoided. 


2. Utcumque, casus reservandi sint pauci omnino, tres vel, ad sum- 
mum, quatuor, atque ex gravioribus tantum et atrocioribus criminibus 
specifice determinandis ; ipsa vero reservatio non ultra in vigore maneat 
quam necesse sit ad publicum aliquod inolitum vitium extirpandum aut 
collapsam forte christianam disciplinam instaurandam. 

3. Reservationi, generatim, ne submittantur sive peccata mere in- 
terna, quippe quae, ut docet Benedictus XIV (De syn. dioec., V, 5, 5), 
non est in prazi receptum ut unquam reserventur, propter animarum 
periculum ; sive quae ex humana fragilitate derivantia aliam non habeant 
specialem sibi coniunctam malitiam, propter humanam infirmitatem. 

4. Prorsus autem ab iis peccatis sibi reservandis Ordinarii absti- 
neant, quae iam sint Sedi Apostolicae reservata, ne scilicet absque neces- 
sitate multiplicentur leges ; et, regulariter, ab iis quoque quibus censura, 
etsi nemini reservata, a iure imposita sit; hoc enim expresse prohibet 
vetus Instructio 8. Congregationis Episcoporum et Regularium diei 
26 novembris 1602, quae ita se habet: ‘* Praesertim vero haec monenda 
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censet Sacra Congregatio, ut videant ipsi Ordinarii ne illos casus pro- 
miscue reservent quibus adnexa est excommunicatio maior a iure im- 
posita, cuius absolutio nemini reservata sit, nisi forte propter frequens 
scandalum aut aliam necessariam causam aliqui huiusmodi casua nomi- 
natim reservandi viderentur.”’ 


Similar Moderation as regards Other Sanctions. 


5. Cauti insuper omnino sint et quam maxime parci quod ad poe- 
nales sanctiones, excommunicationes praesertim, quibus forte suas reser- 
vationes communire velint; nam, ut sapienter admonet Sacrosancta 
Tridentina Synodus (Sess. 25, de Ref., c. 3): “‘ Quamvis excommunica- 
tionis gladius nervus sit ecclesiasticae disciplinae et ad continendos 
in officio populos valde salutaris; sobrie tamen magnaque circumspe- 
ctione exercendus est, cum experientia doceat, si temere aut levibus 
ex rebus incutiatur, magis contemni quam formidari et perniciem potius 
parere quam salutem.”’ 


The Normal Arrangement for Absolution. 


6. Verumtamen, statutis semel reservationibus quas vere utiles aut 
necessarias iudicaverint, curent omnino ut ad certam fidelium notitiam, 
quo meliori eis videbitur modo, eaedem deducantur—nam quaenam 
earum vis si lateant?—easque, quamdiu necessitas aut utilitas perdu- 
raverit, firmas teneant, seu facultatem a reservatis absolvendi ne cuivis 
et passim impertiant. Mens tamen est 8. Congregationis ut huiusmodi 
absolvendi facultas habitualiter impertiatur saltem Canonico Poentien- 
tiario, etiam Eoclesiae Collegiatae; et Vicariis Foraneis eorumve vices 
gerentibus, addita his ultimis, praesertim in locis diocesis a sede epis- 
copali remotioribus, etiam facultate subdelegandi toties quoties con- 
fessarios sui districtus, si et quando pro urgentiori aliquo determinato 
casu ad cos recurrant. 


Cases in which Reservation is to Cease. 


7. Ad evitanda demum gravia inconvenientia quae ex reservatio- 
nibus utilibus quoque ac necessariis in peculiaribus quibusdam rerum 
adiunctis facile oriri possent, eadem 8. Congregatio, nomine et aucto- 
ritate Sanctissimi, sequentia decernit : 

(a) Quaevis Ordinariorum reservatio ipso iure cessat sive cum 
aegrotis qui domo excedere non valent, confiteri cupientibus; sive cum 
sponsis confitentibus matrimonii ineundi causa; sive tandem quoties, 
prudenti confessarii iudicio, absolvendi facultas a legitimo Superiore 
peti nequeat absque gravi poenitentis incommodo aut sine periculo vio- 
lationis sigilli sacramentalis. 

(b) Cessat pariter reservatio si, petita pro aliquo determinato casu 
a legitimo Superiore absolvendi facultate, haec forte denegata fuerit: 
cessat tamen pro ea vice tantum. 

(c) Toto tempore ad praeceptum paschale adimplendum utili, a 
casibus quos quomodolibet sibi Ordinarii reservaverint, absolvere pos- 
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sunt, absque alius facultatis ope, parochi quive parochorum nomine in 
lure censentur. 

(d) Quo tempore Sacras Missiones ad aliquem populum haberi 
contingat, eadem absolvendi facultate gaudent singuli Missionarii. 

(e) Postremo, a peccatis in aliqua dioecesi reservatis absolvi pos- 
sunt poenitentes in alia dioecesi, ubi reservata non sunt, a quovis confes- 
sario sive saeculari sive regulari, etiamsi praecise ad absolutionem 
obtinendam eo accesserint. 


Final Directions. 


8. Sed, denique, studeant potissimum Ordinarii doctos, pios ac pru- 
dentes confessarios in tota dioecesi efformare, eisque opportuniora ad 
inolita vitia convellenda remedia suggerant quae ipsimet, si poenitentes 
ad se remitterentur, adhibituri forent. Quo, dum et confessariis et 
poenitentibus inevitabiles reservationum molestias vitabunt, optatum 
effectum, suavius simul ac certius, Deo adiuvante, consequi poterunt. 
Interim vero casuum reservatorum, si qui in propria dioecesi constituti 
sint, disciplinam ad haec praescripta quamprimum reducere, servato 
modo art. 1° statuto, et haec omnia suos confessarios apprime edoceri 
satagant. 


Il. 


ASSISTANCE AT MIXED MARRIAGES. 
[ Dated 5th August, published 1st September, 1916.] 


In virtue of one of the clauses of the Ne Temere decree, the passive 
assistance of the priest at marriages is no longer sufficient: he must 
“‘ ask and receive ’’ the consent of the contracting parties. Before the 
decree had been passed many years, serious difficulties arose. ‘To meot 
the requirements of some countries the Popes, and especially Gregory 
XVI, had given permission for the celebration, in special circumstances, 
of mixed marriages in presence of a priest even when the usual guaran- 
tees had not been given. So long as passive assistance sufficed, matters 
were tolerable: but, once active assistance was insisted on, the applica- 
tion of the rule to mixed marriages of the kind described involved the 
priest in active co-operation with an unlawful act. Hence, by a decree 
of the 2lst May, 1912 (dated the 21st June of the same year) the Holy 
Office modified the law, and declared passive assistance sufficient in the 
countries and circumstances mentioned. 

The trend of the decree would seem to be clear enough. It does not 
affect mixed marriages contracted with a dispensation after the guaran- 
tees have been given: nor does it apply anywhere except in the countries 
for which the Holy See has made special provision: does not, for 
example, apply in Ireland. 

Some people however, it appears, had doubts on the point. And the 
Holy Office has deemed it its duty to settle the matter once and for all. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII. 
DECLARATIO. 


Cum dubia varia orta fuerint circa decretum latum ab hac Suprema 
Congregatione 8. Officii die 21 maii 1912 circa adsistentiam passivam 
Parochorum in celebratione matrimonii mixti, haec eadem S$. Congre- 
gatio sui muneris esse duxit declarare praefatam adsistentiam passivam 
tolerari solummodo in illis regionibus, quibus ante Decretum Ne temere 
concessiones speciales factae ac instructiones datae fuerant a 8. Sede, et 
tantum in casibus et sub conditionibus ibidem expressis, atque proinde 
matrimonia extra praedictas regiones sic contracta (idest cum adsistentia 
Parochi passiva) esse non tantum illicita, sed etiam omnino invalida. 

Et feria v, die 3 eiusdem mensis, SShus D. N. Benedictus divina 
providentia PP. XV, in solita audientia R. P. D. Adsessori huius Supre- 
mae Congregationis S. Officii impertita, relatam sibi suprascriptam decla- 
rationem benigne adprobare ac suprema sua auctoritate in omnibus 
ratam habere dignatus est. 


Ill. 
- A SPECIAL CASE OF CLANDESTINITY. 
[ Dated 31st January, published 14th February, 1916. ] 


While on the subject of the Ne Temere law, we may append another 
little decree published several months ago, although it has little bearing 
on practical life in these countries. In sonie places the law of the land 
strictly forbids the clergy to assist at marriages before the civil require- 
ments have been complied with. When for any reason the parties cannot 
comply with these requirements and when the priests decide to obey 
the law, can it be said that the case falls under the 8th canon of the 
decree, which allows a marriage before ordinary witnesses when it has 
been for a month impossible to secure a priest? Some of our best 
authorities inclined to an affirmative reply; e.g., Desmet (De Sponsali- 
bus, &c., nu. 69), Gennari (Comment., p. 52), Lehmkuhl (Il, 892), 
Wouters (Comment., p. 69, note), Oietti (Jus Antepianum, d&c., n. 122), 
dc. But they were all wrong. Recourse must be had in each case. 





SACRA CONGREGATIO DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 
CLANDESTINITATIS. 


Quum in nennullis regionibus, Parochi a civili lege graviter prohi- 
beantur quominus matrimonio assistant, nisi praemisso civili connubio, 
quod non semper praemitti potest, et tamen ad mala praecavenda et 
pro bona animarum matrimonium celebrari expediat; quidam horum 
locorum Antistites a Sacra Congregatione de Disciplina Sacramentorum 
efflagitarunt: ‘‘ An et quomodo his in adiunctis providendum sit.’’ 

adem Sacra Congregatio, in plenario Conventu habito die 28 curr. 
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ianuarii, re mature perpensa, respondendum censuit: ‘* Recurratur in 
singulis casibus, excepto casu periculi mortis, in quo quilibet sacerdos 
dispensare valeat etiam ad impedimento clandestinitatis, permittendo 
ut in relatis adiunctis matrimonium cum solis testibus valide et licite 
contrahatur.”’ 

Expositam vero Emorum Patrum declarationem SSmus Dius noster 
Benedictus PP. XV, in audientia concessa die 30 eiusdem mensis infra- 
scripto huius Sacrae Congregationis Secretario, ratam habere et confir- 
mare dignatus est, ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 


IV. 


OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY BEQUEATHED FOR PIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


[Dated 7th February, published 1st August, 1916.] 

The case given below involves several principles of general interest. 
The fact that both bishops mentioned have since been succeeded by 
distinguished Irishmen gives it almost a local flavour. 

In 1679 a pious lady in the Philippine Islands left property to the 
Augustinian Fathers—who did all the parochial work of the district— 
attaching certain obligations to her bequest. Little trouble appears to 
have arisen until 1898, when the United States took over the islands, 
and the spiritual care of the people was entrusted to seculars. The 
Rev. Vincent Lapus, parish priest of Candaba (mentioned in clause 116 
of the will), laid a claim to the property before the Archbishop of Manila 
in 1904, and was given a favourable decision in 1908. The Regulars 
appealed, in accordance with the arrangement of Gregory XIII, to the 
neighbouring bishop of Nova Caceres, but, not complying with the 
canonical requirements on the fatalia, were non-suited. When the 
representative of the Order offered part of the property to the parish 
priest, it was refused, and the Archbishop supported the latter’s claim 
to the whole. The Order acquiesced, but laid their case before the Rota. 
The following document is the result. 

The points of law are fully discussed, as will be seen from the text. 
Light is thrown on a number of incidental matters—the conditions for 
reinstatement, the force of prescripton in Canon Law, the different 
kinds of bequests, &c. And the net result is a decision favourable to 
the Order. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
DE MANILA. 


LEGATORUM PIORUM. 
Particulars regarding the Legacy. 


Die 22 aprilis 1565 ad Philippinarum insularum oras appulsi Religiosi 


Ordinis Eremitarum 8. Augustini, tam vehementer Evangelii praedica- 
tion! operam navarunt, ut illius regionis apostoli merito fuerint vocati. 
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Brevi in sacram provinciam sub invocatione SSmi Nominis lesu, ob ibi 
repertam pueruli lesu imaginem, sese efformarunt, eam partientes in 
quatuor ditiones, seu linguas, i. e. de Manila, de la Pampanga, de 
Reslocos et de Zebut, et anno 1578 in oppido de Candaba, quindecim 
leucis ab urbe de Manila, conventum et ecclesiam S. Andreae dicatam 
condiderunt, omnia parochialia munera ibi obeuntes. Post saeculum a 
fundatione religiosae domus, piissima ac ditissima dia Lucia Gumamela, 
suo testamento diei 10 decembris 1679, sacrae recensitae provinciae et 
Candabensi conventui duo legata reliquit cum onere missarum, decernens 
in clausula 115: ‘‘ dichiaro . . . che le terre del monte di Masin le 
ebbi in eredit& del mio padre D. Luca Vitan; esse comprendono il terri- 
torio da dove incomincia il fiume di Manlin fino al monte di Bassa da 
una parte e dall’altra, anche da dove incomincia il fiume di Manlin, 
scendendo ad Inaptanpinand fino a Calavitan e fino al monte al disopra 
del fiume di Caulang, terre tutte presentemente mie, dichiaro che le 
dono in elemosina alla procincia del SS. Nome di Gest del nostro P. 8. 
Agostino. A volonta del nostro P. Provinciale si dovranno fondare cap- 
pellanie ed applicare messe per i miei genitori, per i miei fratelli 

e per me. Ma la parte che ha D. Gaspare Balagtas si lasci da parte 
perché é mio condomino.”’ 

In clausula autem 116: ‘‘ dichiaro inoltre che tutti i miei terreni 
seminativi, che a nessun altro appartengono, lascio in elemosina al 
convento di S. Andrea di questo paese di Candaba, e che il P. Priore 
Fr. Giuseppe della Croce a sua volonta eriga cappellanie, perché godano 
di messe le anime dei miei genitori a dei miei fratelli.”’ 

A full account of the events of 1898, of the appeals to the Archbishop 
of Manila and the Bishop of Nova Caceres, is given. The queries finally 
put to the Rota were :— 

1. An sit locus restitutioni in integrum a sententia Curiae Archic- 
piscopalis de Manila die 14 augusti 1908. 

Et quatenus affirmative : 

2. Ad quem pertineat dominium controversorum bonorum cum fru- 
clibus legatorum a pia femina Lucia Gumamela in casu. 


Conditions for Reinstatement. 


Dubium primum respicit in integrum restitutionis remedium, pro- 
inde exclusa manet quaestio, an sententia iudicis Manilensis fuerit valida 
vel non ob privilegium exemptionis, quo fruntur Fratres Augustiniani. 
Hine quamvis contendentium patroni in propriis defensionibus hane 
quaestionem tetigerint, Patres dixerunt neque directe, neque indirecte 
esse in ea interloquendum, cum fas non sit praetergredi limites in litis 
contestatione statutos. Quo adnotato, restitutio in integrum, primum 
inducta ob aequitatem naturalem a Praetore, et recepta postea in sacris 
canonibus, est ‘‘ extraordinarium iuris remedium, quo notabiliter laesus 
in eum statum, seu ius reducitur, in quo fuerat ante laesionem.”’ Ut 
autem hoc remedium concedatur tria requiruntur, scilicet: 1° ut adsit 
laesio gravis ac notabilis iuxta arbitrium boni viri, seu disereti iudicis ; 
proinde non attenduntur laesiones leves; 2° ut ‘* laesio illa gravis acci- 
derit dolo adversarii, vel inconsulta facilitate laesi, aut negligentia sui 
procuratoris .: . . idque vel manifeste constet, vel saltem in iudicio 
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per laesum rite probetur ’’ (Reiffenst., in tit. De in integrum restitut., 
n. 11); 3° ut adsit iusta causa, circa quod ultimum requisitum dis- 
tinguendum est inter maiores et minores, aut ecclesias, quae iure mino- 
rum hac in re frui censentur, uti expresse legitur in cap. 3, tit. citati. 
Maiores non restituuntur nisi ob aliquam iustam causam: v. gr. quod im- 
pediti fuerint, ne agerent, ob belli vincula, absentiam, &c. Si autem 
de minoribus, vel ecclesiis agitur, iusta causa non requiritur, aut potius 
semper praesumitur, ob favorem infirmae aetati aut religioni debitum. 
Nomine vero ecclesiarum non intelliguntur tantum ecclesiae stricte 
dictae, sed veniunt etiam beneficia, monasteria, loca religiosa, &c., uti 
notum est. 

[It is then shown that the present case satisfied all the conditions 
stated. Anda preliminary doubt regarding the competence of the Rota 
is settled.) 


Different Kinds of Legacies. 


Quoad secundum dubium DD. Patribus placuit ante omnia deter- 
minare naturam legatorum, de quibus agitur.—Cl. Berardi, in suis Com- 
mentariis in ius ecclesiasticum universum, vol. i, p. 441, haec habet: 
** Distat capellania ab anniversariis ceterisque piis defunctorum relictis, 
quod in capellania certi fundi demonstrantur, atque a patrimonio, seu 
hereditate fundatoris, segregantur, quasi dos eiusdem capellaniae 
adsignanda capellano, sed in anniversariis ceterisque piis relictis, 
praecipua habetur personalis obligato heredibus imposita, etiam sine 
ulla designatione fundorum; quod si quandoque contingat certos fun- 
dos pro executione pii relicti demonstrari a fundatore, haec tamen 
demonstratio non eo refertur, ut indicetur fundos eosdem. esse veluti 
certam rem ab hereditate separatam, quasi dotem pii operis instituti, 
sed eo, ut noverint heredes, quibus ex fundis luere quantitatem debeant 
ad executionem piae voluntatis, vel noverint heredes manere apud se 
praccipuam personalem obligationem, fundosque designatos esse causa 
pii relicti bypotheca obligatos.’’ Ex his patet dominam Gumamela in 
clausulis 115 et 116 sui testamenti non veras nec proprias capellanias 
fundasse, sed tantummodo constituisse anniversaria, aut salaria cum 
onere missarum. [Jt is then shown that the legatees took that view. ] 


The Property of Clause 115 belongs to the Regulars. 


Etenim, die 20 octobris 1905, patronus Rev. Vincentii Lapus disertis 
verbis protestatus est hic non agi de agris clausulae 115, qui indubie ud 
8. Provinciam spectant: ‘‘ Non si discute, ait, il legato della clausola 
115, quello che é discutibile é il legato della clausola 116.’’ Et novus 
Patronus in suo primo restrictu haec scripsit: ‘‘ At in casu hoc habetur, 
nempe dominam Gumamela clausula 115 sui testamenti Eremitanos 
S. Augustini beneficasse et quidem ditissimo legato. Hoc legatum 
autem . . . relictum fuit favore universae provinciae de Manila 
religiosorum 8. Augustini, . . . ita ut hoc ipso fruerentur etiam 
fratres illi doctrinarii (ut tune dicebantur) seu missionarii, qui paro- 
chianis de Candaba ministrabant. Postea clausula 116 sui testamenti 
domina Gumamela legatum reliquit, de quo disputatur.’’ [Supported 
by other evidence. ] 
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The Regulars never Handed it Over. 


Assignationem quod attinet, Patronus nullam probationem adducit, 
nisi negativam hoc modo, n. 19: ‘‘ Et certum esse hoc factum (assi- 
guationis) probatur ex eo quod cum anno 1774 Archiepiscopus de 
Manila religiosos universos paroeciis privaret, bona universa, de qui- 
bus agitur, comprehendebantur inter bona parochialia et non inter bona 
S. Provinciae, ita ut in inventario iam memorato huius redituum 
proposito Curiae Manilensi an. 1780 bona haec nullimodo recensean- 
tur."’ Verum quod attinet ad bona Provinciae silentium imventarii 
facillime explicatur, si attendatur ipsam Provinciam an. 1771 e suis 
domibus expulsam fuisse, et bonis spoliatam, uti eruitur ex decreto 
Gubernatoris Insularum Philippinarum diei 23 oct. 1771: non erat ergo, 
ut haec bona describerentur in inventario an. 1780. Ceterum constat 
Provinciam haec bona semper habuisse uti sua, non obstante spolia- 
tione ; siquidem in capitulo provinciali d. 1 maii 1784 decisum legimus : 
** Donamus conventui Manilensi omnia praedia et bona, quae Provincia 
possidet in oppido de Candaba cum obligatione tamen adimplendi onera 
eis annexa.’’ Certum igitur est Provinciam praedicta bona non assig- 
navisse parochiae, sed potius retinuisse, uti sua, aut suorum conven- 
tuum. Aliunde praetensa illa assignatio, quocumque demum titulo, 
gratuito vel oneroso, facta, invalida prorsus et irrita fuisset, deficiente 
beneplacito apostolico, cuius nullum ullibi vestigium unqyam repertum 
ést. 


Prescription did not run Against the Order. 


Relate ad praescriptionem, haec certe ab anno 1771 usque ad annum 
1826 incipere non potuit, quia, uti dictum est, Augustiniani e suis 
sedibus et bonis deiecti sunt, qui status violentus perduravit usque ad 
an. 1826. Quo quidens anno, decreto regio diei 8 iunii statutum reperi- 
mus ut parochiae Augustinianis, sicut aliis regularibus, restituerentur, 
sed realis restitutio non statim ubique facta est, ita ut in oppido de 
Candaba remanserit parochus saecularis D. Anicetus de Mercede usque 
ad suam mortem, an. 1854. Nec dicatur hoc spatio temporis, ab anno 
stilicet 1826 ad annum 1854, parochum saecularem praefatum D. Anice- 
tum bona, de quibus agitur, possedisse, imo Ordinarium Manilensem 
praefato parocho haec bona adiudicasse vi sententiae d. 24 iun. 1884. 
Etenim haec sententia nullum praeiudicium PP. Augustinianis inferre 
potest, cum causa iudicata est in contradictorio, non cum Augustinianis, 
sed cum heredibus Luciae Gumamela; unde locus fit axiomati: ‘‘ Res 
inter alios acta aliis nocere non debet,’’ quod desumptum est ex iure 
romano, |. 68, De re iudic., XLII, 1. Ceterum licet admittatur prae- 
scriptionem incipere potuisse ab an. 1826, cum an. 1854 Augustiniani 
in bona sua loci Candaba redintegrati sint, non remanet pro praescrip- 
tione nisi spatium 28 ann., quod certe non sufficit ; notissimum est enim 
in praescriptione contra ecclesias, et entia iuridica his assimilata, uti 
sunt conventus, loca religiosa, etc., requiri tempus quadraginta an- 
norum, uti patet ex capitibus 1, 6, 8, 9 de praescriptionibus. [Other 
trifling objections are refuted. ] 

En ergo ultimus status bonorum, de quibus agitur, qui status clare 
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determinat sensum compositionis an. 1884 et qui retroascendit saltem 
ad an. 1814, in quo PP. Augustiniani in parochiam loci Cadaba reversi 
sunt. 


Conclusions. 


Ex hisce omnibus concludendum est bona clausulae testamenta- 
riae 115 nec fuisse legata parochiae, nec fuisse ab illa acquisita assigna- 
tione, aut praescriptione; proinde sicuti ab initio legata fuerunt S. Pro- 
vinciae, ita etiam hodie manent eiusdem Provinciae. 


The Second Property. 


Modo de bonis clausulae testamentariae 116: quae DD. Patres pari- 
ter adjudicanda esse affirmarunt Fratribus Augustinianis. Et iure 
quidem. 

Etenim hoc eruitur ex tenore clausulae eiusdem testamentariae : 
** Lascio in elemosina al convento del Beato S. Andrea,’’ etc., quibus 
verbis apparet testatricem bona sua legare non parochiae, aut ecclesiae, 
sed conventui. [Refutation of the theory that ‘‘ convent’’ meant 
** parochial house.’’] 


Other Reasons. 


2. Hoc idem demonstrat instrumentum die 2 iunii 1681, quo prae- 
dicta clausula 116 exsecutioni est demandata. In parte enim dispositiva 
huius instrumenti P. Ioseph a Cruce, Prior Conventus Candabensis, 
nomine Rev. Provincialis legatum fundavit in ecclesia et conventu 
5. Andreae, et ne esset aequivocatio in his verbis: ‘* Ecclesia et Con- 
ventus ’” ter repetiit, bona esse “‘ ipsius conventus et remanere debere 
bona conventus,’’ et haec ipsa bona gravari onere missarum annua- 
rum, ita ut Prior conventus has missas celebrare teneretur. [His words 
quoted. | 

3. Confirmatur assertum ex instrumento captae possessionis bono- 
rum, de quibus agitur; nec non ex documentis, quae ad captam pos- 
sessionem referuntur. [The clauses are given.| Porro haec verba 
luce meridiana clariora sunt: agitur enim in his instrumentis iuridicis, 
authenticis et publicis de ipso conventu S. Andreae, et ipsi conventui 
bona attribuuntur, et possessio datur non parocho, aut rectori ecclesiae, 
sed procuratori generali provinciae, nomine provinciae et conventus. 
Certe, si bona pertinuissent ecclesiae parochiali aut, quod idem est, 
parochiae, aut missioni loci Candaba, iudex et notarius alia verba in 
praedictis documentis publicis adhibuissent. 

4. Aliud argumentum desumitur ex tenore sic dictae compositionis, 
quam provincia Augustinianorum inivit cum Gubernio, ut proprium 
dominium in sua bona publice recognosceretur. . . . Porro in hoc 
decreto haec leguntur: ‘‘ E. parimenti appartengono al convento di 
Candaba nella provincia di Pampanga certi terreni alti e bassi sul monte 


Maysin . . . che comunemente si chiamano Marimla e Delayap, 
lasciati nel suo testamento a detta provincia o convento da donna Lucia 
Gumamela . . . Im quale fondd cappellanie sui detti terreni.’’ 


Ex quibus clarissimis formulis desumitur, quod bonorum dominium non 
tribuitur eeclesiae, parochiae aut missioni, sed praecise conventui. 
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5. His adiungenda est longissima observantia et praescriptio, quae 
decurrit ab an. 1679, quo factum fuit legatum, usque ad an. 1771, quo 
PP. Augustiniani e sedibus suis et bonis eiecti sunt. In hoc enim lon- 
gissimi temporis spatio, bona, de quibus agitur, administrata semper 
fuerunt ab Augustinianis, et habita semper fuerunt uti bona Augustinia- 
norum, non ut bona parochiae, aut missionis. [Shown from the Acts 
of the Chapter, A.D. 1699, 1704, 1710, 1725, 1784. And the same con- 
siderations about prescription apply as above. | 


Decision about Revenues Used or Accumulated in the Meantime. Principles of Material 
Justice Modified by Positive Regulation. 


Quod spectat ad fructuum restitutionem, Patres dixerunt ius 
commune esse attendendum. Proinde si agatur de fructibus perceptis 
post petitam a PP. Augustinianis restitutionem in integrum, omnes 
fructus sunt restituendi: quod extendendum est ad fructus etiam 
consumptos, qui in altera specie, v. g. in pecunia sunt restituendi. 
Ratio est, quia ‘“‘ inchoato restitutionis processu, possessor respectu 
rei, ex qua fructus percepit censetur fictione iuris esse in mala fide’’ 
(Reiffenst., tit. De in integr., n. 161). Si agatur de fructibus per- 
ceptis ante petitam restitutionem in integrum, illi non sunt 
restituendi, qui praescriptione triennali acquisiti sunt; haec enim prae- 
seriptio triennalis valet contra bona omnia, etiam ecclesiarum et loco- 
rum religiosorum, ut receptum est apud omnes. [Illi autem fructus, 
qui praescriptione triennali non sunt acquisiti restituendi sunt, modo 
non sint consumpti (Reiffenst., 1. c., n. 134). Nec dicatur in casu 
D. Vincentium Lapus bona fide possedisse, possessorem autem bonae 
fidei omnes fructus facere suos; nam hic agitur de instituto speciali, 
scilicet de restitutione in integrum quae propriis legibus regitur, et cui 
proinde applicari nequit theoria possessionis bonae fidei. Quod advertit 
etiam d’Annibale (Summula, t. 1, n. 420, n. 26, tertiae edit.). Notan- 
dum autem est fructus non intelligi, nisi deductis expensis, ut dicitur 
in I., Si a domino, 36, § 5, De hereditatis petitione: ‘* Fructus intelli- 
guntur deductis impensis, quae quaerendorum, cogendorum conservan- 
dorumque eorum gratia fiunt.”’ 

Quibus omnibus rite consideratis, ac sedulo perpensis, Nog infra- 
seripti Auditores . . . decernimus, declaramus et definitive sen- 
tentiamus, propositis dubiis respondentes: Ad I. affirmative; ad II. 
dominium controversorum bonorum (cum fructibus) legatorum a pia 
femina Lucia Gumamela pertinere ad Fratres Augustinianos Provinciae 
SSmi Nominis Iesu. Expensas vero iudiciales decernimus inter partes 
compensari et pro compensatis haberi decernimus. 


V. 
A MARRIAGE CASE: THE IMPEDIMENT OF FEAR. 
[Dated 4th March, published 7th June, 1916.] 


The records of several matrimonial cases have appeared in the Acta 
Apostolica Sedis since the date of our last issue. The decision in all of 
them turned on the impediment of fear, and the case given below com- 
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prises all the essential elements. The legal principles governing the 
matter have been given in previous issues, and we need not repeat them. 

In the present instance, a girl named De Payer, twenty years’ old, 
was urged by her mother to marry a man of respectable family, named 
Level. She was very much opposed to the union, but, to calm her 
mother’s anxiety during a period of illness, promised she would see 
about it later on. Full advantage was taken of her concession. 
Entreaties and threats were renewed, and, notwithstanding her con- 
tinued protests, the ceremony took place in 1900. But the result was 
unfortunate: the girl applied for, and secured, a civil divorce in 1904. 
Eleven years after she had recourse to the ecclesiastical court of Paris, 
and was granted a declaration of nullity. An appeal was lodged against 
the decision, and the case came before the Roman Rota. The final 
decision, based on the evidence given below, was that reverential fear 
had invalidated the marriage from the beginning. 

It is interesting to compare the case with another—published on the 
same date—in which a similar verdict was given: also with two others— 
one given in our last issue, pp. 333 sqq., the other in the 9th number 
of the Acta for the current year (pp. 324 sqq.)—in which, owing to the 
fear being less serious than the canonists contemplate, the opposite 
decision was arrived at. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
PARISIEN. 


NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (DE PAYER-LEVEL.) 


The Facts of the Case. Parisian decision against the Marriage. 


Alicia de Payer vigesimum aetatis suae annum agebat, quando 
mater ei proposuit matrimonium cum Paulo Level a spectabili familia. 
Alicia restitit matri, non solum propter dissimilem Pauli indolem, eiusque 
in re religiosa sensus et mores, sed etiam quia alium iuvenem, Comitem 
videlicet Jametel, vehementer deperibat. Post annum a facta matri- 
monii propositione mater gravem incidit in morbum, et, cum aegrotans 
filiam reprehendisset propter eius advyersus Paulum repugnantiam, 
asserens hanc esse praecipuam adversae suae valetudinis causam, filia, 
ad eam placandam reposuit: ‘‘ Eh bien, nous verrons.’’ Crastina die de 
his omnibus quam citissime admonitus Paulus, Aliciae annulum sponsali- 
tium obtulit, quem ipsa acceptavit. Et instantibus precibus ac continuis 
obiurgationibus matris die 17 iulii an. 1900 matrimonium fuit Parisiis 
celebratum in ecclesia St. Honoré. At infelicem habuit hoc coniugium 
exitum. Cum enim maritale consortium intollerabile prorsus evasisset, 
Alicia, post quatuor annos ab initis nuptiis, obtenta sententia divortii 
ab auctoritate civili, sponsum definitive reliquit. Postea Curiam Pari- 
siensem adivit, ut, praevio canonico processu, nullum suum matrimo- 
nium declararetur ex capite vis et metus; ac die 21 ianuarii 1915 sen- 
tentia prodiit actrici favorabilis, a qua tamen Vinculi adsertor parisiensis, 
prouti de iure, ad hoc Sacrum Tribunal provocavit: et hodie causa 
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disceptanda proponitur sub consueta formula dubii: An constet de nul- 
litate matrimonti in casu. 

[The Church law on the matter is then summarised. The state- 
ment is substantially the same as that given—in connection with a 
similar case—in our last (July) issue, pp. 333-334. ] 


Further Particulars. The Mother’s Views on Matrimonial Affection. 


Nunc ad fractum.—Diximus in specie, quod Alicia Comitem Jametel 
deperiret : ‘‘ J’avais (ipsa testatur) un autre projet de mariage, un jeune 
homme, qui me plaisait beaucoup, m’avait manifesté le désir de m’épou- 
ser. Ma mére était informée et avait presque donné son consentement.’’ 
Iamvero nemo est qui non intelligat hunc animi statum quemque 
incapacem reddere ad novos fovendos amores. Haec vero non conside- 
rans mater Aliciae, matrimonium cum praefato Comite totis viribus et 
nimis abrupte, ‘‘ brusquement,’’ adversata est, medium inveniens ut 
Comes non amplius domum ingrederetur. ‘‘ Je m’apercus (prosequitar 
Alicia) un beau jour que ce jeune homme ne venait plus & la maison, et, 
sur le remarque que j’eu fis, ma mére me répondit que c’était elle, qui 
lui avait fait savoir de ne plus se présenter et de ne plus compter sur 
moi.’’ Mirandum non est, si ita mater Aliciae se gessit, quia acta 
nobis referunt, quaenam fuerint eius ideae cirea amorem coniugalem. 
Tenebat nempe ‘‘ que la plupart des mariages se concluent sans amour 
et que tout cela (amor in sponsum) étaient des bétises; qu’une jeune 
fille n’avait pas besoin d’aimer pour se marier, que la plupart des filles 
se marient sans aimer, et que l’amour venait aprés.”’ 


The Character and Conduct of the Mother and Daughter. The former’s Threats. 


Pessimis hisce doctrinis addenda est indoles imperiosa matris. ‘‘ Ma 
mére se montrait autoritaire en toute rencontre,’’ ait frater Aliciae. 
Et sponsus: ‘‘ Mme de Payer était une femme excellente, mais autori- 
taire.”’ Imo ipsa mater fatetur iis, qui matrimonium dissuadebant, 
respondisse : ‘* Que j’étais la mére, que je désirais le bonheur de ma fille, 
et que j’étais persuadée que ce mariage aurait un bon résultat, et je 
passai outre.’’ Ex adverso filiae indoles dicitur a matre “‘ trés douce,”’ 
a testibus autem “‘ trés déférente envers sa mére trés habituée 
4 toujours obéir trés impressionnée par ]’autorité maternelle.”’ 
Quare docilis haec iuvenis, querelis matris, dum haec in morbum in- 
ciderat, victa, affligée de la voir en cet état,’’ responsum matri dedit : 
“* Eh bien, nous verrons;’’ quae verba ambigua valde sunt et nil aliud 
significant nisi Aliciam de matrimonio cogitare velle. At crastina die 
Paulus Level arrivaccme disant savoir que toutes les difficultés étaient 
applanies, et m’apportant la bague,’’ quem annulum acceptavit Alicia. 
Mens autem eius erat: ‘‘ Que je finirais par lasser Mr Level par ma froi- 
deur, et que je saurais bien empécher que l’on fixat jamais une date pour 
le mariage.’’ Hoc autem impedivit mater suassionibus instantissimis 
et minis, quae ex dictis metum gravem constituunt. ‘‘ Les moyens, 
que j’ai employés pour amener ma fille & ce mariage, n’ont jamais été 
que des arguments de raison Je lui montrais d’abord les avan- 
tages qu’elle trouvait dans son mariage avec Mr Level, et je lui disais 
ensuite que nous nous séparerions, que je l’abandonnerais,’’ seu, ut 
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addit Alicia, de me laisser débrouiller seule dans la vie.’’ Quod confir- 
mat frater asserens matrem audivisse loguentem cum sorore his verbis: 
** Si tu n’épouses Mr. Level, je ne m’occuperai plus de toi dans la vie.’’ 
Nec solum derelictionem sed etiam exheredationem minitata fuit mater : 
** Elle (deponit sponsa) joignait & ses déclarations les menaces; parlait 
de me désheriter’’ Credendum vero esse sponsae evincunt Aliciae 
frater: ‘* Il était méme question de la désheriter ;’’ doctor Hirschberg : 
** J’entendis la mére, qui disait & sa fille, qu’elle la désheriterait et 
l’abandonnerait si elle ne consentait pas & ce mariage;’’ et Madame 
Louise Horak: ‘* La mére menacait pourtant de la désheriter.’’ 

[The latter threat was an empty one: French law would prevent its 
execution. But, as is pointed out, the girl was young and ignorant of 
her civil rights, and so took it at its face value. | 


Distressful Scenes in Consequence. 


Hae continuae matris instantiae et minae acres gignebant discus- 
siones matrem inter et filiam. ‘‘ Toutes ces discussions ont amené entre 
nous des scénes pénibles,’’ asserit mater, et confirmat Horak: ‘‘ J’ai 
assisté & plusieurs reprises & des scénes entre la mére et la fille od 
celle-ci déclarait, tout en larmes, que le mariage avec Mr Level lui 
répugnait.’’ Imo dissensiones adeo excreverunt ut Alicia ‘*‘ ne mangeait 
plus, était triste, elle avait beaucoup d’anémie et une grande depres- 
sion nerveuse.”’ 


Fruitless Efforts by the Girl to Escape Her Mother’s Influence. 


Nec neglexit Alicia ad matrem a proposito dimovendam vias omnes, 
quas poterat, tentare Cum enim mater nec filiae precibus, nec eius 
lacrimis flecteretur, et pater iam diu a familia separatus et longe 
absens nullo consilio vel ope filiam iuvare posset: haec (a) sola a domo 
egredi ausa est, quod numquam hucusgue fecerat, et diam Flory, matris 
amicam, audiit, illam enixe rogans, ut matrem ad mutandam sententiam 
induceret. Verum diia Flory apud matrem nihil profecit. ‘* Cette 
démarche fut vaine,’’ ait Alicia, et confirmat Flory: ‘* J’essayai en vain 
de la convaincre de rendre la liberté 4 sa fille, et qu’elle s’exposait pour 
l'avenir aux plus graves malheurs;’’ (b) Alicia, molestiis agitata et 
nervoso morbo capta, medicum Hirschberg, qui ad illam invisendam 
venerat, rogavit, ut ipse apud matrem interveniret. Filiae optatis an- 
nuengs medicus, matrem exoravit, ne Aliciam exponeret ‘‘ & une chose 
qui pourrait étre irrémediable.’’ Sed mater consilia medici aegre 
tulit, et post egressum medici e cubiculo aegrotae, filiae dixit ‘‘ qu’elle 
la déshériterait et Vabbandonnerait si elle ne consentait pas & ce 
mariage.”’ (c) Nec satis; infelix enim puella omnem spem matrem 
flectendi ereptam sibi esse intelligens, quindecim dies ante matrimonii 
celebrationem extremum consilium iniit, scilicet aufugendi sola e domo 
et proficiscendi in villam familiae in oppidum Etretat, cum spe ut ex 
hoc improviso discessu magna omnium admiratio et scandalum oriretur 
et Paulus matrimoniales tractatus rumperet. Re autem mox cognita a 
matre, filiam in villam prosecuta est, et cum ea quindecim diebus reman- 
sit, simulans sat astute hoc iter valetudinis causa a medico fuisse prae- 
scriptum. Quare nil mirum, si filia sub imperio matris sponso literas 
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misit amatorias, simulque patet curnam aliqui testes fugam negent, 
admittentes tamen factum rusticationis. Sic omnibus viis ab Alicia fru- 
stra tentatis celebratio matrimonii in proximum diem destinata fuit. 


Protests of Unwillingness before the Marriage. 


Verum ex actis habemus, quod paulo ante religiosum ritum Alicia 
dixerit sponso: ‘‘ Il est bien entendu, que je vous épouse contrainte, 
et forcée, et que, laissée & moi-méme, je n’aurais jamais voulu de ce 
mariage ;’” quam sponsae assertionem veram esse testantur frater spon- 
sae et testis Pironneau. Primus ait: ‘‘ Elle avait une crise de larmes 
au moment méme de partir pour la cérémonie, et elle avait déclaré 
devant moi, et devant plusieurs personnes, & Mr Level, qu’elle ne 
l’épousait gue contrainte et forcée,’’ alter autem: ‘“‘ Le matin du 


mariage . . . j'ai entendu de mes propres oreilles la fiancée dire & 
son fiancé: ‘ Vous savez que je ne vous aime pas, et que si je vous 
épouse, c’est contrainte et foreée.’’’ Mirandum proinde non est, quod 


Alicia in ipso consensu praestando coram Ecclesia, uti refert eius mater, 
** elle avait dit ‘ oui’ en tremblant, et elle avait répondu aux questions 
du prétre avec une voix mourante;’’ erat enim ‘‘ pale comme une 


morte.’’ Quare nec testis Flory, nec Pironneau aliquid intelligere 
potuerunt. 


Post-Matrimonial Experiences. 


Haec aversio sponsae erga proprium virum perduravit post matri- 
monium. Quod adeo verum est, ut ipsa constantissime debitum coniu- 
gale negaverit, et, si semel concubitus accidit, hoc evenit propter sponsi 
violentiam et post tresdecim menses a die celebrationis matrimonii. 
‘* Mr Level, deponit Alicia, 4 fréquemment tenté d’user de ses devoirs 
de mari. Je me suis toujours opposé. ‘ I] est entendu, lui disais-je, que 
je Ne vous ai épousé que par contrainte. Par conséquent laissez-moi 
tranquille.’ Une fois seulement, treize mois aprée le mariage, par sur- 
prise et par force il a pu s’approcher de moi. Nous n’avons jamais 
eu d’autres rapports conjugaux.’’ Et hoc non obstante quod sponsus 
eam ad debitum reddendum variis modis allicere curaverit. Haec enim 
deponit Paulus Level: ‘‘ J’ai mis beaucoup de patience, j’ai obtenu un 
petit résultat. L’acte du mariage & été accompli, mais une seule fois.’’ 


Objections Urged by the Defender of the Bond. 


[They were based mainly on Level’s statement that the girl willingly 
took the ring and other presents and that he had never heard of her 
alleged flight. | 

Answer:—(1) Paulus praecipua facta, quae metum et coactionem 
demonstrant, confirmat, scilicet fatetur repugnantiam Aliciae erga spon- 
sum; asserit Aliciam imperiosam matris coactionem subiisse, quin ad 
quempiam recurrere potuerit; affirmat Aliciam sibi declarasse se matri- 
monio non consentire nisi coacte, et, inito matrimonio, nonnisi post 
annum et una tantum vice actum coniugalem passam fuisse. (2) Quod 
Paulus non memorat, non negat, haec vero a testibus fide dignissimis 
eX propria scientia demonstrantur. (3) Si Paulus fugam sponsae non 
cognoverit, referendum hoe est ad astutiam matris, quae ad evitandu 
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scandalum et matrimonialium tractatuum abruptionem, vocem ubique 
sparsit agi de itinere a medico valetudinis causa praescripto. (4) Tan- 
dem ex eo Alicia munera acceptavit, non sequitur spontaneus eius 
in matrimonium consensus, cum, eodem tempore, puella valde timeret, 
ne matrem aegrotantem dolore afficeret. Insuper omnia adiuncta, sive 
ante, sive post huiusmodi munerum acceptationem, probant Aliciam 
numquam consensum sponte dedisse. Notissima demum est regula, 
quod duobus testibus de metu testantibus magis credendum est, quam 
mille testibus metum negantibus, aut spontaneam voluntatem affirmanti- 
bus. 


The Decision of the Rota. 


Quibus omnibus diligenter perpensis, unos infrascripti Auditores 
. . . decernimus, declaramus et definitive sententiamus, constare 
de nullitate matrimonii in casu. 





VI. 
HOSPITAL RIGHTS VINDICATED AGAINST A PARISH. 
{ Dated 28th April, published 7th June, 1916.] 


Parochial rights enjoy the ‘‘ favour of law.’’ They are maintained, 
unless very good reason can be shown to the contrary. But they yield 
to a number of opposing forces; custom, agreement, prescription and 
exemption being among the principal. The following case exhibits a 
series of circumstances in which they failed. 

In the parish of St. Mark, diocese of Vicenza, several smaller hos- 
pitals were combined into one—that of St. Bartholomew, in 1773, and 
the spiritual charge of the place has been entrusted to various Orders, 
and occasionally to Seculars, from that date till the present. Thirteen 
years after the union, an agreement was entered into between the Hos- 
pital authorities and the parish priest, giving the former rather full and 
independent rights, and confirming the general tenor of the Hospital 
statutes of 1773. Subsequent arrangements and statutes were in the 
same sense. 

The present parish priest felt he had a grievance, and applied in 
1911 to the Episcopal Court, only to be told that the Hospital was 
exempt and that the chaplains had full rights in regard to funerals. 
The Institution, he was informed, was a quasi-parish, and its exemption 
was recognised by the diocesan statutes. He carried his complaint, 
however, to the Rota. Its reply in 1915 was a confirmation of the 
diocesan decision. Still the appellant was not satisfied, and-applied to 
the Signatura to have the decision set aside or be granted a “‘ reinstate- 
ment.’’ The Signatura, after vindicating its own power to intervene 
in a matter already twice decided on the same lines, discussed the objec- 
tions very fully and came to the conclusion, given below, that nothing but 


a direct negative to both requests would meet the requirements of the 
situation. 
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SUPREMUM SIGNATURAE APOSTOLICAE TRIBUNAL. 
VICENTINA. 
EXEMPTIONIS ET FUNERUM. 
History of the St. Bartholomew Hospital. Various Agreements. 


Vieentiae antiquitus exstabant Hospitale S. Antonii et alia minora, 
quae anno 1773 in unum coniuncta fuere in territorio parochiae S. Marci, 
sub nomine ‘‘ Ospedale grande degli infermi e poveri,’’ dictum etiam 
Hospitale a Sancto Bartholomaeo, quia illi assignata fuit ecclesia Sancti 
Bartholomaei, quae cum ad regulares pertinuisset, coemeterium 
adnexum habebat. Cura spiritualis primum patribus Capulatis con- 
credita fuit (1775-1806), dein patribus Minoris Observantiae (1807-1810), 
postea sacerdotibus saecularibus (1810-1824), tandem, usque in prae- 
sens, patribus Reformatis (1824-1916). 

Anno vero 1786, die 13 februarii, inter parochum S. Marci et Hospi- 
talis rectorem conventio seu concordia inita fuit, cuius exordium ita se 
habet: ‘‘ Perché in avvenire e per sempre debbano essere riconosciuti 
quegli indipendenti diritti, che al pio Ospedale degli infermi e poveri 
di questa citt’ competono e furono in passato senza opposizione eserci- 
tati nell’interno dell’Ospedale medesimo, rapporto allo spirituale, e 
nella chiesa dell’Ospedale stesso, e che nel tempo stesso appariscano 
i diritti parochiali che relativamente all’Ospedale medesimo possono 
nei vari casi competere al Rmo parroco di San Marco nella cui par- 
rocchia é l’Ospedale stesso situato, resta tra i presidenti dell’Ord. 
Banca di detto Ospedale . . . e il Rho sig. D. Carlo Bonvicini, 
attuale parroco di 8. Marco di questa citta, convenuto nei seguenti capi- 
toli : riconosce esso parroco la totale indipendenza dell’Ospedale medesimo 
rapporto all’interno dalla spirituale sua giurisdizione,’’ etc. Ceterum 
in Statutis anni 1773 sub art. 1 legitur: ‘* Sieno li due cappellani due 
religiosi Cappuccini sino @ nuova deliberazione di questo governo, quali 
dal loro padre Guardiano verranno eletti: restando ad essi demandata 
la cura spirituale di tutto 1’Ospedale interno col somministrare li Ssmi 
Sacramenti della Penitenza, Eucaristia ed Estrema Unzione a tutti gli 
infermi ed a caduno della famiglia esercitando ogni e qualunque funzione 
parrocchiale che occorresse . . . Sopra il cadavere di ognuno che 
muore reciteranno le solite preci ed esequie prescritte dal Rituale, senza 
potere pretendere veruna contribuzione ed elemosina.”’ 

Anno 1814 Congregatio Hospitalis novo priori capellanorum praeter 
alia, haec memorat: ‘‘ Sara finalmente a di lui cognizione il convenuto 
della decessa amministrazione in proposito di diritti parrocchiali col 
Rmho sig. parroco di S. Marco.’ Patres Minores, qui capellanorum 
munere funguntur, ab anno 1824, ingressi sunt Hospitale, conventione 


mita ab episcopo acceptata qua in pactum deduxerunt observantiam 
Statutorum anni 1773. 


[The present parish priest's appeal to the Episcopal Court is then 
described : also the unfavourable decision that was given. | 
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The Appeal to the Rota. 


The parish priest’s queries took the form :— ' 

(1) An Hospitali Sancti Bartholomaei in civitate Vicentina competat 
totalis exemptio a quacumque parochiali iurisdictione in casu? 

(2) Utrum paroeho Sancti Marci an potius capellanis Hospitalis 
competat ius sepeliendi et funerandi quoad fideles in eodem Hospitali 
decedentes in casu? 

(3) Utrum sententia primae instantiae quoad expensas sit confir- 
manda, an potius infirmanda in casu? 

The Rota took its stand on prescription alone, and replied :— 

‘* Ad (1) Affirmative cum quoad administrationem sacramentorum, 
quae infirmis in ‘hospitalibus conferri solent, Poenitentiae nempe, 
Eucharistiae et Extremae Unctionis, exceptis quidem sacramentis 
Baptismatis et Matrimonii; tum quoad benedictionem dandam Hospi- 
tali ipsi in Sabbato Sancto, tum praesertim quoad funera fidelium in 
eodem Hospitali decedentium. 

** Ad (2) Provisum in primo. 

** Ad (3) Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. Et 
praeterea expensas iudiciales apud hoc Tribunal compensandas esse inter 
partes; taxam vero pro Rotali Sententia totam a parocho Sancti Marci 
solvendam esse volumus et declaramus.”’ 


Final Appeal to the Signatura. 


The queries stood as follow :— 

(1) An sit locus circumscriptioni seu rescissioni sententiae Rotalis 
in casu? Et quatenus negative, 

(2) An sit locus restitutioni in integrum ? 


The Signatura on its Own Powers and Qualifications. 


Emi Patres in primis abs re non esse censuerunt regulam firmare, 
se de sententiis Rotalibus examen instituere quae ob duplicem confor- 
mem per se iam constituunt rem iudicatam ac in periodo exsecutionis 
versantur. Revisio autem sententiae Rotalis per recursum ad hoc Sup- 
remum Tribunal expetita, ad examen quaestionis quae inter partes agi- 
tatur non spectat, ut decernatur quid iuris sit inter partes ; sed secumfert 
examen seu recognitionem sententiae ipsius, quae ab eodem recurrente 
laborare contenditur defectu aut vitio, quamobrem sententia nulla decla- 
randa sit, vel saltem, aequitate suadente, rescindenda. Hoc nostri Tribu- 
nalis institutum est, quod in suo fundamento adumbratur in Pandectis, 
lib. 49, tit. VIII ‘‘ Quae sententiae sine appellatione rescindantur,”’ ubi 
in |. 1, § 3 statuitur ‘‘ Item quum contra Constitutiones iudicatur, ap- 
peHationis necessitas remittitur. Contra Constitutiones autem iudicatur 
quum de iure Constitutionis, non de iure litigatoris pronunciatur.”’ 
Etenim quum iudex in sua sententia contra Constitutiones pronunciat, 
seu laedit manifeste legem sive communem sive particularem, appella- 
tionis necessitas remittitur ; tunc enim etiam extra iudicium appellationis 
corrigitur sententiae vitium, quae vel ad ipso qui pronunciavit, nullam 
sententiam esse declaratur, vel ab alio iudice ad hoc instituto sententia 
vel nulla declaratur, vel rescinditur. Penes civiles nationes passim 
Tribunalia constituta sunt Suprema, quae diversis nominibus nuncu- 
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pantur, et apud nos et in Gallia Cassazione nomen habent; quaeque Tri- 
bunalia non sunt appellationis, sed tamquam Suprema Tribunalia 
habentur pro vigili legum tutela, ne istae scilicet in iudiciis pessum- 
dentur. Idem propositum Supremo nostro Tribunali Signaturae attri- 
butum est, quod non de iure litigatoris seu de merito causae iudicat ; sed 
de iure Constitutionum pronunciat ut hae sartae et tectae in iudiciis 
serventur. 

The judges then consider the parish priest’s contention that the 
Rota decision was null or should be set aside, 1° because the chaplains’ 
possession was neither certain nor of sufficient duration, 2° because it 
depended on the bishop’s annual concession; but reject it, and refuse 
a ** reinstatement *’ :— 

Verum Emi Patres perpenderunt obiectos defectus in primis nulli- 
mode evincere sententiae nullitatem, quia non obiicitur defectus neque 
citationis, neque competentiae, neque mandati, neque alius substantialis, 
aut formalis defectus ex quo sententiae nullitas esset declaranda. 

Neque in casu sermo esse potest de remedio extraordinario resti- 
tutionis in integrum, quod remedium extraordinarium competit, potis- 
simum ob nova detecta documenta, aut exhibitorum documentorum 
comprobatam falsitatem. 


The Chaplains in Firm Possession. 


The various laws and agreements are considered, and— 

Quapropter status exemptionis quo fruuntur capellani, nedum in 
legibus dioecesanis fundatur et in statuto Hospitalis, sed etiam in spe- 
ciali pacto et conventione, vi cuius spiritualem curam Hospitalis accep- 
tarunt, hacque de causa ab episcopo istum nullimode immutari posse 
in comperto est. Exinde Emi Patres adverterunt annualem adpro- 
bationem ab episcopo concessam non spectare ad capellanorum a parocho 
exemptionem, sed potius ipsorum capellanorum personalem adproba- 
tionem et idoneitatem ad animarum curam exercendam. 


The Final Decision. The “Prescription ’’ of the Rota really menant “Custom.’’ The 
Latter Immemorial and quite sufficient for the Chaplains. 


Cum res ita se habeant in iure et in facto, Emi patres censuerunt 
sententiam Rotalem esse confirmandam, nec officere hanc invocasse 
veluti rationem et fundamentum iuridicum praescriptionem, quae revera 
videtur nullum locum habuisse, quia ius praescribendum non erat quod 
numquam parochi exercuerunt, nec, legibus synodalibus obstantibus, 
exercere poterant. Haec enim ratio a sententia Rotali invocata quae a 
facti specie aliena visa est, non influit in sententiae iustitiam, neque ius 
Ordinarii, neque parochi, neque capellanorum laedit, eo magis quod 
potius quam de vera praescriptione, de consuetudine agere videtur 
decisio rotalis, et consuetudinem saepe invocat eamdemque immemo- 
rabilem cuius initium antecederet ipsam unionem parvorum Hospita- 
lium in Hospitale maius 8. Bartholomaei. Animadversum est autem 
exemptionem capellanorum a parocho Sancti Marci fundamentum, sal- 
tem remotum, in praxi vigente in regione Veneta, sicuti ex documentis 
adductis patet, sac sicuti auctor Venetus Berengo in suo opere Enchiri- 
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dion Parochorum de Xenodochiorum Capellanis, art. 2, scribit; proxi- 
mum autem in Constitutionibus synodalibus Vicentinis habere. 

Quare ad proposita dubia, nempe: 

(1) An sit locus circumscriptioni seu rescissioni Rotalis sententiae 
ip casu ? 

Et quatenus negative : 

(2) An sit locus restitution] in integrum? 

Emi ac Rmi Patres responderunt die 11 martii 1916: 

Negative ad utrumque; scilicet non esse locum neque nullitati sen- 
tentiae Rotalis in casu, neque eius circumscriptioni seu rescissioni, 
neque beneficio restitutionis in integrum. De expensis autem iudiciali- 
bus Supremum idem Tribunal decrevit, eas inter partes esse com- 
pensandas. 

[ We have to note a few other decrees of considerable importance— 
one on the conferring of a Roman benefice (10th May), another on the 
rights of Italian patronage when a concursus has proved ineffective (19th 
June), and a third on the rival rights of an Archpriest and Chapter (28th 
June): but the circumstances are so different from our own that we 
may be excused for not discussing them. There is a fourth, also, on 
responsibility for the debts of a member of a Religious Order (pub- 
lished 7th June)—but it makes only a very limited appeal. } 








Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (July, 1916).—Rev. E. Bonney, 
‘ The Root-idea of the Word ‘Sermon.’ [A “ conversation between the 
preacher and the congregation.”] Right Rev. Dr. J. J. Kelly, ‘ Gerald 
Griffin.’ [An appreciative tribute.} Rev. E. A. Foran, © Historical Notes 
on Austin Friars, London.’ Missionary Priest, ‘ Wasted Talents.’ [An 
explanation of the comparative obscurity of many who were once brilliant 
prizemen in Maynooth.] R. F. Wilson, ‘Some Ethical Aspects of the 
Ritualistic Movement.’ _[Its deteriorating effect on the mentalityof the 
individual.}| M. E. Dandet, ‘ Two Saints of the Middle Ages.’ [Saints 
Francis and Bernard. A translation from the French.] Correspondence. 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. Books, &c., received. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (August, 1916).—Rev. J. W. 
H. Manning, ‘ Wellhausen and the Levitical Priesthood.’ [His theory a 
“ hacking through” inconvenient data.) A. Rahilly, ‘Was Dante a 
Thomist ?’ [Many discrepancies between them. St. Thomas needs no 
such support.] Rev. T. O’Herlihy, ‘ Erasmus.’ [In face of great difficulites 
a true son of the Church.] ‘‘ Benjamin Minor.’ [A translation by F. M. 
Steele from Richard of St. Victor.) Documents. Reviews and Notes. 
Books, &c., received. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recornp. (September, 1916).—Rev. J. 
Blowick, ‘ Extra Ecclesiam nemo Salvatur.’ [An able, helpful paper on a 
much-debated problem. Ancient theology and modern research combined 
in a satisfactory solution.] Dr. J. M. O’Sullivan, * Mr. Balfour’s Philo- 
sophy.’ [A friendly, but critical, examination ; suggested by, but not 
confined to, the Gifford Lectures.} Dr. D. T. Barry, ‘The Passing of 
Valois.’ [The times and activities of a freakish family.] Rev. T. A. 
Sullivan, ‘ Fifty Years of Missionary Labour.’ [Suggested by the Golden 
Jubilee of St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society of Mill Hill, London.} 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. Books, &c., received 


THe Monts. (July, 1916).—Rev. J. Keating, ‘The State and the 
Socia] Evil.’ [The extent, and limitations, of the State’s power to deal 
with abuses of the sexual instinct. Moral and religious education the first 
necessity.] L. J. Guiney, ‘Anthony Munday.’ [A notice, largely un- 
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favourable, of the versatile Elizabethan.] H. Thurston, ‘ Holywell in 
Recent Years.’ [Details of the cures recently effected at St. Winefride’s 
Well in Wales: no attempt made to fix their pathological significance. } 
J. Ayseough, ‘French and English—X.’ [Further experiences of the 
* Ancient.’’] Critical and Historical Notes Topics of the Month. Notes 
on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


THe Monts. (August, 1916.)—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘A Step towards 
Anglican Autonomy.’ [The activity of the Representative Church 
Council in the direction of spiritual independence for the Church. A 
sympathetic, but sceptical, review of the situation] H. A. Allen, ‘ The 
Society of the Atonement.’ [Sketch of the American Institute, Anglican 
once, Catholic now.| J. Ayseough, ‘ French and English—XI.’ [Experi- 
ences in West Flanders.) H. Thurston, ‘The Declining Birth-rate.’ 
[Lessons from the report of the recent Commission. The document itself 
not all that could be desired : that of Miss Elderton much superior in some 
respects.] Critical and Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on 
the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


THE Monty. (September, 1916).—Rev. H. Lucas, ‘ On “ Character ”’ 
in Catholic Fiction.’ [The Catholic writers, e.g., Mgr. Benson, Mrs. Ward, 
Dr. Barry, Ayscough, &c., give us “‘ character,’ the non-Catholic novelists 
merely “ temperament.”] W. Randolph, ‘A Belgian Architect and 
Reformer.’ [Jean Béthune.] L. E. Bellanti, ‘ The Date of the Gospels in 
the Light of Textual History.’ [An early date necessitated by a con- 
sideration of the texts and of the “ collection,’ ‘“ deterioration,’ and 
“ general acceptance ” processes.] J. Aysecough, ‘ French and English— 
XII.’ [One of the lovliest contributions to a lovely series.] H. Thurston, 
‘Notes on Familiar Prayers—VIII.’ [The Salva Regina.] Critical and 
Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. 
Short Notices. Books Received. 


THE Ecc esiasticaL Review. (June, 1916.)—Rev. W. F. Stadelman, 
‘The Roya! Order of the Saint-Esprit.’ [From its foundation under the 
last of the Valois (1578) till its disappearance under the last of the Bourbons 
(1830).] Rev. J. E. Graham, * Cardinal Newman and the Present War.’ 
{His words almost prophetic. They explain, moreover, some of the 
strange developments we are witnessing.| Rev. F. P. Siegfried, ‘The 
Intellectual Life at Cliff Haven and the Clergy.’ [The Summer School at 
Lake Champlain. Its power for good and its claims on the clergy.] Dr. 
J. A. Ryan, *‘ Family Limitation.’ [A merciless castigation of Malthus and 
all his tribe.} Very Rev. R. O’Kennedy, ‘ Extempore Preaching : Some 
Suggestions.’ |The writer is opposed to the writing of sermons, and gives 
valuable hints on clerical training.] Analecta. Studies and Conferences. 


Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. 
Books Received. 
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THe EcciesiasticaL Review. (July, 1916).—Rev. J. Simon, ‘ The 
Good Shepherd Psalm.’ [Text, Hebrew and English, with an analysis— 
literary, logical, prophetical and mystical—and notes.] Rev. J. O’Grady, 
‘State Supervision of Catholic Institutions.’ [Its valuable exercise 
dependent on several conditions.| Rev. P. A. Forde, ‘ Conversion and 
Revivals.’ [An able theological discussion of the query whether men may 
be converted from sin to grace by the Lutheran faith.] E. Colby, 
‘Shakespeare and Catholicism.’ [The historical plays examined. They 
supply no satisfactory evidence as to the poet’s religion.] Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and 
Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue EccresiasticaL Review. (August, 1916).—Rev. P. J. Sandaigi, 
The Roman Liturgy in Slavonic.’ [Its history.] J. Loomis, ‘ Anglican 
Attempts at the Religious Life in Relation to Catholic Unity.’ [They 
stand or fall with the claims of the Oxford Movement.] E. Colby, ‘ Clerical 
Characters in Shakespeare.’ [Could never have been created by a fervent 
Protestant.] Dr. A. O’Malley, ‘ Sarbiewski—Poet and Priest. [The 
Polish seventeenth century poet.] L. E. Dobrée, ‘ Curious Church Uses.’ 
[A collection of strange customs of various times and places.] Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and 
Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue CaTHotic Worip. (August).—Windle, ‘A Rule of Life.’ [The 
nation like the individual must have a rule of life—is it to follow Christian 
ideals or the whims of the apostles of Natural Selection and Eugenics ?] 
Cooney, ‘The Bardstown Centenary.’ [History of ancient diocese of 
Bardstown.] Shanahan, ‘ Making Dogma Useless.’ [Defence of Dogma 
against those who say that dogma is without effect on conduct and may 
be neglected.} Kitchin, ‘ A famous Catholic Historian : Godefroid Kurth. 
[A short account of life and publications of the Belgian historian, Kurth.]} 
Ryan, ‘ The Problem of Complete Wage Justice.’ [“ How much more than 
a living wage is due to any or all of the various classes of labourers—how 
much more may any group of workers demand without exposing itself to 
the sin of extortion ¢ ’’—principles for solution of these questions.} Hayne, 
The Influence of the Spanish Missions on Present-day Life in California.’ 
New Books. Recent Events. (September).—Walsh, ‘The Care of the 
Dependent Poor.’ [The Hospitals of the Middles Ages—organisation, 
equipment, work.] Baussan, ‘The Clergy of France and the War.’ 
[Position of the Clergy improved.] Shanahan, ‘ Cutting Truth in Two.’ 
[Relation of Faith to Reason—Christian, Arabic, modern theories.] 
Watts, ‘ Richard Rolle of Hampole.’ [Hermit and mystic of 14th century.) 
New Books. Recent Events. 


THe Jewish QuarTeRLy Review. (April, 1916.)—Rabbi Israe! 
Lebendiger, ‘The Minor in Jewish Law. I.—IIL.’ [Jewish Law did not 
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put down one fixed age as the only one marking a decisive change in life, 
but recognised a gradual development, determining this very often by a 
physical examination.|] Dr. Israel Isaac Efros, ‘The Problem of Space 
in Jewish Mediaeval Pliilosophy.’ [It is far removed from the Kantian 
view of the subjectivity of space, which puts all extensity at the mercy of 
our senses.] Rev. M. H. Sgeal, ‘ Studies in the Book of Samuel II.’ Prof. 
Israel Friedlaender, * Note on “ an autograph responsum of Maimondes.” ’ 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY Review. (July, 1916.)—Dr. Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, * Crescas on the Problem of Divine Attributes.’ [Gives a sketch 
of the views of the chief Jewish thinkers on the subject.} Dr. Hartwig 
Herschfeld, ‘ Fragments of Saadyah’s Arabic Pentateuch Commentary.’ 
Dr. Israel Isaac Efros, * The Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval 
Philosophy II.’ [Infinity of space is held by the writer to be not a 
necessity, but a habit of thought, which can be shaken off.] Rabbi Israel 
Lebendiger, ‘The Minor in Jewish Law. IV. [Discusses the powers and 
rights of the father over minors.] Critical Notices. 


Stupies. (September.)—Dynamis, ‘The Mohammedan Caliphate. 
[What the Caliphate implies.] Forteseue, ‘The Armenians.’ [History 
of the Armenians.] Crawford, ‘ War and Literature in France.’ Ryan, 
‘Toil and Thought.’ Walsh, ‘The Maya and their Monuments.’ 
Cahalane, ‘ Social Conditions in Ireland after the Napoleonic Wars.” 
Reviews of Books. 


Tue Exposiror. (July, 1916).— Rev. Canon G. H. Box, M.A., ‘ The 
Jewish Environment of Early Christianity.’ [One finds in Jewish literature 
a good deal of illustrative material which would form a remarkably 
suggestive back ground for the Gospels. The war t of study of this subject 
is emphasized.} Rev. Prof. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D., ‘The Regulative 
Value for the Pauline Theology of the Conception of Christian Sonship’ 
| Paul, like Jesus, shows that this sonship implies an attitude towards the 
Jove, and adorable majesty of the Divine Father.] Rev. Prof. J. E. 
McFadyen, D.D., ‘The Mosaic Origin of the Decalogue. The Second 
Commandment (continued).’ [Discusses the relationship of the Jewish 
calf-worship with the religion of Canaan.] Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, 
D.D., Litt.D., ‘The Abuse of Laughter.’ [*‘ This faculty of merriment, 
which can raise us to the sunlight of God, can also lower us to a laughter. 
like that of the men who made merry over the corpses of two prophets in 
the street.”"] Rev. Prof. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., ‘ The Parable of the 
Unjust Steward.’ Rev. H. H. B. Ayles, D.D., ‘ The References to Perse- 
cution in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ [From a comparison with the Acts 
they are inferred to refer to a persecution not in Rome, but in Jerusalem. | 
Rev. Canon E. C. Selwyn, D.D., ‘ Blessed are the Poor in Spirit.’ [Takes 
it to mean: Blessed in Spirit, or by the Spirit in the O.T., are the 
poor} 
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THe Expositor. (August, 1916).—Rev. Prof. G. G. Findlay, D.D., 
‘The Ministry of Reconciliation : A Study of 2 Corinthians iiiv.’ [Recon- 
ciliation supposes both estrangement by sin and the removal of God’s 
anger thereat.] Rev. Prof. J. E. McFadyen, ‘The Mosaic Origin of the 
Decalogue. 5. The Relation of the Decalogue to Prophecy. 6. The Deca- 
logue and Individualism.’ Rev. Mauriee Jones, D.D., ~The Christian 
Ministry in the Apostolic Church: a New Theory.’ [Expounds Dr. 
Hamilton’s theory that presbyters and bishops and their later functions 
arose out of the need of an Eucharistic President.| Prof. C. J. Cadoux, 
M.A., B.D., ‘St. Paul’s Conception of the State.’ [The state according to 
St. Paul was the ordinance of God and so was sacred.} Prof Rendel 
Harris, MA, Litt D, ‘ The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel.’ 
[The praises of Wisdom in Wisdom, chap. 9, become the praises of the 
Logos. | 


Tue Exposiror. (September, 1916).—Prof. Rendel Harris, M.A., 
Litt.D., ‘ The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel.’ [Compares the 
Prologue with opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews and with the 
‘* First-born of every creature ’’ of Colossians and contends that all are 
borrowed from the Sapiential Writings.] Rev. Prof. H. T. Andrews, D.D., 
* The Faith of the Primitive Church.’ (Attacks Kirsopp Lake’s rationalis- 
tic view concerning the primitive creed.] Rev. R. A. C. MacMillan, M.A., 
‘The Religion without a Creed.’ (Treats with too much sympathy the 
misty religion of the unbeliever.} Rev. John Macaskell, M.A., ° A Trans- 
formation in Socratic Criticism—with an Analogy.’ [Professor Burnet has 
contended that Plato’s Socrates is more authentic than Xenophon’s. The 
writer suggests that similarly St. John’s picture of Christ may be fuller 
than that of the Synoptics.] Rev. Prof. J. E. MeFayden, D.D., ‘ The Mosaic 
Origin of the Decalogue. 7. The Unique Distinction of the Decalogue.’ 
[Unlike other moral codes, it does not contain a trace of the magical, the 
trivial, the superstitious.| Rev. Canon A. €. Deane, M.A., ‘ As having 
Authority.’ [Means that Christ taught like an authorised scribe, using the 
same forms, although the spirit of His teaching differed fundamentally from 
that of the Scribes.] Rev. Canon E. C. Selwyn, D.D., ‘ A Personal Reference 
to St. Paul in the Fourth Gospel.’ [When St. John wrote, ** He giveth not 
the Spirit by measure,” he had read Ephesians iv. 3-13, containing the 
same terms.] Rev. Prof. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D., ‘A Study of 
1 Peter iii, 19 ff.’ 


La Ciencia Tomista. (Julio-Agosto, 1916).—Fr. Antonio G. Pelaez, 
O.P., ‘ El Criterio Etico en la Narracion Historica.’ [The writer draws 
attention to the deplorable fact that a study of ethics is not included in 
the perquisites for a historian.] Fr. J. M. Voste, O.P., ‘ Eramus natura 
filii irae.’ [The sacred writer is said not to teach directly in this passage 
the existence of original sin.] Fr. V. Beltran de Heredia, O.P., ‘La 
Ensenanza de Santo Tomas en la Universidad de Alcala.’ [Gives a 
history of the occupants of the Chair of Thomistic theology in Alcala 
University.} Jose De La Mano, ‘ El P. Francisco Jiménez Campana.’ 
[Gives an appreciation of the literary labours of the celebrated poet and 
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orator.] Fr. L. G. Alonso-Getino, ‘ “‘ Historiadores del convento de San 
Esteban’ de Salamanca.’ Boletines. Cronicas. Cientifico-Sociales. 
Bibliografia. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (April, 1916).—George Burman 
Foster, ‘ The Contribution of Critical Scholarship to Ministerial Efficiency.’ 
[Owing to critical scholarship the student who enters the divinity schoo! 
a finished religious and theological product, departs consciously unfinished 
and growing in theology and religion and the life of the human spirit. } 
George Edgar Wolfe, ‘ Troeltsch’s Conception of the Significance of Jesus.’ 
[Troeltsch unfortunately regards Jesus as merely the symbol and revelation 
of God.| James Westfall Thompson, ‘The German Church and the 
Conversion of the Baltic Slavs.’ [Maintains that the missionary zeal of the 
mediaeval German Church was commercial, but illogically infers it from 
the existence of tithes, amongst other things.] Sydney Herbert Mellone, 
* Degrees of Truth.’ [Holds that no truth can be entirely true, and no error 
entirely false.| Arthur Clinton Watson, ‘The Logic of Religion ’—Con- 
cluded. [Regards religion as the social attitude towards the non-human 
environment—a definition which is certainly not lacking in comprehen- 
siveness ; even the reaction of cursing at certain non-human conditions 
would be included. ]} 


Tue Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (July, 1916).—Benjamin B. 
Warfield, ‘The Divine Messiah in the Old Testament.’ [In opposition to 
the blight of current critical theories holds that the idea of the Divinity 
of the Messiah is the soul of the entire Old Testament.] John B. Davis, 
* Suggestions of the Survey Party Regarding Biblical Sites.’ [Gives titles 
and means of identification of Biblical places.} Robert Dick Wilson, ‘ The 


Silence of Ecclesiasticus concerning Daniel.’ [The silence does not indicate- 


that Ben Sira was ignorant of Daniel or his work, for he does not mean 
to give a full list of Israelitish worthies.] Reviews. 


Tue Irish CuurcH QuarTERLY. (July, 1916).—The Lord Bishop of 
Down, ‘ Idealism and Realism.—A Reply.’ [Replies to Mr. Roger’s review 
of “ God and Freedom in Human Experience.”’] Rev. Hugh Jackson Lawlor, 
‘St. Paul’s Quotations from Epimenides.’ [Such a quotation from Epimen- 
ides as, “‘ In Him we live and move and have our being,” when compared 
with the fact that St. Paul in the reference to the character of the Cretans 
quotes from the same author, supplies a proof of the trustworthiness of 
the Acts.] Rev. John William Tristram, ‘The late Rebellion—Its Origin 
and Outcome.’ [An article in which the burden of the author's thought 
is: “The rebellion was due to the European war, the Gaelic League, and 
certain labour forces.’ It is not written in the spirit of calm history, 
but with bitterness and rancour.] Rev. George Frederic Hamilton, ‘ The 
Prayers of the Ancient Church for the Faithful Departed.’ [A very full and 
interesting statement of the overwhelming evidence on the subject.] 
Rev. Richard Senior Hipwell, ‘ The Eschatology of the Gospels.’ [Advises 
his readers not to press too literally the actual details of our Lord’s predic- 
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tions, and shows their resemblance to Jewish apocalyptical literature.] 
Notices of Books. 


PaLESTINE ExpLoraTION Funp. (July, 1916).—J. D. C., ‘ Lord 
Kitchener.’ Prof. Edward Hull, ‘ Lord Kitchener and Palestine Explora- 
tion.’ [Recalls Kitchener’s valuable services in the trigonometrical survey 
of the region between the Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea.] Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman and Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Occasional Papers on the 
Modern Inhabitants of Palestine ’ (Continued). [Giving an account of 
recent happening ; a dervish believing that a jinn had taken possession 
of a sick man killed the patient in an effort to remove the jinn.] Joseph 
Offord, ‘ Archaeological Notes on Jewish Antiquities.” Reviews and 
Notices. Notes and Queries. 


Tue EccrzsiasticaL Review. ( eptember, 1916).—L. Van Iseghem, 
‘Towards Social Art. The Gregorian Plain—Chant.’ [Through the col- 
lective feeling of which Church music is a medium we may again witness 
social faith and activity on a footing with religious faith.] E. Rueupis, 
* Canonical Formation of Parishes and Missions.’ [Gives the Canon Law 
concerning the matter.] R. F. O’Connor, ‘ The Passionists in Ireland.’ 
{An interesting sketch of their activity.] Rev. Fr. Stanislaus Weywod, 
O.F.M., ‘ Crucifixes of the Way of the Cross.’ [Discusses the conditions 
under which the indulgences of the Way of the Cross might be gained by 
the use of crucifixes.] Viator, ‘ Father Mathew, Apostle of Temperance.’ 
Rev. John E. Graham, * The Danger of giving out Fiction for Religious 
Truth.’ [Emphasizes the seriousness of preaching and writing down as 
God’s truth * the doctrines and traditions of men.’’] Rev. F. Teeklenburg, 
‘The Primary Effect of Extreme Unction.’ [Holds that Extreme Unction, 
if properly received, gives one the immediate beatific vision after death. 
Removable Rector, ‘The Priest and the Automobile.’ [While thinking 
it too harsh, quotes the view of a Catholic layman that the American 
priest’s automobile is a time-killer rather than a time-saver.} Studies and 
Conferences. Recent Bible Study : Christological Theories XVI: The 
Christ of Union Theological Seminary. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. (July, 1916).—C. H. Turner, 
*‘ The Papal Chronology of the Third Century.’ [Furnishes a critical table 
giving the terms of the different pontificates.) Mgr. P. Batiffol, ‘ L’Rglise 
Cathédrale de Paris au vie siécle.’ [A close and interesting historical 
study.] Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D. I. The Disciple Whom Jesus Loved. 
II. John of Ephesus. [Dr. Swete puts the question whether the beloved 
disciple may not really have been “ the rich young man.” After giving 
the evidence he holds there is no convincing proof of the identity of the 
apostle John with John of Ephesus, or of the former’s residence in Ephesus 
at the end of the first century. Holds it as uncertain whether John of 
Ephesus is * the presbyter, John ” of Papias or whether he was an apostle 
in the strict sense.] F. H. Colson, petecxypatwa. I. Cor. iv 6.’ F.C. 
Burkitt, D.D., ‘ On I. Cor. xv 26.’ [‘* Acomma should be put at the end of 
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the preceding verse.’’] Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D., ‘ Textual Criticism of the 
Old Testament.’ [Emphasizes the danger of corruption of parallel passages 
by assimilation, and the danger of substituting easy readings. Prefers con- 
siderably the MT to the LXX.} F. C. Burkitt, D.D., ‘On Celtis “A 
Chisel.” ’ M.D. Gibson, ‘ The House in which the Last Supper Was Held.’ 
(Oppose. Burkitt’s view that it was the house of Mary, mother of Mark.] 
Rev. A. Nairne, D.D., ‘ The Prayer for the Consecration of a Bishop in the 
Church Order of Hippolytus.’ Rev. L. E. Browne, ‘ A Jewish Sanctuary 
in Babylonia.’ [Discusses the question of the existence of other Jewish 
temples besides that of Jerusalem.] Rev. T. H. Robinson, ‘ The Structure 
of the Book of Obadiah.’ [It is said to be a collection of fragments of 
longer poems, all referring to Edom.] Documents: Maximus of Turin 
against the Pagans. Reviews. Recent Periodicals. 


——— + +--+ + — 





Nihil Obstat ; 
JOANNES WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest ; 
* GULIEMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 
Dublini, 27 Sept., 1916. 
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GRESHAM HOTEL 














" MOST COMFORTABLE FIRST- 
CLASS HOTEL IN IRELAND 


Moderate Test + 20 Bedrooms 














Newly Furnished onl Decorated. Large Banquet 
Hall capable of seating 300 Persons 33 


ELECTRIC ELEVATOR 








SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN 


FOR TERMS—APPLY MANAGER 


























that fit badly are uncomfortable and not of the 
right shape are bad buying. J. MORGAN 
will make and supply Silk and Soft Felt Hats 
in newest shapes at most moderate prices. 
MORGAN quality and finish—one only— 
the best. 


* MORGAN, #47 manuracturer § 
» 9 GRAFTON STREET——-DUBLIN 




















